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S the prefent dlflfiers greatly from the preceding ' 
editions, it may be neceflary to give fomc 
account of the* alteratio/i : and I hope the reader 
'^ will indulge what may be called the Parental Fond<^- 

^ nefs of an Author, while he briefly reUtes the 

hiftory of his work. " r 


Many of the papers in the Firff Edition of the 
Eirft Volume were written at College as voluntary 
exercifes, for the fake of improvemeot. They^ 
had all of them an undoubted right to the epithet 
of juvenile. Some were compofed before the 
Writer had left, his fcbool^ and moil of them be- 
fore he had taken his Bachelor's degree. When 
they had accumulated to a nomber fufficient to 
make a volume, he debated a moment, whether 
he ihould commit- them to thfe flames, or fend 
them up as an adventure, without a name, to a 
Lqndon Publiflier. Perhaps it was vanity, perhaps 
it was raibnefs, and perhaps a' laudable motive, 
which determined him to tranfmit therti as a gra- 
tuitous prefent to a Publiflier. They were fcnt 
anonymoufly from' Oxford to London, were pub* 
liihed anonymoufly, not did the Publiiherknow 
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PREFACE. 

titbtf thft Wriltr't Home or pcrfim dwriog fev^ral 
months fubfequent to the publication. Praife ^ 
vas» however^ beftowed upon them from various 
and refpe6bible quarters ; and praife, operating 
like the warm funlbine on the ice, gradually re- 
laxed his refolutions of concealment, ft was not* 
howev^^tf without many fears and unaffeSed diffi- 
dence^ that he confented to own a child of the 
brain which he had intended to expofe and relin- 
qui(h for ever, and that he at laft prefixed his name 
to the Second Edition. He was tempted alfo to 
add a Second Volume ; and is happy in the refiec- 
tion, that be has yet had no caufe to repent of his 
compliance with the natural allurements of ap- 
piaofiBy and the kind importunity of friends and re- 
lations. %he good intentions which the book 
vcvidently difplayed, tended to fecure it from cen* 
fure, and were perhaps the chief and beft caufes 
of its commendation. 

Ti4B book has now been out of prints as the 
mercantile |^afe esprefles it, a ccmfiderable time. 
hs writer has been informed, that it has frequent- 
}y been demanded? and that many have been partial 
enough -loexprefs dtfappointment at not being able 
10 procure it. He was, however, unwilling to ac- 
celerate the'edition, fo as to exclude fuch addi- 
tions and improvemenis as he has been able to in- 
fert, in the midft df a coiiftant fucceffion of other 
cares and labours. His fefped and gratitude to 
his candid Readers, has induced him to take the 
9pportunity of New Editions, to render whatever 
little prefents he has ventured to make them, left 
luiworthy of acceptance. 
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PREFACE. 

A LARGE namber of new Papers is admitted in 
this Edition) and a few of the former excluded, to 
make room. As the arrangements of detached 
Papers is feldom of importance, it has been wholly 
changed, not indeed with the formality of a me- 
thodical plan, but fortuitouily, and indeed jufl; as 
the Papers happened to be revifed and prepared. 

He who refides at a diftance from the metropQ- 
lis and the prefs» will ufually find it neceflary to 
requeft the Reader to exercife his candour, as 
well as his fagacity, in the corredion of typogra- 
phical Errata. Notwithftanding great care has 
been taken, it is but too probable that many errors 
remain, both of this and of other kinds, which 
an attentive Reader will indeed obfefve, but a 
courteous Reader excufe. 

In the great variety of matter which thefe Vo- 
lumes contain, it is almoft impoflibie but that 
fome opinion ihould be advanced, which many 
will be difpofed to controvert. Men who are ac- 
tuated by different hopes and fears, and whofe 
minds have been tindured by diflFerent principles 
in religion or politics, by different ftudies, exam- 
ples, and education, will often behold manners, 
books, and things, through fuch delufive media as 
reprefent the fame obje£i in every divcrfity of co- 
lour. But though the book may not be exempt 
from erroneous ordifputableaflertionsy the Writer 
difmifTes it with a full confidence, that the general 
tendency of it is to form boneft men, to promote 
the love of truth and liberty, and to recommend 
.whatever is ufeful and amiable. 

TUMBRIDGE, 

June I, 1782. 
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No. I. ON £SSAY WRITING. 


THOSE Sages of antiquitj, who, from their 
improvements in knowledge and virtue, had 
the leaft dubious claim to the appellation of wife 
men, were yet too modeil to afTume a name which ha4 
the appearance of oftentation, and rather chofe to be 
called Philofopbers, or Lovers of WifHom. From 
fimilar motives, many of the Moderns, who have writ- 
ten with great (kill on fubje6ts of morality and fcience, 
have entitled th^ir produ^ions, Effays ; a name, 
which, though it may now convey the idea of regular 
treatiies juid diifertations, is (ynonymous with the word 
Attempts, and means no more than humble endeavours 
to inftruft or to amufe. A writer who, at a late period, 
purfuing the track of thofe celebrated authors who pre- 
ceded him, boldly promifes improvement on his pre- 
deceflbrsy is received with that indignation which arro*» 
gance> cten when fupported by fome degree of merit, 
naturally excites ; but he who profefles only an attempt, 
however unfucceisful, has a daim to candour and in- 
dulgence. Failure has ceafed to be ridiculous, where 
preiuroption has not made pretentions, nor confidence 
anticipated fucce^ 

Many works therefore, diflinguiflied by this unal^ 
filming title, have been well received, and have ob- 
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tained a very exalted place in the fcale of literary ho- 
nours. None haofe become more popttlar in their own 
country, than thpfe periodical papers^ which were pub* 
Ikhed by the Tatleri the Guardian, arrchthc Spedtator,* 
and which have been fiicceffively imitated by later 
writers. The taile and morals of the nation hav^e been 
more generally improved b]jj ttofe exccjlent, though 
jhortWd detached compoiitions, than hy long, regu- 
lar, elaborate fyftcms. They were addrefled to the 
beart and imagination, and fitted for the haunts x>f men 
engaged in the employments of common life ; while 
fcientific treatifes of ethics were calculated only for the 
cxerclfe of fcholaftic difputation ; and their influence on 
the conduct of life, if they ever poflefled any, was cir- 
cumfcribed within narrow limits. Addifon, like So- 
crates, to wiiom he has often been compared, brought 
down knowledge from chofe heights which were acceA 
(ible only to profeffed fcholars, and placed it within the 
reach of all, who, to natural and common (enie, added 
the advantage of a common education. He it was who 
ftripped philofophy of that unbecoming garb in which, 
ihe had been difguifed by her miftaken ^llowers, and 
reprefented her attired by the Graces^ like the Goddefs. 
of Beauty. 

The voiaries of the feverer nnifes have fometimes 
ventured to defpife this entertaining ipecies of pro- 
ductions, as futile and fuperficial. They have aiferted 
that Truth needs not embelliibment, and that the orna- 
ments which fhe borrows from imagination *^e no lefs 
unbecoming than unneceiTary. But the real utility *of 
literary labours is to be edimatedby the extent of their 
influence on the national manners and underflanding. 
Truth, however, when delivered with that fyftematic 
precidon which is. approved in the fchools gf philo- 
ibphy, will not have charms enough to detain the com- 
mon reader who takps up a book tor the aniufement of 
« leifiire hour, and who nmft be tempted to admit in- 
ftrudion, by the proipeft of receiving pleafure, In 
every thoufand of thole who htive been delighted with 
the papers of Addifen, perhaps not more than one has 
ieen the Principia of Newton. Praifes adequate to the 
merits of ib exalced a genius, as wfu his who diicbvered 
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the true fyftem of the univerfe, can fcarcelv be be- 
ftowed "^ nor is it detradion from his fame to anert^ that 
ftice his theories rec[uire a painful attention to compre- 
hend them, they will not generally be attended to, in 
a commercial country like our own, where only the 
fliort interval which the purfuit of gain, and the pra6lice 
of mechanic arcs affords, will be devoted to letters by 
the more numerous clafles of the community. And 
indeed it mud be confefled, that though the abflrufer 
do^ines of philofophy may W highly interefting to the 
man of fcience, and may qualify him for a profeifor^s 
chair, or a feat at the board of longitude, yet they feem 
not to have any tendency to render him better in his 
civil and focial relations. I never could find that the 
Elements of Euclid taught any one to be a better father, 
hufband, fon, or citizen. Mathematical truth is in- 
deed a mod beautiful objedt of contemplation ; but 
moral truth is better calculated to excite and reward the 
attention of the buiy world. 

The great Bacon, who pointed out the path to thofe 
iublime heights in philofoj^y, at which his followers 
have arrived, would never h^ve brought his fpeculations 
home to men's bufinefs and boibms, to ufe his own ez« 
prefHons, if he had not' written his Effays ; a work,, 
which, as it was of the moil extenfive confequence, and ^ 
mofl eafily underftood, was the mofl; popular of all his 
produ6tions in his own country. The remarks con- 
tained in it are fuch as fhew that he had an intimate 
knowledge of the human heart, and they have a ten- 
dency to direft m%nkind in the right condudt of life. 
They are the bllitutes of a fcience which all wifh to 
learn ; but how few, in comparifon, are interefted in 
the Novum Organum ? Whether a man adopt the hypo- 
thetical or experimental philofophy, is a matter of in- 
difference to his moral conduct ; nor is a Cartefian ne- 
ceflarily better or worfe than the admirer of the more 
modern and more probable, lyflem. An error in phyfics 
is feldom productive of conlequences injurious to ooe*s 
neighbour or one's felf. ' 

^ Bacon difcovered new trafls of learning ; he gave 
direfiions to purfue them ; he banifhed hypothefis, and 
introduced experiment ; he is defervedly the glory of 
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our naiion, as the reftorer of true philofophy ; but yet, 
vrithout detradting from his merits, we maj expreis our 
regret that he did not beftow more time and pains on 
the grand fcience of human nature. He appears, from 
the Ipedmens he has le{x us, to have been better qua- 
lified to advance it to perfedion than any modem. 
*I^he example, however, of fo profound a writer, is 
fufEcient to vindicate from the charge of futility, thofe 
little compoiitions, which, without the formality of 
Hudied treatifes, aim at inflru^ing the reader in the 
truths of ethics, of criticifm, and in a?l the more 
agreeable fubjefb of philofophy. 

In an age when books and a competent education are 
cafily attainable, all ranks will be 'found to devote a 
confiderable portion of their unemployed time to feme 
kind of reading. But what ihall they read during the 
interval of half an liour, interrupted perhaps by the 
prattle of children, or the iiftperrtincnce of vifitors, or 
the calls of bufinefsf not a long and tedious treatife, 
.divided and fubdivided, and requiring at leaft the un- 
iufpended attention of half a day, fully to comprehend 
*,the whole. They fcek relaxation^ but in this they find 
a talk ; irkfome, becaufe it requires clofe application ; 
and unimproving, becaufe that application can only be 
defultory. But hard indeed muft be his lot, who, ia 
the moft aftive and moft difllpated fcenes of life, can- 
jiot beftow the fmall foace of titoe required in the pe- 
rufal of an EfTay of a few pages. He who poffcfles fuch 
books as the Religion of Nature Delineated, will not 
eaiily find better guides, but yet. he will oftener be 
tempted to take the Spectator from his (helves. He 
who has never thought of reading the tedious, though 
jnftrudlive, conference* of Arrian, has perhaps commit- 
ted to memory the Enchiridion of Epidletus. Even the 
form, the fize, the weight of the volume, are circum- 
ilances -which deferve to be attended to in a fubordinate 
degree, llace they may contribute to render its influ- 
ence more diffufive. Who could bear to carry a folio 
^'ith him in his chariot, or recline on a fopha with a 
heavy quarto in h^s hand ? 

It rauft not, however, be fuppofed, that this kind of 
vypiis is adapted only to the fuperficial reader. Many 
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fubje^ of morality and learning har^'beettconcifeiy 
difcuifed in a few piages, with »<^dep^th^ folidity, and 
originality pf thought, rarely exceeded in any fomiai 
diflertation. The wor^ of our Engirili divines, the 
beft moraltfts in the worI3, Have ibmetimes loft their 
effect by their prolixity :: for- the mind of man, though 
Goniprehenfive to- a* very great degree, is yet circum- 
fcribed within certain bounds, and, like- a full vefleU 
&iFefs all that is fuperfTiiious to run to wafte. But 
the periodical^ Eflay fatisfies the fubj&^, without fa-- 
tiguingtJie aHeption, oroverburtheniisg the memory. 

TH& detached nature of thefe writings'' enables thar' 
wriierr to/ vary- his ftyje without impropriety ;■ to be 
gra^re'orgay^ humorous or ievere ;- to lay down pofi*- 
tive rules^ or- to teach by example ; to fpeak in his ow« 

fierfbn, or ta introduce an inftrudive tale. Every vo* 
ume contains a variety of fubjeds treated in various 
manner^, and fuited to the difpofitions of different 
readers, or of the famereaderat different times. Thu«- 
15 idlenefs rendered attentive, and the Gftlefs momenta- 
of Ipifure are filled up' with the advantages of ftudy, 
onmrxed with the toil' of formal' application. The 
£iuiiterer is deceived into employment, and the vicious^ 
the' difirt>ated, the bufy, are; as it were, in fpite of 
themfelves, engaged ia literary and pjiilofophical con^ 
templation; - 

Thus extenfivcly ufeful and entertaining, no wonder 
Eilays have been more univerfally read in the bufy 
walks of life than any other produflions. The names > 
and works of Montaagne, of Bacon, of Temple, of 
Collier, of Addifon, of Steele, and of their fuccefsfut 
followers, are held in a degree of efteem, which neither 
die lapfe of time nor the caprice of faihion has been able 
to annihilate. 

There is fcarcely an individual, not only of thofe 
who profefs learning, but of thofe ^ who devote any of 
their time to reading, who has not perufed the Spec« 
tators. Placed, however, in our bands in the earlied 
period of life, they have loft, in the eyes of many 
readers, the charm of novelty. To thefe perhaps new 
Attem{>ts or Eflavs, fimilar at leaft in kind, may afford 
tfHertaioment^ Nor ihould they be checked as pre- 
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fumptuous, fince, without tbe fpirit of adventure, 
anodern literature would become ftationary or retro- 

frade. The fame of thofe writers, however great, i$ 
ut adequate to their merits ; but though it is true that 
they have prefented us with much fine gold, yet the 
inine is ftill rich, and will never be exhaufted. 

From the various combination of human paflions, 
originally few in number, an infinite variety of moral 
.appearances is found to arife. Political revolutions, 
religious reformations^ the whims of faihion, and the 
changes in literature, enable the moral writer, when 
he travels even in the beaten road of an £i&yift, to di& 
.cover prdfpefb hitherto unobferved or not defcribed. 

The metropolis of a great empire flourifhing in artt 
.and commerce, is, as it were, the hot-bed of manners, 
in which every plant fhoots up with forced luxuriance* 
In a harvefl: fo plentiful, not only thofe who firfl appl/ 
the fickle are rewarded with abundance, but many !| 
loaded fheaf remains to be picked up by the careful 
gleaner. And happily for the morals ancl amufement^ 
as weU as underftandmgs of our nation, the labowerf 
Jhave not been few nor unfucce^L 

The prefent a^e has been called an age of literary 
luxury; nor Vtt h bhifh at the appellation. The paw 
Hon lor letters is attended with the fweetefl £itisfac* 
tions; and the indulgence <^f it tends to filence the im» 
portuuity of other paffions, which can feldom be gra« 
Itified without confequent mifery, \ 


Ko. IL ON ENTRANCE INTO LtFE^ AN» 
TH£ CONDUCT OF EARLY M ANHOOD. 


i^TT^IlERE feemsto be a peculiar propriety in^ad<- 

I drefling moral precepts to the nfing generation. 

Beudes that, like travellers entering on a journey, the^ 

,want dire^tipn, there are cirautftances which render rt 

probable. 
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in-obable, that inftruftion will be more efScacious ia 
youth than at a maturer period. Lodz habits of bufi« 
nefs or pleaiure, and an indifaiminate intercouHe with 
mankind, often fuperinduce a great degree of infenfif 
Tailitj^ and the battered veteran at kft considers the 
admoiiitions of the moralift as the vain babbling of a 
ibpbift, and the declamation of a fchool-boy« The 
^een edge of moral perception is blunted by long and 
teiterated collifionl To him who has loft the finer fen- 
"iibiHties, it is no lefs fruitlefs to addrefs a moral di^ 
courfei than to reprefent to the deaf the charms of me* 
lody, or to the blind, the beauties of'a pidure. 

. But youth poflefTes fenfibility in perfedion ; and un— 
lefe education bas been totally neglefted, or erroneoufly 
purfued, its babits are ufually uirtuous^ Fiirniihed; 
with a natural fufceptibility, and free from any ac— 
qtiired fmpediment, the mind is then in the mod fa-^ 
Toucable ftate for the admiiSon of inftru£tion, and foir 
leasning how to live. 

' 'I 'will then fuppofea young man preftiit who has> 
^afled through the forms ot a liberal education at' 
Ichoor, and who is juft entering on the ffage of life, to 
aft his part according to hb own judgments I will , ad- 
drefs hiin with all the affedion and fmcerity of a parei^^. 
'in the following manner: 

" You have violent paflibns implanted in you by 
^ Nature for the accomplifhment of her purpofes. 
** But do not conclude, as many have done to their 
** ruin, that, becaufe they are violent, they are irre- 
" fiftible. The (arae Nature which gave you paflions^ 
** gave you. reafon and a love of order. Religion, 
•* added to the light of Nature and the experience of 
** mankind, has concurred in eftablidiing it as an ua- 
** (jueftionable truth, that the irregular or intemperate 
** indulgence of the paiHons is always attended with 
•♦ pain in fome mode or other, which greatly exceeds- 
** its pleafure. 

••Your palEons-will be cafily reftrained from enor- 
•* mous exccfs, if you really wiib and honeftly endea- 
•* vour to reftrain them. . But the greater part of young, 
•* men (ludy to inflame their fury, and give them p 
•• -degree, of force which they poiBelsnot in a ftate of na-- 

** turc. . 
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" ture. They run into temptation, and defire not to 
be delivered from evil. They knowingly and wil- 
lingly facrifice to momentary gratifications, the com- 
*• fort of all which fliould fweeten the remainder of life. 
** Begin then with moft fincerely wi/hing to conquer 
thdfe fiibtle and powerful enemies which yoir carry 
in your bofom. Pny for divine affifbnce. Avoid 
*' folitude the firfl moment a Ic'^fe thought infinuates 
*' itf^lf, and haften to the company of thofe whom you 
** refpedl. ^ Never converfc on fubje^ts which lead to 
^' impure ideas. Have courage . to decline, reading 
'* immoral books, even when they fall into your hands. 
** If you form a ftrong attachment to a virtuous woman, 
** dare to marry early. It is better to be poot than 
•* wicked. Cherlih the objedl of yout early love. Be 
*' induftrious, and truft in Providence. 

** Thus fhall you avoid the perpetual torments of 
unruly affedion, the moft loathfome of diieafes, and 
the. thoufand penalties of felfilh celibacy. Thus 
** fhall you pleafe God and your own heart, if it is a 
** good one; and difpleafe none but an ill-judging and 
*' wicked world, and perhaps a few of your covetous. 
^' relations. 

" But really you have not fo much to fear from .the 
*' violence of the concuplfcible affedtions, when unaA 
** fifted by voluntary compliance, as from vanity. 
** The perverfe ambition of arriving at the character of 
** a man of fpirit by vicious audacity, has of late uni* 
**verfally' prevailed, and has ruined the greater part 
*' of the Britifli youth. I have known many young 
*^ men proud of the impureft of diftempers, and boad* 
** ing of misfortunes which are attended with the 
*' greateft pain and mifery, and ought to be accom- 
•* panied with lliame. Far . iore have taken pains to 
-*« mine, amidft the little circle, of their vicious ao- 
*• quaintance, in the character of gay libertines, than 
** to acquire, by ufefiil qualities, the eft^em of the 
** good. From vanity, are health and peace facrificed, 
*^ fortunes laviilied without credit or enjoyment, every 
** relative and perfonal duty neglected, and religion 
" boldly fet at defiance. To be admitted into the 
<* company of thofe who difgrace the family title which 

? they 
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they inherit) tfaoaiands plunge into debauchery with- 
out pafHon, into drunkennels without convivial en- 
joymsnt, into gaming without the means or incli- 
nation for play. Old age rapidly advances. When, 
vanity at length retreats from infult and from mor- 
tification, avarice fucceeds ; and meannefs, and 6iCy 
eafe, and difgrace^ and poverty; and difcontent, an4 
deipairi diffufe clouds and darknefs over the eveninc^, 
of life. Such is the lobof thofe who gh)i*y in their- 
fbame, and are afliamed of their* glory. - 

Have fenfe and rcfolution enough; therefore, td ■ 
give up all preteniions to thoie titles of a fine fellow, 
a rake, or whatever vulgar name the temporary cant 
** of the vicious beilows on the diftmguifhed libertine. 
Preferve your principles j and be fteadv in your cen- 
dudt And though your exemplary behaviour may 
bring upon you the infulting and ironical appellation 
of a Saint, a Puritan, or even a Methodid, ferfevere. 
** It w'ill be your turn in a few years, not indeed ti 
infultj but to pity> Have fpirit. Shew your fpirit.- 
But let it be that fpirit which ur^es you to proceed 
againft all oppotition in the path tn which you were 
** placed by the faithful guide of your infancy and 
** early youth. Difplay a noble fuperiority ia daring ta . 
'- difregard the fj^teful and artful, reproaches of the 
•* vain, who labour to .make yoit a convert to folly, ia 
** order to keep them in countenance. They will 
*' laugh "^t firft, "but efteem you in their hearts, even 
** while they laugh, and, in the end^ revere your 
^* virtue. 

** Let that generous courage which confcious re6li- 
" tude infftires, enable you to defpife'and neglc6t the 
" aflaults pf ridicule. When all other modes of at- 
tack have failed, ridicule has fucceeded. The bul- 
wark of virtue, which has ftood firmly againfl th^ 
weapons of argument, has tottered on its bails, or 
** fallen to the ground, at the flighteil touch of magic 
** ridicule. In the college, in the army, in the world 
** at large, it is the powerful engine ^hich is ufed to 
** level an exalted character. You will infallibly be 
^* attacked with it^ if you are in any refpe^s fbgular 1 
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** and lingular in maay refpe£b 700 muft be, if joti ai« 
** cminett^7 virtuous. 

*^ Love trutby and dare to fpeak it at all events. 
•* The man of the world will tell you, you muft dii^ 
*!, femble ; and (b you muft, if your obje£U and pur- 
^* fuits are as mean and as felmh as his. But your 
y purpbfes are generous ; and your means of obtaining 
'^* them are therefore undiiguifed. You mean wejl. 
f* Avow your nieanine, if honour requires the avowal, 

and fear nothing. You will indeed do right to wi/h 

to pleafe; but you will only wiih to pleafe the worthy; 

and none but worthy adbns will eiFe£l that purpofe. 
*' With reipe^ to that art of pUafing which requires the 
** iacrifice of your (incerity, de^piie it as the bafe qua- 
*^ lity of flatterers, fvcophants, cheats, and fcoundrels. 
^* An habitual liar, beiides that he will be known and 
'' marked with infamy, muft poiTefs a poor and puiil-* 
^^ lanimous heart; for lying originates in cowardice.. 
^' It originates alfo in fraud ; and a liar, whatever may 
*^ be his ftation, would certainly, if he were fure of 
^^ fecrecy, be a thief. Sorry am I to {dcf^ that thia 
^^ habit is very frequent in the world; even among 
'* thofe who make a figure in the realms of difTipation ;" 
-^^ among thofe, whole honour would compel them to 
'* ftab you to the heart, if you were to tell them plainly 
*' fd mortifying a truti^, that you.convi£t them of a 

*• lie. .."''. 

** With fill your good qualities, !unite the humility 
** of a Chriftian. Be nojt morofe. Be cautious of over- 
** valuing yourlelf. Make allowances for the vices and 
^ errors which you will daily fee. Remember that all 
**, l^aye not ))ad the bei\efit of moral inftrudtion ; that a 
** great part of mankind are in efFedl orphans turned 
.^. ioofc into the wide world, without one faithful friend 
L** .^o give them advice ;. left to find their own way in a 
y^ dart and rugged wildernefs, with fnares, and quick- 
.'^ ^nds, and chafras, around, them. Be candid there- 
•*• fore, and, among all the improvements of education 
,'* and refinemeats of maqners, let the beautiful Chrif^ 
** tian graces of Meekneis and Benevolence fbine moft 
J* Conipicuou& Wherever you can, relieve diftreis^ 

** prevent 
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*• prevent mifchicf, ffnu Co good j but be heither often- 
** tatious, nor cenforious. 

•' Be cheerful, and gratefully enjoy the good which 
^ ProYidence has beftowed upon you; But be mode- 
•* rate. Moderation is the law erf" enjoyaient. AM 
^ beyond is nominal pleafure and real pain. ' ' 

" I will not multiply my . precepts; Chufe good 
** books, and follow their direftion. Adopt reIigK)us^ 
•• virtuous, manly principles. Fix them deeply in vour 
** bofom, and let them go with you unloofened andun- 
* altered to the grave. 

** If yon follow fuch advice as, from the pure motive 
•* of fcrving . you^mofl efUntially, I have given you, I 
'" will not indeed prqmiie that you (hall not be unfor-- 

'tunate, according. to the common idea of the word; 

but I will confidently affire you, that you fhall not 

be unhappy.' I wilt' not promife you worldly fuc- 
** ccfs, hut 1 will engage that you fliall defervc it, aiyi 
•* ihall know how to bear the want of it." 


No. III. CLASSICAL LEARNING VINDICATED.' 


«4 


A FEW men of wit, who, in a long intercourfe 
with the fafhionable world, had probably for- 
• gotten that little knowledge of the ancient languages 
and authors which they had acquired at fchool, have 
endeavoured to bring into difcredit the prevailing mode 
of education, which devotes (b much time to the ftudy 
of Grecian and Roman literature. PtofTeflred of natural 
parts^ they have, perhaps, belidesj enjoyed all' fhofc 
advantages of good company and extenfive commerce 
with the living world, which both excite, and give oc- 
caiion to difplay, great abilities. They became, there- 
fore, diftinguiilied characters in their time, though 
their folid attainments were fewj and greatly defedHve. 
But, whatever figure they riiade, they would have fhbnc 
with ftill greater luftre, if they had retained a tin^re 
of that elegance and liberality of fentiment which the 
mind Acquires by a fludy o£ the daffies/ *nd which con- 

- : tributes 
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tributes more Jto form the true Gentleman, than the 
fubftitii^d ornaments of modern affedation.. 

The example of thefe illuftrious, hut fuperficial pcr- 
fonages, has induced every prater, who has been 
taught to Ufp broken French, and dance a minuet, to 
laugh at the lubberly boy, as he calls him, who ibends 
a dozen years at fchool, in learning Greek and Latins 
He unfairly reprefents this time, as fpent folely in ac^ 
quiriiig the languages ; ignorant that a tafte is often 
formed in it for thofe authors, which may furni/h the 
pureft and the mof): elegant pleafures during the re-* 
mainder of life. 

The pert vivacity of aflured ignorance has often per- 
fuaded the fond mother to ditcard the tutor for the 
' danclng-mafter; to be more folicitous that the hopes of 
' the family, the heir, perhaps, to a title, an eftate, and 
even a mare of legiHation, fhould be taught to hold 
up his head, than be furniihed with thofe j^deas and 
principles, which wou^i'^ render him truly happy in him- 
felf, and an honour and advantage to his friends and to 
liis country. 

Even among thofe who are folly fenfible of the ne- 
ceffity^f improving the beauties of the mind, as' well as 
the graces of the perfon, there prevails a predilection 
for modem languages and moderir Kterature to the ex- 
duiion of the ancient* In the idea of thefe, a fufficient 
Hock of hiftorical knowledge is to be gained by an at- 
tention to the events of the two or three laft centtiries^ 
and a fufficient acquaintance with philofophy and polite 
learning, from a perufal of the writers . of France and 
Italy. Colledlions of letters and ftate- papers, and the 
epigrammatic narratives of the Htftorian of Ferney, are 
to fopply the place of Herodotusj, Thucydides, and Livy. 
Ariofto, Taffo,' and Boileau, are to be read in prefe- 
rence to Homer, Virgil, and Horace ; and the works 
of Voltaire alone to be fubftituted in the place of all 
the poetry, all. the philofophy, and all the hiftory that 
has ever been written. " In confequence of thefe mif- 
taken notions, our great grammar-fchools, which have 
produced fo many ornaments of human nature, are ex- 
ploded by many, as the (eats of illiberal manners and 
of antiquated learnings 

III 
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In aiiiwer tQ thecha(rge, that Ulibeval mannevt) are 
the difgraceful charadsrimc of boys ^ucated in gram- 
mar-fchools, I mud confels I am pleal^d with the na- 
tural iimplicity of that age of fprightlineis and ifiezpe- 
Tience ; nor do I know a light more truly ridiculous, 
than that of a boy of fourteen a£Ee£ting theGracesy-^nd 
behaving amon^ his fuperiors in age and attainments, 
with all the difgu^^g eafe of felf-fiifficiency. The 
fame natural good lenfe, which makes the boy ad in 
charader, will teach the man a manly behaviour. And 
I believe every judicious perfon had rather fee his ion, 
/ while very young, partaking in the noify mirth of his 
ichool-fellowsy than bowing and grinning in the infipid 
circle of a card- party. " - 

With re^£t 10 the other charge, that a leaned 
education is a little out of faihion in fome polite circles, 
we cpnfefs and Umeiit that it is true. But though we 
allow faihioa to di6tate without controul the exad^di* 
mendoos of a buqkl^.or a head-'drefs; yet a regard for 
the honour and happinefs of human nature induces us 
to diTpute her fovereign authority in thofe things on 
which depend the! manners and ientiments of a rifing 
generation. 

If, however, it is granted, that the true gentfem^a, 
that is, the man of enlarged notions and polifhed tafte, 
cannot, by ^ny method oieducation, be To well formed, 
as by the claiHcal ; .yet it by no. n^eans ibUows, that 
thofe whofe happinefs muft, in a great meafur^ , depend 
on leis comprehenfiye vi^ws of men and things, fliould 
be inftruded in the fame mode. . The time that is 
ufually rpent in Lilly's Grammar, and in acquiring 
juft fo much knowledge of the Latin language as may 
mfpire a young man with vanity, but which cannot 
. enable him to enter into the fi)irit of s^n author, is cer* 
tainly ill beftowed. He who is defigoed for a vulgar 
walk of life had much betteii be reding Wingate's 
Arithmetic than Cordery's Colloquies, aiid learnbg the 
, Rule of Three than the Syntax. . 

The miftakes of well-meaning ignorance are to be. 
pitied and excufed. But how ihail we apologize for 
thofe who move in a higher fphere, and who cannot but 
Ipowy that the greater men gur nation has produced, 

whether 
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vliethcr grbttnefi b-eftimated b^^power/ wealth, titl^ 
knowledge, or virtiie, have laid the foundation of their 
•minence in our g^aikifflar-fchools, where little elfe was 
taught but dafiical learning ? how ihall we apologist 
for thefe, when they flight a mode of education which 
the experience of ages has proved to be efficacious^^ and 
adopt a new one, which, from its fuperficial nature, 
cannot form the man of dtgnky, OT of juft tafte ? Would 
ft Moit, for inftance, a Sidney, a Raleigh, a Milton, 
s^ Temple, and many others, have attained to that pefr 
fedion of character, at which they afbired and arrived, 
if they had been educated in the fuperndal modes ? 

Some leading authors feem to have wifhed that all 
our literary inquiries (hould be Tunited to that period. 
which they are pleafed to diftingurfli by calling it the 
•ge of Lewis XxV, It is indeed a fhining interval in 
the revolutions of time ; but moft of the great charac- 
ters that appeared in it, were formed on the models of 
' 11 better age, the age of Auguflus, or of Pericles. And 
I know not, whether the glorious reign of our own 
Elizabeth might not exhibit examples of probltv and 
. teaming, valour and patriotifm, ^t^ for the imitation 
of an Engliihman, than thofe of any epoch in th^ annals 
of our rival nation. '• " ' 

While, however, we reprobate the idea of confining 
attention to the writings and tran&6lions of the laft 
three hundred years^ it mud be confefled that ibk pe- 
riod delerves regard. The inventions of the compafi^ 
pf |»-intiog, of gunpowder, and acoafequent fpirit of 
enterprize, -have rendered modem times peculiarly in- 
terefting. During this period, the French nation, to 
ufe their own idea, liave been reroi^kably awakened ; 
nor will any man of letters, with juft pretenfions to 
tafle, reft fatisfied> without reading the works of Pene- 
lon, of Botleau, and of many, others who have written 
in the true fpirit of the ancients. He will, after all, 
acknowkdge^ that they areJ)ut imitations of thofe ori- 

§inals, which are no lefs open to us than they were to 
iem; and will confefs it to be a want of fpirit, to 
drink at the diftant fbream, when we have acce^ to the 
fountain. If we can be contented with Imitations, we 
have excellent ones ia the works of Pope and Addifon. 

But 
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But what iculotor would be fatis6ed vttli eseamining 
the pkfter bmft, who wa&at lihertj t^ walk! in theFlo- 
remine gallery ? 

There b certainly fomethihg in the character of an 
Engliflunaa analogous to the difpofition of an old Ro- 
inan. He has a natural generonty, and love of inde-* 
pendence* He has alfo a eravity of temper^ better 
. adapted to mental and nioral improvennent, than any 
othar ; becaufe more capable of fixed attention. French 
ifivacity is foreign to his nature; fafhion, indeed, 
makes him fometimes adopt k^ but it (its aukwardly 
on him, leflens hislnward confcioufnefs of dignity, and 
lowers him no leis in the ^(limation of others. The 
ideas of a Roman are congenial to him. His mind, 
when cultivated by a Clascal education, ilioots up to 
maturity with the vigour of an indigenous plant, but 
thrives (lowly, like the exotic, when nurtured only by 
the Sender fupplies of foreign and fupe^fkial irif^ruftion. 

Thepolifh of external grace, uiay indeed be deferred 
till the approach of manhood* When folidity is ob- 
tained by purfuing the modes prejfcribed by our fofe^ 
fathers, then may the file be ufed. The. firm fubftance 
will bear attrition, and the lu(ire then acquired will be 
durable. A feniibi^ ^her^ who is not himielf a con- 
vert to the elfeminacy of the times, had rather fee a fon 
, forming himfelf as a feholar and^ map, on the example 
of an old Roman or Ath^enian, than imitating, in his 
. writings and aflion^ the undignified vivacity of nations 
which hav« been taught, by their philofophy to degrade 
human nature. 

Surely, no one will deny that the two principal ob- 
je£ls in a w^Il-co^^^^^d education, are to cultivate a 
good heart, and to giv« tljie vuide^ilandlng fuch addi** 
tK>nal ftrength and uifbra)a«tion ^^tn%j fafely dire6l the 
heart in the various events ^f life, and teach the poiSei^ 
for of it to a^ up to the c;p0)psifative d^ity of human 
nature. But attainments merely ornamental have little 
tendency to accompliih either of thefe purpbies. On 
the contrary, as they add a IvArie without folidity, 
they induce idleneis to content itfe)f with the appear- 
ances of merit, which are eaiily afluoied, adad to negle^ 
the reality, as attainable only by a painful and unolen^- 

tatioua 
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tatious application. They infpire confidence without 
worth to lupport it ; they give an air of infolent fupe- 
riority which often defeats even the purpofe of pleafmg ; , 
and however they may caufe admiration in the diflipated 
and fuperficia], they are little efteemed by thofe whofe 
applaule is valuable, men of approved virtue and difpaf- 
iionate reflediion. They are then only ufeful and truly 
graceful when they tend to i:ender good characters more 
confpicuoufly amiable. 


No. IV. ON THE WISDOM OP AIMING AT 

PERFECTION. 


THE infirmity of human nature is a topic on 
.which th^ profligate love to enlarge. They arc 
apt to deduce an argument from it no le» injurious than 
fallacious. They infer from the concefHon that man is 
naturally weak and corrupt, that the precepts of ftriCt 
morality aie utterly uielefs» and originate in one of 
the main proofs 01 htunan imbecility, an ill-grounded 
pride. 

Man is indeed a weak creature ; but he is alfo an 
improveable creature. He has-ftrong pafllons ; but he 
has al(o ilrong powers within him to counterai^ their 
operation. He poflTefles reaibn ; and his happinefs cer- 
tainly depends upon the voluntary ufe or abule, the ne- 
gledt or the exertion, of this faculty. 

It feems probable, that they who urge the inefiicacy 
of philofophical and moral precepts, iire only endea- 
vouring to excufe their own indolence. The^r who feel 
themfelves little inclined to cbrreft their , mifcondufl, 
are very folicitous to perfuade themfelves that they are 
unable. " 

Indeed^ wherever human creatures are found, there 
tlfo are (o be found vice and mifery. Nor is this ap* 
pearance only among the rude and the illiterate, but 
among thofe who are adorned with all the arts of human 
kiDowledge. Obfervatjoa affords many e2.amples of 

. . thofe. 
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thofey who, after luvioj^ recommended virtue in thtf 
moft forcible manner with all tke appearance of fmce* 
rity, bave at lail fallen into the difgrace and wretched- 
nefs of iingalar profligacy^ Contrary to theijr convi^ioq^ 
their interefty their cbaradeT) to aU that feemed cftima- 
ble in their own eyes^ they have defcended firom the 
towering heights of virtue into the abyiTes of vice. 

Such infbinces do indeed often occur, and they are 
iifually blazoned and exaggerated by triumphant delin- 
quency. In many cafes of degeneracy, it is probable 
tnat the appearances of virtue were intincero. But al- 
lowing, what indeed the uniform deciiions of obferva* 
tion, reafbn, and religion, clegrly declare, tbat human 
nature is weak in the extreme ; y^t I would draw a di^ 
ferent conclufion from that which is deduced by the p3U» 
trons of llbertinifm. 

The nature of man is extremdy infirm ; therefore I 
aigue, let every effort be made to acquire ftrength. It 
cannot be faid that the endeavour muft of neceffity be 
abortive; it cannot be Md that we have not natural 
incitements fufficient to encourage a vigorous attempt. 
We have nice fenfibiliUes of moral re£titude> we have 
a. natural love of excellence, we have intelle^al 
powers capable of infinite improvenient, we have pre*^ 
.cepts innumerable, and, . to the honour of human na^ 
^ure, let it be added> that exaaiples alio greatlj 
abound. « . 

Many individuals, who Enrolled themfelves ^mong 
the ieveter fe^ of ancient pbilofbphy, have exhibitea 
moft animating proofs of the ftrength of human nature. 
It is not to. be fuppofed that they poiiefled faculties 
more in number, or more perfect in their , kind, than 
the prefent race. But they, lovf d excellence, and they 
believed that they were capable of it» That belief 
operated moft favourably on their exertion. They fuc- 
ceeded in their attempts, and ftand forth among man- 
kind like coloilal (Utues amid a collection of images lefs 
than the life. 

^ I hope therefore it will be rendering an effeCluaLfer- 
vice to mankind, if I can revive this belief .among the 
gaj and the diflipated. Philofophers have already re- 
ceived, li^ b\it|)hilofophers are to the reft of mankind 
^ ' what 
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-wkat a drop of water is to an ocean. The pretended 
philofophers are numeitius indfe^d ; btit tbey commonly 
-oividge opinions which tend to<]egrade and vilify fau* 
man nature. Pe^pukrit^ feems to be. more their obje^ 
-Chan the (oblime fittisradion of diiboTering and com- 
mnmcating ufefiil truth. But were the generality of 
Diankind convinced that they are capable of arriving at 
liijgh degrees of excellence, and' confequently led to 
-afpire at it, mond evil would certainly decreafe, and 
fbdety would ailixme a fairer appearance. Much mi* 
^ry and orach cVil cf all kind^ will always be in it» 
^during this (ublutiary ftate; but that flure of it which 
«s obranately and prefiio^ptuoufly occafioaed by our own 
folly, may certainly be removed by^hecorredion of that 
-folly. ■ / : . ^ : 

What if done in the works of art maybe efife€J:ed in 
morals. Were a itnufical i^itiifi^nt to be placed in the 
liands of a peaiant who had never beard or (tea one, 
mnd were he told that he might. If he were to attend to 
it, c»ll forth'founds from it whicii Wdtild dfeHgW feveiy 
lietrer, he would not be induced by aiiy argument to 
iie^ieve t&s poflibittty of it. -Yet let him regularly leam' 
and pra^fe a due time^ ttnd he wiD aittv^ at-a degrcfe 
of (kill, which, though far from peifeAioii,'vriH ap- 
pear nsimculous on comparifon with his origitial in* 
abiKt^. * So in- life, if you infori» your difciple that he 
IS able 10 reach a great decree of excejience, and urge 
Jbim to the attempt, he Will infallibly make great ad-* 
▼ances, and improve to his own afto^iibmentv But in- 
dulge his natural indolence, timidity, or defpair^ by ex- 
patiating on the irremediable weaknefs of human nature, 
and you effeftually preclude eyen his endcavciurs, and 
add to his natural imbecility. 

. In the works of art, in fculpturc^ and in painting, 
in the fubordinate operations of mechanical ingenuity, 
to what perfection does the hand of man attain ? When 
a (ayage (ees a watch, he adores it as a God. No earr 
neftne»of aiTertion would convince hia» that it wa^ the 
woik of a creature in all i^fpeCte like hhnfelf, except 
in acquired dexterity^ And^ eah man improve himfelf 
ib highly in the manual aits» in fcience, and in the 
produ^(m;s of taft^ and -be unable" to arrive at real and 
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ibiid improvement ia the fiaeft 9.rt and the nobleft 
fcience» the art and the fcience ^of condnding life f 
Half the attention and the coitdancf which is diiplajed 
in acquiring (kill in an occupation by winch money k 
to be gained, if beftowed on the melioration of the 
morals, would ufually produce a moft laudable char 
raster. 

The ftate of things is fo conftituted, that labour, 
well beftowed and properly directed, always produces a 
valuable effedt. Away then nith the philofophy which 
increafes the weakness of our nature, byjepreibntiflg -it 
as infuperable. Our perfonal e^ccellence and happinefs, 
our friends and our country, are greatly intereded in 
•exploding the pufillanimous jpbilo&j|>hy. We Aati i»* 
deed often fall ; but let us rife again undeje£ted. Our 
failings will be great, but great alfb n»ay be our vir- 
tues. At lead, according to an old- and jnft obferva* 
lion, by aiming at abfolute perfedion, we ihall approach 
it much more nearly than if we fat down ma^ve 
through defpair. 

The modern philofbphers atul their difciples^ While 
thej^ affert the inefficacy cf philofophy, of moral pre- 
cepts, of religious influence, are inclined to maintain, 
that the effed which thefe only pretend to produce, may 
be produced by m^ern honour. I would only, in reply 
to their infinuation,' afk them thefe queftions 7 Who 
are the perfons who openly and proudly commit deeds 
at which the child of nature, even the favage, would' 
ihudder ; who is guilty of the meaneft, cruelleft feduc- 
tion $ who wears a (word ready to plunge it into the 
heart of his d^areft friend for a trifling provocation ; 
who is ready to glory in breaking the peace of conjugal 
life, and ruining a family for the gratification of lufl: or 
vanity ? Unerring experience refdies. Men of Honour ; 
all, all honourable men. 

From fuch delufion let the untainted mind of youth 
haften to eicape. To religion and morality let it fly 
for fblid comfort, and for thofe affifbnces which can 
alone repair the ruins made in the glorious fabric of 
human nature by the fall of Adam, with our utmofl: 
endeavours, both reafbn and divinity inform us we (hall 
be at'laft greatly defective. Whither then ihall we go 
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for fuccottr ? whither fl^ll we turn to find that whick 
ihall fupport our weakneG, and fupply our defedts ? 
Philofophy is often vain, but religion never. To the 
Deity we muft have recouHe» who will certainly 
ftrengthen us by his grace,' and pardon our involun- 
tary failures^ of his inmiite mercy. 


Na V, OK THE FEAR OF APPEARING 

SINGULAR. 


IS! 


FEW among mankind are able, and perhaps fewer 
are willing, to take the trouble of prefervmg with 
confiilency a fyfteoi of principles purely of their own 
feleftion. They feparate themfelves into large divi- 
itons, which, like the dock conducted by the iheep and 
bell, implicitly tread in the footfteps of fbme diftin<^ 
guiflied leader. Thus is the pain of confulting the 
judgment in every emergency ealily avoided. The 
road becomes a beaten and a wide one, and each in- 
dividual, knows where to ftep, only by feeing^ where 
another has ftept before him. 

But if ^he chofen leader is a treacherous or injudicious 

uide, the followers - mufl inevitably be led into evil. 

ow it unfortunately happens, that the leaders, who 
are the moft lively to attract the more numerous 
Jierds, are the^ leoft likely to poflefs the more valuable 
qualities. For what is it which chiefly attradts po- 
pular notice ? Vanity and effrontery. But thefe qua- 
lities impjy difpoiitions obvioufly inconfiftent with an 
eminent and folid virtue ; though almofl always united 
withfhewy, fuperficial, and deceitful ornaments. Thus 
it happens, that the fafbionable modes of thinking ^nd 
living, whatever modes in the viciffitudes of human 
affairs affume that name, will feldom bear the te(i of 
inquiry, without difcovering that they are futile and 
culpable. For who, indeed, was the great legiflator 
who eitabliilied them ? Some rich ipan^ or fome titled 
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kdf, diftingtiiflied for boldneisy but not for excellence $ 
irain, prefumptuous, and di£tatonaI^ though qualified 
neither by nature, parts, nor education, to prefcribe to 
others i and^ elevated to empire by a concurrence of 
favourable contingencies with their own aipiring eflPortsi 
Once ieated on the throne, their edids are arbitrary and 
irreiiftible. With the authority of their lignature, 
there is no deformity which wiU not afluoie the appear* 
ance of beauty^ no vice which wfll not appear with all 
the confidence which naturally belongs to virtue, but 
which the delicacy of virtue is too apt to conceal. 

The fubjefts of thefe felf-ereded tyrants are moft truly 
flaves, though voluntary flavesj but as fla very of any 
kind is unfavourable to human happinefe and improve- 
ment, I will venture to offer a few fuggeftions, which 
may induce the fubjugated tribes to revolt, and claim 
their iavahiable birthright, their natural liberty. 

To fele6t a modeJ for imitation is one of the beft me- 
thods of' facilitating the acquiiiiion of any excellence. 
A living model not only fliews what is to be done, but 
how. The imitation muft not however be fervile. A 
fervile imitation is that which obeys the didates of the 
mafler without venturing to inquire into the reafon of 
Jt. The fervile imitator paces in the fame round, Jike-^ 
the mill-horie, wbofe eyes are hoodwinked, that he 
may not be. allured by intervening objedh to deviate 
from the tedious circle into a path of his own choice. 

It may not be improper to premife, that to one indi- 
vifiual bis own natural rights and po^flipns, of what- 
ever kind, are as valuable as thofe of another are to 
that other. It is his own happinefs which is concerned 
in his choice oCprinciples and conduct. By thefe he is 
to fland, or by thefe to fall. 

In making this important choice, then, let the fenfe 
of Its in^ortance lead him to aiSert the rights of man. 
Thefe rights will juflify him in afting and thinking, 
as far as the laws of that community, whofe protedlion 
he feeks, can allow, according to the fuggeftions of his 
own judgment. He will do right to avoid adopting 
any fyllem of principles, or following any pattern of 
condu£t, which his judgment has not pronounced con- 
ducive to his happiaefS) and confident with his duties s 
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Qonfift^nt witk thofe duties which he owes t6 his God, 
to his neighbour, to himfelf, and to his fociety. 
Though the fmall circle with whom he is perfonally 
conneded maf think and a^ different^, and may even 
defpiie and ridicule his fingularity, yet let him perfe- 
^mc. His dut7y his freedom, his confcience, and his 
happinefsy muft appear to every* man^ who is not hood- 
winked, fuperior to all coniiderations. 

Men a€t wrong fcarcely leis often from the defe£t of 
courage, than of knowledge and prudence. Dare 
to be wife, faid an ancient ; m order to which, it will 
firft be neceflary to dare to be fmgular. But in this aild 
every other eflrort of virtue, it miift not be extended 
beyond the golden mean. The fingularity which I re- 
commend will be as diftant from morofenefs and mi- 
fanthropy, and from ridiculous oddityy as it will from 
an unmanly and pernicious fubmiflion to thole who 
poilefs no reafbnable right to take the lead. 

If the immoderate fear of appearing (ingukr is inju- 
rious to health, to fortune, to peace of mind, and to 
rational enjoyment, as perhaps on a farther coniidera- 
tion it will appear to be, I mall contribute fomething 
to promote happinefs, by daring to be fo Angular as 
to recommend fingularity. 

• Of the many young men who impair their conilitu- 
tlons by early excefs and debauchery, a great part is 
inftigated to irregularity by other motives than the im- 
pulfes of paffion. A young man juft introduced into 
the company of his equals entertains a natural and a 
laudable defire to recommend himfelf to their favour. 
If they indulge in wine to excels, or in any other in- 
temperance, he muft do fo likewife ; for he cannot bear 
to be lingular; and has, belides, received among his 
prudential rules, that he is to do as the reft do, wnere- 
ever he may be fixed ; and who will indeed dare to dif- 
obey the precept which commands us, While we are at 
Rome, to do as they do at Rome ? Thus is the favour 
of our temporary companions gained j but our health, 
which was deligned to endure, and with proper manage- 
ment would have endured, till the regular decays of 
nature, is greatly injured, or totally deftroyed. I will 
then venture to exhort the young man^ Rot fo uiuch to 
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thread the unpntiiuon.of fingvkiUy, as to. eodang^r.thft 
lo&of that whidli- cas rddosifbetcompletelj regained^ 
and without which no favour^ no applaujle», no popuk-^ 
lily, can give to life its natural fweetneik 

With refped to that ruin which confifts in the lofi i>f 
fortune and the accumulation of debl^ it i» daily tC" 
fedted by the fear of fingularity. However their mzn^ 
ces may have^ declined, they who are whirled in. the 
irortex of failiiont cannot retrench* They muil a^ as 
their equals a6t ; they mu(l» like others, drefs,. keep 
a table, an equipage, and relbrt to public diveriions. 
It h neceffary, according to their ideas ; and they ta- 
citly acknowledge tlie obUgatioa to be much greater 
than that of the moral duties. For who could bear to 
be- odd people^ to- defcend among the tribes of thofe 
whom no body bipws, and who indeed are diftingui/hed 
only for the plain qualities of probity and decency ? 
Indigencies and extravagancies are thus allowed, not 
altogether for the pleafure they afford, but often from 
«the horror of (ingularlty. It is to be wiihed, that the 
horror of a bankruptcy, a gaol, an elopement, or a pif- 
toJ^ poifciled even half the influence. 

In deftvoying health and fortune, it certainly de* 
(troys that peace of mind, without which all external 
advantages whatever are but like mufic and painting, 
banquets and perfumes, to him who has loft all powers 
of perception. But fuppoiing health and fortune to be 
preferved, yet the fear of fingularity will lead to omit- 
iions and commiflions which will one day hurt a confci- 
ence not entirely infendble. Religion and duty enjoin 
many things which are real folecifms and downright 
barbarifins in the fchool of Albion. 

When health, fortune, and'peace, are gone, i( may 
be juftly feid, no arguments are neceflary to prove, that 
there can be no enjoyment. But fuppoiing them not 
entirely renounced, and that room were left for fbme 
degree of happinefs, even that little would be greatly 
lefTened by a too fcrupulous fear of deviating from the 
arbitrary ftandard of a fantaftic mode. The taftes, fan- 
cies, inclinations of other 'men, cannot pleafe us like 
the genuine choice of our native feelings, diredted by 
our Own judgment. They may indeed be adopted, and 
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even loved ; but an adopted-tbild feldom excites and 
ibothes cAir fenfibOIties'^ a degree equal to that which 
b caufed by our own. 

Upon the whole, I cannot belp thinking, that how- 
ever Pride niay vaunt herfelf, and Fafhion may afTume 
«irs of fuperior wiTdom in her choice, it is iingularly 
fboliih, abfurd, and wicked, to decline any practices 
and any habits, however unufual, which tend to render 
one flngujarly learned, fingularl/ good, and fmgularlj 
happy. 


No. VI. ON THE INJUSTICE AND CRUELTY 
OF THE PUBLIC PRINTS. 


AFR E E country is that in which not only the life 
and the property of every individual, but his re- 
putation alfo, which is often dearer to him than both^ 
is fecured by efficient laws. That country is not the 
land of perfe^ liberty, however it may arrogate the 
name, in which the <:hara6ler of every member may be 
traduced at pleafure in the moil public manner, with- 
out redrefe, and without thepoffibiKty of an adequate 
exculpation. Oppreffion of the people may propeed 
from the people, as well as from the throne. The 
liberty of the prefs is pregnant with advantages; but the 

' licentioufhefs of it teems with evils which aJmoft coun- 
terbalance them. It IS true, that the liberty of the 
prefs is cjential to civil liberty. But why do we efti- 
mate the enjoyment of civil liberty as one of the great- 

- eft of human bleffings ? ConfeiTedly becauie it allows 
the natural and reafonable poffeffion of all the rights and 

Erivileges of man, in his individual and connected (late $ 
ecaufe it fecures to him the enjoyment of all which 
God, and reafon, and nature, and his relative Htuation, 
have taught him toThold dear. That kind and degree, 
therefore, of liberty which cannot be fecured without 
eodan^eriDg aU thefe, certably fruftrates the primary 
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purpose of a free conftitution. Liberty, under fuch 
circumftances, operates on human happineis with all 
the malignant influence of real defpotifm. 

Our own country is conftitutionally the frecft on the 
face of the globe, If there is any oppreCion in it, it 
proceeds from the people, and operates on themfelves. 
And there is a fpecies of oppreflion peculiarly cruel and 
unjufty as it often falls heavieft on the good, the peace- 
able, and the inofFenfive. 

It is true indeed, that, in this free country, we have 
laws for the puni^raent -of defamation; but nothing 
is more cafy than to evade them. They do indeed 
(bmetimes prevent an open attack ; but they cannot 
preclude the various and indrredt methods of diflemi* 
Dating calumny, which ingenuity, itinmlaied by malice 
or the hope of gain, can eaiily invent. 

The laws of the Twelve Tables made defamation a 
capital crime. The pnni(hment was rigorous. It ap- 
peared fo in the age of Auguftus, and v/as changed to 
corporal chaftifcnient. It was again rendered capital in 
the reign of Valentinian ; and the feverity with which 
fo wife a people as the Romans have treated this crime, 
from the earheft to the lateft period of the empire, evi- 
dently ihews how deep a fenfe they entertained of its 
malignant influence on the happinefs of fociety. 

Our laws are indeed lefs fevere. We are juftly jea* 
lous of our liberty. I will not fuggeft an idea which 
can tend to the infringement of that liberty. I am 
grateful to Providence for having placed me in a 
country where it fo glorioufly prevails. There is no 
(acrifice, confiftent with innocence, which a good man 
would not make, to hand down the blellings derived'^ 
from our fathers, undiminiflied to our children. What 
I now fay, tends moft effectually to prefer Ve them invio- 
late : for, to exprefs~ my ideas in the words of the 
learned Blackftone, to cenfure the licentimfnejs^ is i9 
maintain the liberty^ of the prefs. 

Let, therefore, the laws remain unaltered. If the aU 
teration is attended with danger. I will only appeal to 
the hearts, the manners^ and the underflandines of my 
readers, for the voluntary reformation which 1 would 
cflFe6t ; a reformation to be begun and completed by 
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.themfelves,_and which, inftead of impairing civil li- 
berty, will enlarge it, and will render it a diffufive 
^ood, almoft unalloyed with evil : A rare condition of 
human felicity I 

With refpedt to the writers and the publifliers of ca- 
lumny, they have ufually but one or two objects in 
view ; either the gratification of malice, or the earning 
of a morfel of bread. But hunger and paffion are 
powerful incitements. The whilpers of reafon, and 
juftice, and humanity, will fcarcely be heard amidft the 
clamours of aflailants fo huportunate. Prom them, 
therefore, we feck^not redre& by expoftulation. We 
apply to the liberal fentiments of a people truly free^ 
who value their freedom, and who paffels fenfe enough 
to take the mod eflfedtual method* for its fecurity . They' 
will renounce the poor pleafure which they receive 
from the gratification of an improper curiofity, when 
they find that it cannot be gratified without rendering 
the liberty of the^prefs a fource of mifery to the moft 
deferving in the community ; when they find that the 
people's licentioufnefs more efFeflually faps the foun^ 
dation of liberty, than the ambition of a king. 

Let us turn our ^attention to the origin and progrefi 
of that fpecies of pubHcation, which, v^ithin a few 
years, has become a general caufe of complaint among 
all the moderate and the we 11- principled. A mechanic, 
after a fer.vile apprenticeibip, fets up for hirafelf m 
the art of printing ; an art, which, when honourably 
exercifed, is fingularly ufeful and eftimable : but^ like 
many other arts, it is over-run by its profefTors. The 
young adventurer therefore finds it neceflary to ftrike a 
^ho\d ftroke, as .it is terqied, in order to procure profit 
and diftini^ion. If he has friends, and can raife money, 
and inftitute a partnerfliip, he engages in a news-paper. 
In order to gain notice, it muft not at firft be moderate, 
but mufl abound in fihufe, and in anecdote. A letter-box 
is fixed to the wmdow of fome of the moft public ftreets 
in the metropolis. Into this receptable every dark 
affafiin is tacitly invited to throw his poifoned dole- 
No man is fo virtuous as not to have failings. No man 
is fo inconfiderable as not to have enemies. Here then 
is an opportunity of expofing thdfe fecrets, which per- 
haps 
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-liaps the confidence of a friend has made known to the 
treacherous divuJger of them, and of gratifying the^ 
' malice of a coward with fafety, and by the inflidtion of 
the cruelleft injury ; that malice which was perhaps ex- 
cited oniy by a fuperior degree of excellence. And 
who is to lit in judgment on what is received ? Thofe 
who are often attentive to their intereft alone. The 
papers are fubmitted to the confideration of fome dark 
conclave ; and if it feems good to the inviilble agents 
«. who fit in it, the tale of infamy, the oblique infinua- 
tion, the whifper of fufpicion, the invention of the 
wanton, the belief of the credulous, the virulence of 
revenge, private pique, and public refentment, are in 
a few hours fcattered over the empire. 

In this manner the public ere6b a defpot over them** 
(elves. One of their own order, and foiiietimes one of. 
the obfcureft perions in it, inftitutes a tribunal, where 
fentence is pronounced on all, frequently without due 
examination, and with little regard either to juftice or 
to mercy. No other limits are affigned to the fevere 
decree, which is ifTued out to brand with infamy the 
bed of chara^ers, than thofe which are necefTary to 
efcape the letter of the law, and elude the poflibility of 
a fuccelsful profecution. So unmanly and fo cruel are 
the decifions of this arbitrary tribunal, that even female 
innocence is often punilhed with its feverefl fentences. 
Virgin purity and conjugal virtue are blackened with 
afperfions wmch can fcarcely ever be wiped off. Wounds 
are infiidled on the parent's heart which no time can 
heal : for one great misfortune attending this mode of 
fcandal is, that though all are ready to lillen to the ca* 
lumny, few have candour and patience to hear and ad- 
mit the vindication. Many fee the attack, who nevef 
fee the defence. Even if the vindication were as gene- 
rally received as the abufe, it is a cruel neceffity to be 
forced relu^antly forward on the public eye, to be 
obliged to anfwer fevere and groundlefs cha^ges^ 
brought by thofe who have no right, either' by the 
laws of God or of man, to diffeminate throughout the 
world an unprovoked accufation. Can that govern- 
Inent be well regulated where a mechanic is able to 
cre6t himfelf into an opprefllve tyrant, to wound the 
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lieart of the innocent, break the peace of faknilfes^ 
blacken the hrighteft characters, detract from the moft 
alloweci nierit, degrade and lower every rank and'dig- 
nitj ; and ail this, not only with innpunfty, but with 
iiich rewards from the public as enable him to aoniis 
an independent fortune, and laugh over the ruins on 
which he has erefted his proiperity. 

Many among us are heard to complain of the in- 
croachments ot government on the liberty of the fub- 
jedl, and of the oppreflions of an adminiflration. ; I aik 
«very individual in the Britifh empire, Whether he ever 
experienced a fingle a^ of oppreflion from the crown> 
cr the miniflers of the crown, equal to that which is 
daily and hourly inflifted, in the moft arbitrary man- 
ner, by an Editor of a licentious public paper ? The fe-* 
vere puni^iments of the law cannot be inflrdled by any 
power known to our conftitution without a formal pro- 
cefs, even on thofe who deferve them. But the (dera- 
tions of this engine of oppreflion, in the hands' of an 
interefted plebeian, unappointed, unauthorifed, and 
unoffcnded, infli£t the fevereft penalty, without judge, 
juryj witnefTes, confcience, or humanitv. 

The man who is guilty of this violation of every fo- 
cial law, fhall in the mean time think himfelf, and be 
thought by oihers, an honed man, and even a patriot ; 
fliall riot in plenty amidil friends and riches ; While he 
who takes frmn me my purfe, and the traih which it 
contains, perilhes by the haiter. All this is tolerated 
by a fenfible and an humane people, becaufe, by the 
abufe of language, the licentiouinefi of the prefi is 
called its liberty. 

I will not enlarge on the diabolical malignity of party 
and political abuTe, which flows through thefe dirty 
channels. Malignant as it is in its nature and origin, 
it is in this age too much defpifcd to efFeft much niif- 
chief. It as naturally purfues a minifter or a fuccefsful 
party, as a ftiadow the fubftance. If we takfe but a 
curfory view of paft times, we ihall fee that many who 
are now juftly cxjnfidered as models of virtue and of 
political wi^om, were in their day afperfed with all 
the venom which a virulent party could expcftorate 
iipon them. On bad hearts and mean minds, the lu- 
crative 
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crative advantages of high offices in the (Tate will al-^ 
ways have an hiftuence hreiiftibly alluring. They will 
never reft at e^fe without a participatron of them ; but 
will engage fome poor dependent printer to admit their 
poHbnous writings into his paper, in hopes of fupplant- 
m^ others to make room for themfelves. The poor 
pnnte^ confiders his fortune made when patronized b^ 
lords and dukes, and ftands ready to calumniate the 
beft men, or to (peak treafon, for the confidendal finile 
af a wretched and difappointed, an envious and an ill-^ 
Sfttatfod peer 1 pet haps of a yilkin^ Y?hp would belraj 
his country, because he cannot procure a lucrative place- 
in its adniiniftration. 

I will not now expatfate oa the wickednels of evil- 
leaking, a topic which has been admirably treated by 
the divmes of England. If any reader can want to be- 
infbrmed how inconiiltent k i» with the ipirit of Chril^ 
tianity, and bow pregnant with moral' and fodal evU 
of every kind, I wilt refer him to-al] the moft celebrate4 
compofers of fermons in the Engllfh language. But^ 
aksf they who deBght fn fcandal poifeS difpoOtiont' 
not to be delighted or reformed by a termon. 

In the mean time, I will content myf^f with en- 
treating readers of the better fort, the humane, and the- 
well-educated of the higher ranks (with whom I hope 
to prevail), to fet a noble example, by refuting to give 
encouragement to thofe prints which are notorious for 
perfonal abufe and the publication of family fecrets., 
It is but juft to fay, that there are fome refpedtable con- 
ductors of the prints, who exclude as far as human- 
vigilance can exclude, aW that is injuriaus. ^ 

For their own fakes, 1 advife the Public not to take 
in pamphlets and papers which deal in all the bitterneisr 
of fcandal. Their own heaFts and happinefs will be 
injured by the perufal of them, and they cannot know 
bow foon it may be their turn to fufFer by the malignity 
which they are fo ready to enjoy. 

It is indeed a melancholy truth, that the love of ca- 
lumny, and the curiofity to be acquainted with the 
private atfairs of all diflinguifhed characters, is become 
fo general, that a work fcarcely wants any other re- 
commendation, if it profeifes per finality tind_ antidote. 

The 
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The prevalence of this cruel tafte precludes the relifli of 
innocent and ingenious works on general topics. It 
will kKo infallibly habituate the mind to delight in 
cruelty and malice : for, as the feeling Goldfmith fays, 
like the tyger that feldom defifts from purfuing man 
after having once preyed upon human Aefh, the 
reader, who has^ once gratified his appetite with 
calumny, makes ever after the moft agreeable feaft 
on murdered reputation." 




No. VII. ON FORMING A TASTE FOR 
SIMPLE PLEASURES. 


TO argue againfl pleafure in general, is abfurd. 
It is the Jaw of nature, that every animal ihould 
prefer the agreeable fenfations to the difagreeable. 
. But it is incumbent on the moralift to explode thofe 
jpleafures, which, though they are tranfient and unfatiC- 
factory in themfelves, are yet found to occafion paia 
which is permanent, and injury which is real. 

Perhaps the moft effectual mode of accomplifhing this 
purpofe, is not to arraign pleafure in general, but to 
fubftitute other pleafures in their place ; for man muft 
be amufed and delighted. Pernicious amufe men ts and 
poifoned delights will be purfued, if others ceafeto be 
obvious. 

It is certain that nature has interfperfed a great num- 
ber of objects capable of affording the livelieft delight, 
without danger of future pain, and even vvith the pro- 
bability of deriving improvement and additional plea- 
fure by reflecting on the pad enjoyment. Such, indeed, 
are thofe innocent pleafures which we follow, in early 
youth with cheerful ardour, and which we enjoy with 
fmcere delight, before we are vitiated and hardened by 
a long intercourfe with a depraved world ; before the 
qualities of the lamb and the dove aie exchanged for 
the lefs amiable wifdom of the wolf and the ferpent. 

Amidft 
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Amidft all the Improyements which we make in a 
ftate of high civilization, we lofe forae natural taftes 
and prbpenfities which were favourable to virtue. We 
acquire wants and notions which difturb our repofe, 
and caufe a feverifh anxiety, ever thirfting, and liever 
fetisfied. 

The fimple and innocent fatisfaflions of nature are 
ufually within reach ; and as they excite no violent 
perturbation in the purfuit, fb are they enjoyed without 
tumult, and relinquiflied without long or painful regret. 
It will then render effential fervice both to happinefs 
and morality, if we can perfuade men in general to tafte 
and to form ail habitual attachment to the genuine 
iatisfadtions of uncorrupted nature. 

One of the firft affections which the heart perceives,. 
IS filial piety. As years increafe, this affedtion dilates; 
and extends itfelf to brothers and iKlers, reldtives ancf 
domeftics. The child loves and is beloved by all ^ 
around him. Amidft tfie converfation, the events, the 
endearments and tender duties of a family^ he finds full ' 
V play for all his faculties and propenfities, and is often; 
by his own lubfequent confeffion, happier at this early- 
age than in any period which fucceeds-.- 

I fay then, that^ were a- tafte for this fimple pleafiire 
retained, were men at a mature age led to feek their 
happinefs in domeftic life, and in the^ exercife of the 
mild virtues of family ofnces, their enjoyments, though 
h(s brilliant and noify, would be purer, arid more fub^ 
'ftantial. But, on the contra ry^ we fee the'm no fooner 
arrived at maturity^, than they eagerly leave the neft, 
and wander^ in fearch of an untried and an imaginary 
blifsj through all the wilds of diflipation. In the pre- 
cipitate "purluit, innocence is' often loft j and whatever 
progrefs is made in refinement, little is added to folid 
nappinefs. Our intereft, as we falfely call it, and our 
hx)nour, become the idols whom we devoutly worfhip^ . 
and on whofe altars we facrifice health, truth, peace, 
and liberty. 

We are indeed fo deeply engaged in our obje^s, that 

we cannot advert to the beauties of nature, thofe fertild 

. fources of unadulterated pleafure. The young mind i$ 

always delighted with rural fcenery. The earlieft poetry 

was 
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was paftoral, and every juvenile poet of the prefent 
day delighu to indulge in the luxuriance of a rural 
defcription. A tafte tor thefe pleafures will render the 
morning walk at leail as delightful as the evening ri- 
dotto. The various forms which nature adumes in thje 
viciffitudes of the feafons, will conftitute a iburce cf 
complacency which can never be exhaufted. How 
grateful to the fenies the fretfhne& of the herbage* the 
iragrancf of the (lowers, all thofe fimple delights of 
the fields which the poets have, from the ear{ieft ages, 
xto lels judly than exuberantly defcribed J '* It is all 
^' mere fiction," exclaims the man of the world, " the 
** produce of a vifionajry poet." He feels not, he can- 
not feel their truth. He fees no charms in herbs and 
bloifbms ; the melody of the grove is no muiic to his 
ear; and this happens, becaufe he has loft, by his 
own fault, thofe tender fenfibilities which nature had 
beftowed. They are ftill d^ily perceived in all their 
perfe^ion by the ingenuous and innocent* and they 
have been moft truly defcribed by feeling poets, as con- 
tribudng to pure, real, and very exalted delight. 

Yet thepoilefibr of extenfive lands, if he is a ma^ of 
&fhion and Ipirit, forfakes the fweet fcenes of rural 
nature, and iouts himfelf up in a coffee-houfe, at a 

faming-table, in a fetid affembly ; and leaves that li- 
eral air, which breathes ov,er his lawns, and agitates 
Bis forefts, to be inhaled by his menial ruftics. He 
perverts the deiigns of nature, and defpifes the here- 
ditary bleffings of Providence ; arid he receives the ade- 
quate punifhment in a reftleis life, perpetually feeking 
and never finding iatisfa€tion. But the employments 
' of agriculture, independently of their profit, are moft 
congenial and pleafing to human nature. An uncor- 
rupted mind (ees, in the progress of vegetation, and in 
the manners and excellencies of thofe animals which 
are deftined to our immediate fervice, fuch charms and 
beauties as art can. Seldom produce. Hufbandry may 
be fuperintended by an elegant mind, nor is it by any 
means neceflary that they who engage in it fliould 
contract a coarfenefs of manners or a vulgarity of fen- 
timent. It is moft favourable to health, to plenty, to 
lepofe, and to innocence ; and great indeed muft be 
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the obje£ls which juftify a reafbnabic creature in rc- 
Imquiinlng thefe. Are plays, are balls^ are noflprnal 
aiTemblies of whatever denomination, are debaucheries 
m all their modifications, .which tend to rob us of 
ileep, to leflen our patrimony, to injure our hei^Ithy 
to render us felfifb, vicious, thpughtlefs, ^qd ufeleisy 
equivalent to thefe .^ Keafon replies in the ipegatiye; 
yet the aloiofl univerfal departure from innocence mi 
iimph'city, will lead the afHraiative eftablifhed by a 
corrupt majority. 

It is not without a (igh, that' a thinking i^afi can pMs 
by a lordly manfion, the fweet retreat aefertcjd by it* 
falfely-renned pofleflbr, who is ftupidly caroufing in 
fome tavern of a polluted city. When he lees the 
chimney without fmoke in the venerable hpuie, where 
all the country was once welcomed to partake of prince^' 
hofpitality, he cannot help lamenting that prqgrefs oF 
refinement, which, in rendering the defcend^nts of tjie 
great fine gentlemen, has left them fomel|^i|ig lefs thaa-t 
men, tkough the defedt of ^ manly virtues. 

The fuperintendence of a garden migl^t of itfelf oc- 
cupy a life elegantly and pleafurably. Nothing is bet-i^ 
ter able to gratify the inherent paffion of novelty ; for 
Nature is always renewing her variegated appearance* 
She is infinite in her productions, and the hfe of man' 
may come to it-s clofe before he has feen half the pic- 
tures which fhe is able to difplay. The taile for gar- 
dening in England k at prefent pure. Nature is re- 
ftored to her throne, and reigns majefUcally beautiful! 
in rude magnificence. The country abounds with cut* 
tivated trails truly paradifaical. But as the contemplative 
obferver roams over the lawn, and enjoys the Ihade of 
the weepliig willow, he is often led to enquire, ^* Where 
is now the owner of this wildernels of fweets ? Hap- 
py man !" he exclaims, " to poffefs fuchr a fpot as 
this, and to be able at all times to tafte the pleafure 
which I feel fpringing in my boibm." But, alas !' 
the owner is engaged in other fcenes. He is rattling 
over the ftreets of London, and purfiilng all the fo- 
phiflicated joys, which fucceed t© fupply the place 
where Nature is relinquiihed. If he cpndefcends to 
pay an annual vifit to the retreat, he brings ^ iih him 
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all his acquired inclinations ; and while he fits at th$ 
card- table, or at the banquet, and thinks of little el(e 
than promoting his intereft at the next election, he 
leaves the fhrub to bloiTom and diffufe its fweets in un- 
oblerved folitude. 

Can it be believed', that nature bellowed beauty on 
the foliage of a flower but with a view to pleafe ? The 
fruit might be produced, in the fame procefs, without 
any richnefs and diverfity of colour. No other animals 
are fenlible of their grace but the human ; and yet the 
auftere man of buiinefs, or the vain man of pleafure, 
will arraign another with a face of importance for his 
admiration of a flower. He calls the tafte trifling and 
ufelels. But is not a refufal to be pleafcd with fuch 
appearances, like the mafignant unthankfulnefs of a 
fullep gueft, who refufes to tafte. the moft delicious 
dainties prepared for Jiis entertainment ? 

Fine weather in England is the four ce- of a very fen- 
fible pleafure ; but he who is engrofl'ed by vice or by 
bufinels, will live half a life without admiring the 
beauties of a blue fky, bafking in the vernal funfhine, 
or inhaling, with any confcioufnefs of delight, the bal- 
1am of a weftern gale. 

A Tondnefs for the pleafing animals which Nature has 
placed around us, is another fource of natural, and pure, 
and innocent amufement. The plumage and the fong 
of the bird were doubtleG intended to delight the ear 
and the eye. Who can behold the playful lamb with- 
out complacency ? The fidelity of the dog, the gene- 
roiity of the horfe, and the charadteriftic qualities, as 
well as fhape and beauty, of all animated nature, are 
admirably adapted nto charm the heart which is yet 
unrpoiled. 

But, in a proper intercourfe and behaviour among 
our fellow-creatures, is found to confift our principal 
' and moft conftant delight. To do good, and to pre^ 
vent evil, as far as the fphere of our influence or adti- 
vity extends, is an infallible method of deriving to 
ourfelves pleafurabl'e emotions. And if we confult what 
pafles in our bofoms, before our youthful fenfibilities 
are blunted, we fhall find, that Nature has taught us 
to find a great- pleafure in relieving diftre fs, and in com- 
municating enjoyment. 

The 
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The cunning and the crafty, of whom confifts a great 
part of the buly crowd, who derive an unnatural influ- 
ence from the pofleilion of riches, will deem the fimpli- 
city which I have recommended, folly. Such men will 
deem truth alfb folly. They confider virtue and truth 
as words invented to delude the fimple ones ; but, in 
truth, to retain through life fome thing of the (implicit^ 
of the infant, will render the improved and cultivated 
man truly wife. For, after all the refinements of falfe 
philofophy, and the low arts of jefuitical cunning, 
honefty is our truell: interefi, and innocence our beft 
wiiciom. 


▲ ^ 


No. VIII. ON SUPPORTING THE DIGNITY OF ^ 
TH£ COMMERCIAL CHARACTER. 

IN a country whofe infular fituation has rendered it 
naturally commercia], it is good policy to place the 
mercantile profeflion in an honourable light. It has not 
ufually held a very high, place in the efteem of the 
world ; becaufe, in moft countries, it has been difgraced 
by cdvetoufnefs and circumvention. Its primary obje^, 
the accumulation of money, has never appeared with 
any peculiar luftre in the eyes of thofe who have feea 
the beauty of difinterefted patriotifm and heroic gene- 
roiity. Bat at the lame time it is certain, that a mercan- 
tile life affords fcope for the difplay of many good 
qualities and of virtues, which, from their fublime and 
difficult nature, may conftitute the merchant a pradlical 
philofopher. It affords an ample field for the exercife 
of commutative juftice, of felf-deniaJ in refufing to take - 
advantages which might be taken with fecrecy ; of 
public virtue, in renouncing all traffic which n^ay be 
injurious, and in forming every connection, and im^ort*- 
ing every commodity, which may facilitate the opera- 
tions of a government. Large and extenfive commerce, 
inflead of narrowing, has enlarged the fentiments ; and 
Britifh merchants have, in the two laft centuries, joined 
to the moil exemplary integrity the mofl liberal bene- 
ficence. 

But 
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But it mud be owned, that they then appeared nioft 
refpe^laUe when they leaft departed from their charac- 
ter. In the pre&nt age they have relinquifhed the lim- 
plicity of their anceftors, and, endeavouring to import 
the airs and manners of a court into a counting-houfe, 
bave loft their dignity, and diminiihed their profits. 

It has been fatd, that, in order to pref^e a politi* 
cal conftitution in its original purity, it is neceflary^ 
at certain intervals, to reduce it to its primary prin- 
ciples. Deviation from right, and encroachment on 
€rror» are the natural confequences of human infirmity, 
in the progreifive revolution of affairs. It is therefore 
as neceflary in morals, as well as in politics, to return 
to principles and manners, which have been infenfibly 
foruiken in the jpurfuit of innovation. The manners 
of our predeceilors, which we now delpiie as fimple 
and unrefined, will be found, in many infiiances, more 
conducive to national and perfohal happinefs, than the 
nominal improvements which have fuperfeded their pre- 
valence. . . 

I ivill not dwell on general obfervations, but will 
deduce my remarks from real life. I afiTert then, that 
the merchants of the prefent times are often aibamed 
of the appellation of citiiens.- My proof is the fa6(, 
that they defert the city. No fooner have they accu- 
mulated a competent fum, than the noble manfion in 
a venerable ftreet is for^ken for a fmart houfe in a 
new-built iquare. The principal's prelence is thus 
removed from the fcene of adion, and opportunities 
are afforded for every fpecies of idlenels and fraud in 
the inferior fiibfiitutes. Habits are contracted, and 
intimacies formed in the new region, moil oppofite to 
the fpirlt of commerce. Late hours and irregular 
banquets are not at all conducive to that pun^uality 
which conditutes one of the moil valuable and graceful 
qualities of a merchant. Great and enormous wealth 
can indeed (upport almoft any fpecies of -folly; but 
the misfortune is^ that they who have their fortunes to 
make will emulate thofe who have already made them. 
Ta live at next door to a peer, or in a ftreet with 
dukes, is a temptation f(;arceiy refiftible. Add to 
thefe folld fatisfadions of the merchant himfelf> that 

the 
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the kdies of the famil/ feel new degrees of gentilitj, 
like infpiration, mdually cpme upon them, as they ap- 
proach more neany to the purlieus of St. James's. 

It was not thus that a Grefliam raifed a fortune and 
a reputation eq^al to the thoft renowned perfonages of 
his time. It was by \ndiAry, temperance, regularity, 
clofe application, and by leaving thofe to follew fa- 
fhion, whofe fhallow intelledls could find no other 
objed to purliie. It would have been an ttl exchange 
to have given up the title of the father of the greateid 
city in Europe, and the glory of founding a college and 
a forum, for the petty vanity of redding in the circle of 
faihion $ to have deicended from the firft in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Exchange, to be theiaft in Bloonilbury- 
fquare. 

I would advife the merchant, who would live with 
real dignity, to make the c-ity reibeflable, if he does not 
find it fo, by difplaying his wonn in it. Worthy con- 
duct, with a noble fortune, will aggrandize any pUce., 
Adorn that place in which it is your lot to be fixed. 
Where, indeed, ought men to expend their opulence 
nK>re readily than where it was amailed, where their 
characters are well known, and their virtues valued ? 

Many evils refult from this general emigration. The 
influence of good example is loft among the numerous 
tnbe of apprentices, clerks, and journeymen, who are 
the riling generation of merchants j but whofe- morals 
are early tainted wth the fouleft infection,- by running 
after thofe pleafures which their fuperintendant appears 
to purfue. They are led to defpife that city and thofe 
manners which their mafter avoids. 

The city of London, as a corporate body, at this 
moment fuflfers by the contempt of the members who 
owe it raoft refpeft. When the rich and refpeCtable 
leave it, who are to fill its naagiftraeies and its coun- 
cil ? The lower orders of tradefmen, deftitute of edu- 
cation and of liberal views, are thruft forward into 
o#ice by nothing but their own pragtnatical activity. 
No wonder a corporation has loft its influence and ful- 
lied its honours, when thofe who ftand forth as its 
leaders, we the meaneft of its members. The opulent 
and mdft confequeatial have packed up their effe^s, 

as 
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as foon as tbey hsve acquired all they wanted^ and 
have left the pillaged city, to ftand or fall, as it may 
happen. They are no longer citizens, but efquires at 
their villaSyNand courtiers within the vicinity of the pa- 
lace. Like the reptile, they have dropped their dough, 
and dune with a new outfidft. 

A time has been, when merchants . only retired to 
their villas, when they had accumulated their fortunes. 
They now begin with a villa, af if it were as neceflary 
as a warehoule ; and end with bankruptcy as naturally, 
as unreludtantly, and as unblufhingly, as if it had been 
the object of their purfuit. Diilreu and difficulty excite 
meannefs and artince i fraud and injuftice foon follow, 
and the dignity of the Britifh merchant is funk in the 
icandalous appellation of a fwindler. 

The fall ot the eminent trader involves many in the 
misfortune. His wife and children are reduced from a 
life of fpkndor.and luxury to indigence and obfcurity j 
to a ftate which thej bear lefs patiently, becaufe they 
have been accuftomed to indulge their vanity and pride 
without controul. Vice, and every ipecies of mifery, 
are^ encreafed by. this imprudent condudt in his own 
family, and poverty brought into the houfes of his in- 
ferior afnilant^ or dependants, who have either entrufted 
him with their money «r their labour unrepaid. 

This is a pidure drawn from life : . what it reprefents 
daily occurs ; and. the whole of it is occasioned by the 
merchant's departure from his natural and his moft be- 
coming character. 

In order to refume that character, let him conlider 
what virtues his way of life particularly requires. He 
will find them to be induftry, honefty, and frugality. 
Let him ferioufly purfue them, nor be afhamed of them_ 
when he has fucceeded in his purfuit. Let him not 
dread the appellation of a dull cit, nor any of thofe 
jokes, with which the envy and malice of witlings con- 
fole themfelves on another's fuperiority. Let him ai^ 
fure himfelf, that the charafter of a man of integrity 
and benevolence is far more defirable than that of a 
man of pleafure or a man of faihion. The one is like 
folid gold, the other like tinfel j the one is like a ve<^ 
nerable oak> th^ other like the gaudy and tranfitory 
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tulip ; the one is always bleft and a bleffing^ the other 
frecjuently a curie- Dare to be what you are, is a rule ^ 
which, if obferved, would fecure to men that happinefs, 
of which the greater part never fee any thing but the 
phantom, the cloud in the place of the goddefs. 

The great fource of mercantile mifcarriage is, that 
the merchant ufually begins in a mode of life which 
ihottld naturally adorn a mcceisful condudon. He be- 
gins with a rural retreat, and wJth expenfive relax- 
ations; with thofe pleafures, which ihould, in the re- 
gular courfe, be referved as the reward of his toils, 
and the comfort of his age« He fpends his adtive days 
in fuperfluous and unfatisiaftory indulgence, and dooms 
the winter of life to want, to negle^, to a prilbn, or an 
alms-houie. I believe it is true, that at leail as many 
bankrupts are made by mifeondudt in fome mode or 
other, as by misfortune. 

In a country abounding with merchants, fbme of t^efe 
hints will be thought uiefui, and will be adopted by a 
few in the riling generation ; and the example of a few 
may in time be generally followed. 


No. IX. AN IDEA OF A PATRIOT. 


HEROIC virtue, in its moft exalted and compre- 
hend ve degree, though often talked of, is not 
often found. It muft indeed, like all other prodigies, 
appear but feldom. To produce it, it is necel&ry, 
that, beiides an union of the fined qualities of the heart 
and underftanding, many favourable contingencies, 
which no abilities can comipand, ihould at once con- 
cur in the fame individual. A Caefar and an Alexander, 
if they had been born in a cottage, and had lived in a 
village, would have died in obicuiity. And, indeed, 
after all the eulogia palled upon them, it may be fairly 
aiked, Whether, if fuch had been their lot, mankind 
would have had caufe to lament ? 

None but a barbarous age can admire the bloody 
triumphs of the mere conqueror; but every age miA 
agree in extolling the true patriot. True patriotifm, 

which 
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which IS a fpecies of heroic virtue, and indeed the heft 
ipecies of it, does not often occur. The name is dailj 
afTumed, and in our country has }oft its^ dignity by 
proftitution. It has been wantonly lavifhed on thoie 
who, from the worft motives, have fomented fadtioa, 
and kindlc^d the iiames of rebellion. It has been de- 
nied to the prefervers of their country, and given to the 
deftroyers of it ; to thofe who have fpent their lives, 
and exercifed the abilities they pofleiTed, in producing 
all thofe evils which the institution of civil ibciety was 
intended to extirpate. They evidently have had little 
dfe in view, but to render themfelves of confequence 
enough to be bought by an adminiftration. Selfifhneis 
andfpite, pride and a levelling principle, are 'qualities 
very unfavourable to the exiftence of civil liberty. Yet 
thefe qualities have appeared very clearly in thofe who 
have laboured to be forced into power by the efForts-of 
a falcinated populace. ' 

For the lake then of thole (H^ders among us whofe 
hearts are good and truly Englifli, but who, from the 
want of education or leifure, are not apt to think coolly 
when they iele£t a favourite leader, and who are often 
cruelly and infamoufly deluded to their own deftrtiflion, 
and to the detriment of that liberty which they love, I 
will endeavour to defcribe thofe characters which appesir 
to me truly patriotic. 

In the firft place, I would lay it 'down as an axiom , 
That a bad nian cannot be a patriot. Even the bad- 
neis of his heart may lead him to'aflume all the deceit- 
ful appearances of patriotilin. His envy, and his dif* 
appointed avarice and ambition, will induce him to 
revile thofe who are in pofTeffion of lucrative and power- 
ful employments, and this will ^PP^ar like a noble oppo- 
sition to the ftrides of power. To ferve his purpofes, he 
will declaim on liberty, and this will foon collect a party. 
Foois and wicked men abound. Thefe foon herd to- 

f ether, and even render themfelves of fome confeouence 
y their numbers. Honeft men are drawn in by the 
violence of the vortex, and the wicked leader at laft 
gains his felliih views, or at leaft obtains the fatisfa£tion 
of morticing thofe whom he envies. At all events, he 
is fure 01 one pleafure, whi^h is copgenial to his heart, 

that 
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tbat of ^reading mifchief and confufion. I repeat, 
therefore, that it will be nescei&ry to coavmce our* 
felvesy that a bad httfi>aDd» 'a bad £iither, a profligate 
and an Unprincipled man, casopt def^ve the nanie of 
a patriot, unleis it is given him, as it may indeed^ ia 
the prefent age, by way of derifion. A nan of no pri-- 
vate virtue mvA want principle ; and a man who wants 
principle cannot be a^uated by pure motives He 
cannot entertain fb liberal and exalted an affe£Uon as a 
rational and difinterefted love of his country. He may 
ficcidentally be right in his oppolition to a court 3 but - 
he is a bad man, and it is notiafe to truft to him. H^ 
may be the wicked inftniment of gratifying my fpleen 
or his own ; but yet I will think before I Hft up my 
iiand to vote for him, left his turbulence, united with 
the power which I may aflift in delegating to him, may 
involve my country, in war, riot, and rebellion. I will 
remember what is paft, and be cautious. 

Much has been faid by the declamatory on the fub- 
jedt of a Patriot King, I believe it haray for a nation 
when the King ha^ npt the qualities of a declaimer's 
patriot, of an a£live warrior, or a contentious orator. 
When a King poiTeiles or arrogates the cbara6ter of a 
hero, his reign ufually terminates in defpotifin or in 
blood, or in both. Moderation, juftice, lenity, and a 
pacific difpontion, are the moft valuable, it not th* 
moft glittering, jewels, in a crown. I almoft fear to 
apply the remark to the King of England, left I fliould 
be iu^eded of that adulation which my heart abhors. 
But truth muft prevail over every coniideration. And 
when I fee the chief magiftratea good fon, a good hus- 
band, a ^ood father, I think it a favourable prefage of 
all that IS amiable and ufeful to fociety. When 1 fee 
him alfo poflefling fortitude enough to turn a deaf ear 
to the continued and importunate petitions and remon- 
flrances of a deluded fadion ; v^hen I fee him rendering 
the judges independent ; when I fee him anxious to 
preferve the liberties of the meaneft of his fubje£ts, de- 
lighted with benevolent adtions, feeking and enfulng 
peace from motives of philanthropy, yet profeeuting 
war with all the fpirit of a righteous caufe ; encouraging 
arts, and promoting dtfcoveriesi when I fee all his 

imiable 
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amiable difpofitions, and his many laudable adls, I ven- 
ture to pronounce George the Third a Patfiot King* 
The chara^rs of Kings are indeed but uncertainly 
known while they live ; and I am ready to confefs, that 
I derive my ideas of the King of Britain from no^ other 
fources but public a^s and popular reportsU 

If a peer of the realm is found to be in condant op- 
poiition to the meafures of a minidrj, it is eafy to 
know the caufes and the extent of his patriotifm ; for a 
xniniiler cannot always be wrong. He is conceited, 
turbulent, yet unemployed by his King* He lufts after 
power, and hopes to acquire- it by force, fince it can- 
not be obtained by gentler means^ . He will even pa- 
tronize rebellion, and diffufe difcontent throughout a 
kingdom, to injure a few individtialis, whofe riches he 
covets, and whofe glory he envies* Though he fhould 
iign a hundred proteils in:a. ieffion, and daily eru£tate 
his invedlives againft the moft refpe£table men in the 
nation, we will not b& oiifled ; for his patriotifm is 
pafiion, his perfevierasce avarice ; and the lame tongue 
which, is ready/ to revile his King and embroil Ijfis coun- 
try, is ufballyas prone to blafpheme his God. When 
they whomv the con(litution Jbas " appomted hereditary 
guardians , of the laws, and liberties, and: reEgion of 
their, country, become the patrons of lawlefe licentiouf^ 
nefs, and the fcofFers at every thing, held facred, wh^ 
•hefHate their countrymen to ftrip the coronet from their 
heads, and trample their honour in theduft? Tear, off 
their ermine, and their ftar which .belles their bread j 
for the meaneft of their menials, who performs his hum- 
ble duties in hiei humble ftation, is far nobler than they. 

With refpeft to the noify declajmeFs,and the qui- 
efcent inftruments of power in the lower order of fe- 
nators, let expreffive ulence fpcak their praife. Their 
patriotifm is well underftood. The one Me refembles 
Cerberus barking for a (op, the other refembles him 
when, after he has received it, he wraps himfelf up in 
his own warm (kin, and enjoys a comfortable dosce. 
The public has been too l^hg deluded to be again de* 
celved. They fee the faults, and no longer admire, 
but look for a palliation of them in the common weak- 
nefs of human nature. Of all oppoHtions, fcarcely^any 

have 
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have been more violent and active, and Icarcely any le(s 
fucceisful, than that which has harailed Great Britain 
during the greater part of the prefent reign. And of 
all venality, none was ever more openly avowed than 
the prefent. 

Let us turn our attention to the military order. And 
here let us be cautious how we again illuminate our 
hou/esy and render our throats hoarfe with reiterated 
acclamations. However we may dote on their names, 
they are no patriots, who, from party principles, or 
from perfonat pique^ voluntarily luflFer our perfidious 
and inveterate enemy to infult the BritiHi flag un- 
chaftifed. They are no patriots who wifh to exalt the 
military above the civil power. They are no patriots 
who, in %. time wjien every arm ought to wield the 
fword for the country whofe money they have received, 
relinquifh their employ becaufe they hate a minifter. 
They are no patriots, but they are poltroons. In which 
clals they alfo are to be placed, who, when fent on 
the fervke of their country, lavifh the money with which 
they are entrufted in unneceflary profudon, and return 
without an adtion ; who blufter and boaft, but who, to 
feve their lives, Vill lofe their honour, and endanger 
their country's exiftence. 

And what are thofe Writers to be called, who, per- 
verting the perfedlion of reafon and the fruits of learn- 
ing, endeavour to un fettle all our principles under the 
pretence of aflerting our Kberty ? Patriots ftiall we call 
them ? Alas ! when I fee them obvioufly actuated fey 
pride and vanity, and, for the fake of being diftinguiibed, 
endeavouring to "overturn good order and tranquillity, 
I call them the enemies of the human race ; and if I 
did not pity their delufion, I might execrate their 
names. 

I will venture to advaiice. an opinion rather para- 
doxical, but certainly well founded. We are not always 
to look for the trueil patriotifm in public life. Selfifh mo- 
tives commonly inftigate the noily votaries of ambition 
and popularity. But what can influence him who fe- 
cretly ierves his country in the 'retired and unobferved 
walks of private life ? His motives muft be pure,, and 
he i^ a (atrioi. Men of fortune and dignity, who, 

\ dwelling 
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dwelling peaceably in the habitation of their fathers^ 
iet a ^ood esample; who endeavour, to preferve from 
the rude hand of innovation all the good inftitutions of 
cur anceftovs ; who are given to hofpitalitj, ready to 
aiUft with their prefence and their purfe in all public 
bufinefs and ule^l charities ;•<— men of this kind are 
truly pairiott. Every good man is indeed a patriot ; 
for a good man is a public good. But poverty, and an 
humble and a private ftation^ mtifif circumferibe the be- 
neficial influence df goodneis ; and it does not fall ta 
the lot of many in a century to |>o£[eis the power and 
^ood difpofitions of a North. 

What I now hy mav be attributed to interefted adu- 
lation. I regard not tne imputation, for it is not juft. 
I never heaid any ill of the man, or of the minlfter, but 
what proceeded from the venomous tongue of fa6tion ; 
cmd I know that he .has fteered the vefTel of flate amidfl 
fuch florms as would have dafKed it in pieces, if tbofe 
patriots, who increaied the tempefl:, that they might 
make themfelves neceiiary in the diftrefi^ had been em- 
ployed as pilots* 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

No. X. TH§ RESPECT ABLENESS OP THE 

CLERGY. 


IT feems probable at firft fi^ht, that an order of men 
who devote themfelves entirely to the inftru€tion of 
their fellow-creatures, would- be exempted from envy 
and from hatred. As their ftudies are all peaceable, 
and their labours direfted to the difFufion of goodnefs, 
and confcquentiyof tranquillity, both public and pri- 
vate, it is natural to fuppofe, that the better part of the 
world would view them with favour, "and that even the 
profligate would behave to them with diftant refpedt. 

But it is certain, that fcarcely any other body of men, 
fb large and confiderable, has been more unkindly re- 
prefented than the clergy. Every patron of infidelity, 
after he has endeavoured to pierce the fides of the Re- 
deemer, has pointed the envenomed weapon at his mi- 

nifters« 
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nifters. But the |«tr<»is of mfidelity have alwa^ betn 
fontdj on clofe exaiBiBationy no le(s iuperficitl and 
fof>hi{licai, than maligfiant and preiiimptuous. They 
have therefore fixed ihdifcrimin^iteJj upon every ckrgv^ 
man the imputation ofcettain odious femiments of a 
political nature ; as if it were coniiftent with reafon or 
common fenfe, that the moment a gentleman of liberal 
education receives a legal comaiidion from the eccl^- 
afticai fuperior, to pray aloud m an a^mbly, or to 
read a moral difcourfe in it, all his political fentiments 
are rendered erroneous, or difllmilar to the 'opinions of 
thofe among his countrymen who are equally en* 
lightened. 

That. the clerical fentiments in politics^ fuppoiing 
that the clergy entertain any peculiar to their profef- 
lion, are, favourable to liberty, and to all the deareil 
rights of mankind in the aggregate, and of individuaJs 
in their relative connexions, n;iight be clearly proved 
by hillorical evidence. My deiign, however, does not 
permit me to expatiate in the field of hiftory, or it 
were eafy to produce very fignal initances of the noble 
ftand they have made for liberty, religious as well as civil. 

They have alfo fometimes been hoftile to fwedom. 
But fo have many of the nobles of the time, and many 
of the inferior orders of the laity. They putfued that 
condudt, and adopted thofe fentiments^ which Were 
agreeable to them as men, and not peculiar to them as 
clergymen. If they a6led from honeft principles, 
though their jtidgment fhould be impeached for error, 
no cenfure will fall on their clerical profeflion. When 
they became clergymen, they did not renounce their 
rights as men ; nor their liberty of judging and a^ing, 
v/hich they derived from the conftitution of that com- 
umnity to whofe fupport they contributed. 

. It is inequitable to judge of the prefent race^f eccle- 

fiaftics from the fpecimens afforded in the darker ages. 

The clergy were then ignorant, vicious, and fuperfti- 

tious ; but the laity were more fo. The clergy were 

fuch as they muft have been without futficient employ*- 

inent, without examples, without learning, and -without 

the means of acquiring it. Yet, even in this unpromlfing 

ftate, they were ferviceablc to letters. They tianicribed 

and 
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and preferved books, though they often did not under* 
ftand what thej wrote, nor know the value of their 
treafures. They preferved thofe lamps of learning hy 
which, though, from a defeat "in the management, 
they afforded them but a glimmering light, the world 
has been fince illuminated. 

But to enter on the merits or demerits of clerical in- 
dividuals of jpaft ages, is to engage in a fubjeft too dif* 
fufive to be coniiuent with our prefent purpofe. It 
may be more advantageous, as well as pradicable, to 
confider this re^edable body as it appears at prefent. 
The clergy, like ail other orders in focicty, undergo a 
change in the progreffive viciffitude of times and man- 
ners ; and what .might truly charafterize them in one age, 
will miiifeprefent them in another. In the papal 
church, and under an abfolute government, they are 
totally different from a Proteftant and an Englifh 
clergy 5 they are not fo much the niinifters of the 
humble Jefus, as the tools of a fecular and ecclefi- 
aftical defpot. In a country like ours, they imbibe the 
liberal fpirit of our civil conftitution ; and, by the light 
of their learning and morals, greatly add to the general 
luftre of ^their country. Indeed, if they ceafe to be re- 
ipe£led and valued, the fault is their own. Improper 
levities, compliances, or negligences, diminiih that 
dignity which their office, their labours, their learning, 
and their manners, would otherwife mantain. 

Of the dignitaries of the church it is no uncommon 
topic to complain. They are often reprefented as the 
drones of (bciety ; as idly flumbering in a ftall, with- 
out making any return to the public for the eafe and 
luxury which they abundantly enjoy. Selfifhnefs, ava- 
rice, and voluptuoufnefs, are fatirically attributed to 
them as their diftinguifhing charafteriftics ; and it is 
remarked, that they would be blanks in fociety, were 
not their exiftence demonftrated by an unceafiog purfuit 
of private gratification. 

But, in aniwer to thefe acrimonious refle£tions, we 
may (ay in general, that all fituations which pofTefs 
many happy circumftances with little labour or anxiety, 
will naturally excite envy and jpalignity. The digni- 
taries of the church enjoy that cafe and thofe innocent 
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pleafures which men ufbally purfue when thej^poifefs a 
competency without the neceffity of folicitude. That 
they do not ftep out of their fphere, or engage in the 
confiidts of party, redounds to their honour. Parochial 
employments are regularly filled by other peribns. To 
invade the province of the officiating clergy would be to 
difturb that order which conftitutes one of the beauties 
of religion itfelf, as well as of all eccleiiaflical eftablifh-^ 
ments. If they are decent and pacific, benevolent in 
their neighbourhood, hofpi table to the inferior clergy^ 
and virtuous in private life, they are, notwithftanding 
the appearance of indolence, both ornamental and ufe- 
ful to the church and to fociety. They are more re- 
fpeflable -than if their reftleffnefs led them to be at the 
^ head of an aflbciation, or to recommend polygamy; 
And with refped to the expediency of dignities in the 
chyrch, I am not of the fame opinion with thofe pe- 
nurious philofophers whofe ideas of utility are circum- 
Icribed within th^ liiuits of actual profit. As human 
nature is conftituted, fomething is to be allowed to ex-^ 
ternal appearance, and fonaething to innocent enjoy- 
ment. I would neither ftrip a king nor a prelate of 
thofe outworks which either defend him from contempt, 
or facilitate the exercifc of his jiirifdiflion, or contri- 
bute to his complacency. 

If perfbns thus exalted to eafe and honour, and thus 
exempted fironi exertion, lower themfelves, by remark- 
able levity, by rendering themfelves moft confpicuous 
at all public places, and by patronizing vanity, they 
then become truly defpicable, and richly defer ve the 
public refentment. That the majority of dignitaries 

E refer ve .their charafter, and are refpedlable, I firmly 
elieve ; and I fay it witht)ut partiality or adulation, for 
I have not the bappinefs to know or to be known to a 
(ingle individual m the church above' the rank of a 
pariih priell. I ihould indeed confider it as prefumptu- 
ous in nie to give my opinion, if I did not confider at 
the iame time, that the natural liberty of a man is not 
loll by the want of ecclefiaftical dignity. 

The chara£ler and office of a paiifli prieft, when uni- 
formly and completely maintained, are moft ufeful and 
moft honourable. A worthy parifli prieft is the father 

of 
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of his parlihi the guardian of the poor, the Infbu^or 
of the Ignorant, the protedor of the injured, the friend 
of all ; even of thole who are deaf to his inf6^^Ion% 
and deijpife his profedion. If any human office can be 
juftly called godlike, k is the office of a parifh pried. 

But when I turn my attention to real fa6is, I fre* 
t^uently find the minifters of parilhes neither the obje£ts 
of love nor of efteem. This ts fometimes occalioned by 
the prevalence of infidelity, and fometimes, as it muft 
happen while the clergy are men, by their own want of 
merit and bad behaviour. But the grand cauie of their 
loling their influence is, that the laity, in this age of 
fcepticifm, grudge them their tythes. The decay of 
religion, and the contempt of the clergy, arife from 
this fource. . ^ 

I will not enter fully on the fubjeft of tythes 5 but I 
will make a curfory remark. Let the laity afk them- 
, felves, by what tenure any one among them has a bet- 
ter right than any other to reap the produce of any par- 
ticular field, and to exclude others of the laity from it ? 
They muft anfwer, by the laws of the country in which 
they refide. But the fame laws have given the clergy a 
right to a decimal part. If there is an ynreafonablenefs 
in the laws in one refpedt, there is alfo in the other. And 
a man who has no land at all, may as juftly complain 
that his neighbour aflumes an exclufive ri^ht to the 
acres contiguous to his dwelling, as the pofleflbr of the 
acres, that the clergyman claims a tenth part of their 
produce. The rights of the clergy ftand on a bafis more 
iblid than the national conftitution. The objections raifed 
to them originate in felfifbnefs, greedinefs, and the un- 
feeling ftupidi'ty of irreligion. 1 rejoice that the clergy 
have often fpirit enough to profecute their legal claims 
againft the harpies of avarice. 

If the incumbent made no claim on the purie. of his 
pariihioner, he might always be loved and cfteemed. 
or at leaft fufFered to live and die in peace. But his 
wife, and his children are dear to him, and have as 
good a right, by all the laws of God and man, to be 
fed and clothed, as thofe of the efquire or farmer 
who litigates his claim. He is cruel, and worfe than a 
Heathen, who endeavours not to provide for his own 

child, 
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child, by receiving what is juftly his. due ; fince, if. h* 
does not receive it, that child, the very moment he 
expires, may be fpurned as a beggar from the door of 
the churliili peafant who robbed the fatherof his wght. 

But where is the utility of the cjergy ? exclaims the 
boor, who pays his land-tax cheerfully, but refufes his 
tythes. Surely, one might anfwer, national good docs 
not confift only in the number of /hips which arrive in 
our ports, the extent of our dominions, and the abun- 
dance of our Armaments. Good morals and internal 
tranquillity are in reality fuperior to all thefe, whatever 
oftentation they may difplay. Thefe are indeed, ac- 
cording to their original deiign, only inftrumental.to 
the eftablithment of internal peace and focial happineis, 
though they are daily abufed to effe6t the purpofes of * 
avarice and ambition, and are always taljced or as the 
firft objefls. If, then, good morals and internal tran- 
quillity are the chief national good, as they certainly 
are in the eye of Heaven and of difpaflionate reafon, 
the clergy muft be allowed to deferve their very 1*10- 
derate emoluments : for let us confider how many mil- 
lions are laviilied in the fupport of armaments, and 
how very fmall a pittance, in compariibn, fupports the 
parochial clergy, to whofe important ends, internal 
peace an<i happinefs, the armaments are only fubordi- 
nately, mechanically,, and remotely fubfervient. That 
minifter or financier, whatever the world may think, 
poflfefles a narrow and unphilofophical mind, who efti- 
mates the good of a people folely by the extent of their 
commerce and the largenels . of the revenue. When 
thefe are in their moft flourifhing ftate, the people as 
individuals, and therefore the nation, may be in theii* , 
decline. Luxury and vice of every kind may be dif- 
fuling mifery among all the individuals in the nation ; 
and can there be a national happinefs independent of 
the happinefs of the majority of individuals, or con- 
fiftent with their mifery? According to the wretched. 
fyftem of worldly-minded politicians, there can. Nay, 
even the milery of individuals is often promoted and 
encouraged, in order to incr^afe this political happinefs, 
which exifls only an ideal phantom. Intoxication and 
gaming, for infiance, as they increafe the revenue, are 
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at this moitieot tacitly encouraged througkout England. 
Th^ confi^mption of fpirituous liquors, though it'fiajd 
millions at home, helps to Aipport ckouiands in thofe 
vars abroad, which ambiHOJi aad wickedneis render 
.politically neceflary. 

But the clergy recoihmencf innocefice, contentment, 
teoiperance, and all the imbrai virtues, with all the 
4>ieilings and comforts which attend them; and wkii 
re(pe6t to their national utility, let a liberal and bene- 
irolent man confider, what an advantage k is to have 
moral inftru^lors difiPufed over the iringdom, efiablifhed 
4n the remoteft villages, not only among the poli/hed, 
but among the rudeit of our countrymen, who would- 
•probably relapfe into barbarifm and favage brutality^ H" 
their minds were not cultivate by weekly lectures, 
powerfully recommending, by the moll awful (anftions, 
^11 that is humane 'and friendly to human nature and 
civil fociety. And yet the public, who pay a foldier 
iiberally and cheierfully, often, in this age, bcftow wkh 
xelt^ance what the law of God and of thetr country has 
allotted to the clergyman, and what his order can 
claim by the mcrft ancient prefcription. 

•I will here pay that tribute oi refpedl which juftice 
iowee to the Drfleming Minifters. The gravity of their 
^«anners, and their judicious condu^ in a variety of 
inrtances, has deftrvedly procured them a very conlJ- 
derable fliare of pubKcjeftiniation. Many among them, 
befides a Watts, have illiiftrioufly adorned human na- 
ture. 

With refpe^t to the order of Curates, on whom the 
eflential bufinefs of a national clergy chiefly devolves, 
all the refpcdl which is due to the clergy in general, 
n:nd to the adive clergy in particular, is indiiputably 
due to them. The luediocrity of their ftipends may 
indeed degrade them in the cy^s of the rich vulgar ; in 
the ejGs of thoie, who feeling the obvious ^ood^6f 
money, and infenfible to other excellence, idolize Mam- 
mon, and defpife thofe who pofTeis it not in fupeimioujt 
abundance. Bat the candid^ and the coi>fideiate will 
cenfider their poverty as one of their chief honours. 
That they are capable of maintaining a decent appear- 
ance, and dtfcbarging the expeoces which are neceHary 

to 
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totfaeir (xM/kt^e, vrkh an tncome lefi than ^at 6f 
many mechanics, r^flefts more true honour on them, 
than would '1»e derived from the poiTeflioh of an ample 
fortune. Thoi^k pride nay fpyrn them, God will 
be their protedtor ; and when thej perform their arduous 
-d«ties with confctentious regutarity, even i>ad men muft 
j^ield them an involuntary deference. 

When indeed they affe^edly afTume the chai^6ter 
of libertines and rakes, and drefs themfehres fo as to fug<« 
geft an idea that they are aAiamed of appearing as cler- 
gymen ; when they take the lead in pubJic diverilons; 
when they are eminently carelefs and immoral j then it 
is neither to be wondered nor lamented, that they ar0 
puniiKed wkh uniVerfal contempt. But the world is 
prone to be malignantly cenforious, and to require C 
degree of perfedtion wnich no mortal can uniformly 
difpJay, whatever may be his office, whatever his vir- 
tues, and whatever his intentions. Continued and 
uniform profligacy can fcarcely be treated, with too 
much rigour, when it appears in thofe who have fepa- 
rated theiiifelves to inculcate good precepts, and to ex- 
hibit good examples; but when we . find ourfelves in- 
clined to cenfure a clergyman for a fmall fault, and with- 
out palpable reafcms, let us afk our own hearts, whether, 
if we were in his place, we fhould be able to pleferve 
an^unerring reflitude ? 

I have thus ufed that liberty of fpeaking my fenti- 
inents which every man pofFefles, with a view to vindi** 
cate the general character of the clergy. They are in- 
deed fufnciently able to defend themfelves ; but every 
individual ought to contribute fomething to the general 
defence, when the attack is general. And I have the 
rather undertaken this bufineis, from a conviction, that 
when thexlergy aredefpifed, they will degenerate i and 
that with them will decline the morals, the learning, 
the religion, and the importance of my country^ 
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No* XL ON THE TENDENCY OF MO|lAL 
PROFLIGACY TO DESTROY CIVIL LIBERTY. 


IT appears from 2. review of the world, that where* 
ever man is denied the enjoyment of civil liberty, 
he not only lofes much of his natural happinefs, but 
much of his natural dignity. His fpirit is broken, his 
fentiments are depraved, and he ieems contented to lead- 
a life merely animal. Athens ftill ftands, but where are 
the Athenians ? 

It is not indeed true, that the arts of painting, fculp- 
ture, and architecture, cannot flourifh in the land of 'de(^ 
polifin. The produ^ions of thefe contribute to the 
pleafure of the luxurious, coniidered only as ornamental 
furniture ; they will therefore be bought at a hrgh price;' 
and where the artift is rewarded amply, ingenuity and 
manual labour will eagerly co-operate in producing 
■works of imitation. The hope of gain will excite com- 
petition, and competition will produce emulation, and 
emulation excellence. Hiftorical fafts mi^ht be ad- 
duced to prove the truth of this theory ; tor the bed 
productions of art have appeared in the arbitrary go- 
vernments of Europe, and fome of the worft in the re- 
publican. Indeed it is by no means certain, that the 
imitative arts, by politic perverlion, may not be ren- 
dered fubfervient to the purpofes of introducing defpo- 
tifjn. A nation of Dilettanti are not likely to make a 
very manly ftand againft the encroachments of that 
royatl power under which they find their imbecilfty pro- 
te&ed. We fhall not eafily find a Hampden in a con- 
noiffeur. When public places of pleafure multiply in 
the capital, and the encouragement which lliould be 
given to active virtue and to literature, is transferred to 
a,rtifts, the jealous guardian of the liberties of his coun- 
try may jullly increafe his vigilance. The arts ought 
to be encouraged ; but they ought alfo to be kept in 
their pr*»per fubordination : for what are they in them- 
i^lv^^ ? After all thai the conceited and the pretenders 
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to tafteliav€ advanced,, they are but means ofamute-. 
ibent. * They are indeed the means of moft elegant and 
delightful aDpufement j but that which is onjy the 
means of amufement, mufl:. pofleis a lower rank than 
purfuits which tend to give ftability to empire, to en-. 
Tighten the intelleflsi to reform the morals of the peo- 
ple, and to found political happineis on the broad and 
mafly bafis of mcwral virtue, manly fortitude, and reli-' 
gious confidence. 

But it is not with the virtues as with the arts. IF 
they tjirive at all in an arbitrary government, they 
thrive lik€ exotic plants, which can never poiTeis their 
native vigour or maturity. But what is life in circum- 
ftances which* preclude every generous exertion which: 
^an render life rati,onaIly valuable ? When man is. cona-; 
pclled to fleep away his exiftence, or fpend it in a 
wearifome reiteration of the animal funSions, life i» 
not life y and it is, we may therefore conclude, a ra- 
tional^ as well as enthudaftic paiHon, which every inder 
pendent Engjifliman feels for liberty: ^ 

But liberty is too often mtfuntierftood^ and the mis- 
taken ideas of it fbmetimes endanger its continuance*^ 
Vice affoy when it becomes enormous and liniverfal, is 
inevitably fatal to liberty. I mean then to derive aa 
additionaf argument in favour of virtue, from its con- 
ne<Stion with liberty,, and froni its efficacy in giving 
ftability and authority to the pofitical conftitution of a 
free country. And certainly, if the love of our country 
is fo general *as the pretenfions to it, many who are ad- 
didled to- libertine praClices and principles will be led 
to encourage, by precept and example, that decency 
and regularity, that temperance and induftry, that rc-^ 
ligion and foriitpde, w-hich conftitute a better bulwark 
againft attacks upon our liberty, than our boafted fleets 
and armies. I believe they will find, that the feveral 
national vices, .which I (hall prefently enumerate, are 
peculiarly adverfe to. the prevalence and permanency of 
legal freedom.' ' * '. 

Without' examining the definitions of politicians or 
logicians, I calTthat a ftate of^Uberty in which ey^r;^ 
man's perfon, property, and free agency, is fecured o^ 
circmnfcrib'ed by laws, which have been agreed to by 
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the majority of the people at large, either dlre^Uy or 
indireflly ; eithe? in their own perlbns, or by a repre- 
sentation primarily and tacitly, if not exprefslyy al- 
lowed by the people, for the convenience of public de- 
late ; which public debate could never come to a con- 
clufion, if the debating ai!embly were com poled of 
€very individual in an empire. Salutary reftraint is^ 
then, the veiy orinciple of liberty j and they who, 
irom their reftleb difpoiitions, or from mifappreheniioh, 
endeavour to throw off every fpecies of coercion, are itt 
reality enemies to that freedom which they pretend to 
promote. 

But of thefe the number is fmall, in comparifon with 
others ; who, without thinking df confequences which, 
appear to them remote, Hide imperceptibly into a con- 
duft, which, though it does not deftroy the fair fabric 
,of liberty at once^ and by an aiTault, gradually faps its 
.foundations. 

Luxury will always be indulged to excefs in a. rich 
sad pawerfu} countiy, abounding both with internal 
and imported commodities of that ipeci^s which can be 
only fubfervient to pleafufe and oflrentation. Every 
year brings an* increare to luxury ; for, as it is fbundea 
jn a great meafure 6H^ vanity, the rich wiill be perpe- 
tually feeking diftindtion. As foon as they have di(^ 
{>layed one mode of luxury, it b imitated ; and, in order 
ta obtain diftindtion, another mode muft be adopted i 
:ktid this dereh*£tion and adoption proceeds in perpetual 
fucceflion. No fortune can fopply unbounded expence ; 
and the confequence is, that the great and noble are 
/oon impoverimed : but vanity 4S, in general, a more 
powerful principle than patriotilm i and therefore, for 
the fake of fupporting a figure in life, they who ought 
toftand up as the guardians o^conftitutional liberty 
}}ecomd ready to make any facrifice to a minifter, in 
exchange for a lucrative employment. The middle 
and tke lowefl ranks follow the example of the nobles, 
by incurring expences which neither th^r patrimonies 
nor their perfonal indufiry can fupport. They there- ^ 
fore become alike dependent and fervile, and in the 
extremities of their diftrefs are ready to fell their birth- - 
right for a mefs of pottage. But beddes that luxury, 
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bf involving all orders in diftrefs, deprives them of 
tbeir independence, it naturally tends to weaken the 
underftandings and vitiate the morsels of the people. 
But no Weak or bad man can ever entertain a pro-' 
per love foe liberty* or have It in his power to aflert it 
when infringed. They who are imnierfed in volup- 
foouihels, whether of the table or of any gioifer kind, 
will conHder liberty and the love of our country a£ 
names only fitted to adorn a poem, W romance, or a 
fchool-boy's declamation. They who build houfes, 
and heap up coftlv pt^res' and furniture, with the 
money of an honelr artisan or mechanic, will be very 
giad to be emancipated from the hands of a bailiff by 
4he (ale of their fenatorial fuffrage . Luxury indeed dit- 
pofes to generaH indolence ; and he who is overcome by 
Its deceimil'aliurementSj will think it a fortunate change 
to be freed from the noife and turbulence o( liberty by 
the dead repofe of defpotifm. 

. Levity, which is indeed intimately alHed to luxury, - 
it ^al to* liberty. They who reiblve never to think 
fenouAJTy will m£ev themfelvxs to be robbed of all that 
is mduable^ without reludance. Nothing can be more- 
remote from levity, than the characters of thofe among 
theascientS' who dtfttnguiihed themfelves as the cbarn^ 
ffions of the natural rights of mankind. The very idea. 
of Brutusy in the dreis and with the grimace and the; 
levity of a modem Ercnchman, and of a modern £ng- 
Hfhnwn who apes the Frenchnnan^ is laughable. Wbar* 
ever is great and valuable in fociety requires fpirit and' 
vigilance to ^rfe£l and preierve it ; for nothing great 
and valtiable is pcrfe£led and prefcrved by chance. But- 
kow fhali' he contribute an adequate^ fhare to the com- 
mon mais of public good in the fenate, in the field, on 
rhe bench, in the pulpit, or in the family, whoie mind 
is engroiled by troubles and vanities, and who flirinks 
from all that is ierious, as the bane of his fancied hap- 
pineis ? They who have raifed an empire have always 
been grave and fevere 5 they who have ruined it have 
been uniformly diftinguifhed for their diflipation. It is 
die predominance of mental ilrength which contributes 
chiefly to fupcrior ftrength of empire. If it be true-, 
ihen, that we are adopting the levities of a foreign na-- 
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tion which has never known the fweets of libertj ; if 
it be true, that the greater part of the peojple are for 
ever in purfuit of fcenes of difTipation i if it be true, 
that our manners are univerfally trifling, and our con- 
verfation futile ; it is time that thofe who value liberty 
ihould take the alarm, and endeavour to fet better ex- 
amples; left it ihould appear, that amidft all our plea* 
lures we are preparing flavery for our children ; an idea 
which ought to embitter the fweeteft of them in the 
midfl of enjoyment. 

The want of a liberal and manly education will ren- 
der us unable to perceive the value of liberty. It will 
alio prevent the acquiiition of that dignity and autho- 
rity of mind which alone can make a fucceisfut ftand 
againft the encroachments of power. Ignorance is mean, 
and cannot make thofe generous facrifices which our 
duty to our country demands, when its liberties are en- 
dangered. A mind deftitute of a proper education will 
be eaiily deluded by the fophiftipal arguments of thofe^ 
who, to ferve felfifh purpofes, are ready to ezplaih 
away every dear-bought privilege,, with a view to make* 
converts to dodrines detrimental to the rights of man- 
kind. And with refpe6l to thofe who are educated in-' 
deed, but educated in the manners and fentiments of a 
hoilile countrjr, though they may be defcended fr<Mn 
Tudors and Plantagenets, their hearts are not Englifti. 
They confider all our virtues, and all our . religious 
icruples, as infular prejudices ; and if Englifhnfen were 
to permit them to import their improvements, they 
wouy eftabliih a Grand Monarquey and ihew that they 
think the world was made for dukes, marquifes, lords, 
and counts, to take their paftime in; and that (uch 
canaille as the body of Englifh freeholders are only fit to 
be cuifiniers or perruquiers, to decorate their apim per- 
fbns, and tickle their vitiated palates. 

It needs no argument to prove, that an inordinate 
attachment to felf'^intereft, that the, exceflive love of 
money or venality, tends direftly to fubvert our liber- 
ties; for he who is inclined to do any thing to promote 
his jfordid intereft, will fell iiis (hare of his country's 
rights as foon as he finds a willing purchafer. When 
the African prince pront)unced, that all was venal at 
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Rome, Roman virtue was departed. Libert/ would not 
finger when defefted by Virtue, but left the throne to 
Defpotifin, who aflumed the ' imperial purple, and for 
ages curfed mankind. 

An excefflve zeal for liberty, like all cyceflive zeaf, 
injures the caufe it means to ferve. ■ Faction and fedi^ 
tion diigrace free couj^tries, and introduce fuch evils as 
make the loVefs of tepofe almqft wift for the tranquJi^ 
Hty of defpotifm. Ebullitions will fometimes arife ia 
a free community, like humours in a healthy bod\y $ 
and, when they "preferve the limits of moderation, they 
are to be coniidered as fymptoms of a found conftitu«» 
tion.' But when they rife too high, and continue too 
long, they are like a gangrene, which gradually diflFufes 
itielf til! it deftroys the vitality of the fubje^ from which 
it originates. / 

It win indeed be found, that all condudt which is exten- 
fively injurious to individuals, is injurious to the body po- 
litic. And I hope it will be adopted as an inconteftiole: 
truth, that political good, like moral good, when it is 
folid and fubftantial, is always the redilt of an adherence 
to reafon and virtue, prudence and religion. 


Na. XII. ON THAT KIND OF WISDOM WHICa 
CONSISTS IN ACCOMMODATION AND COM- 
PLIANCE, WITHOUT ANY PRINCIPLES BUT 
THOSE OF SELFISHNESS. 


THERE is a mean and fneaking^kind of wilHoui 
(I can allow it no better epithet) which marks the 
prefent times, and confifts in a compliance with the in- 
clinations, and an alTent to the opinions, of thofe with, 
whom we converfe, however oppofite they may be to 
our own, or to thofe we complied with or aiTented to in 
the laft company we were in. And this cunning anct 
cautious proceeding is honoured with the name oT true^ 
politenefs, ^obd (cnCe, and knowledge, of the wo i Id j 
or, to rpeafc'iri the technical language oT faftiion,' 
*' D 5 taking 
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taking the ton of your company. When it ifr clofely 
examined, it appears to originate in timidity, and in a 
mean and excemve regard to (elf-intere(lE, and to be ut- 
terly inconfiftent with* the principles of* honefty. " A 
V. perfon of difcretion,'* fays the lienfible and fatirical 
Collier, ** will take care not to embarrafs his life, nor 
" expofe himfelf to calumny, nor let his conscience 
** grow too ftrong for his intereft j he never croiles a 
'^ preyailiqg miAake, nor^ oppoies any mifchief that 
** has iiU0i1>ers and prefcription on its fide. His point 
^' is to deal upoh the blind fide, and. apply to the aflec- 
** tions I to flatter the vanity and play upon the weak- 
"neis of thofein power or intereft, and to make his 
■• fortune out of the folly of his neighbours." 

I iay then, that a man who adopts this conduct, 
howcTTcr plaufibk his appearance, howev.er oily his 
tongue, and benevolent his profeifions, is not an honeft 
man. He would not for the world contradid you, or 
exprefs his difapprobation of your tafte or your choice 
in any refpe^. But why would he not? Is it becaufe 
he really thinks and feels as you do ? Impoffible. For 
he will affent to opinions diametrically oppofite, as foon 
as he goes from your door to your next neighbour. Is 
it bec^ufe he .is fo abundaju]y,»§9Qd««ftatiiced as to fear 
left he ftiould give you pain By contradiQidn ? Believe 
It not. It is true,, indeed^ that he fears to contradiiS; 
you ; but it is or\\y lert he ftiould lofe your favour ; and 
jt is a rnaxim with him to cotirt every individual, for 
lie 'may i^nedzy want hfis affiftaiuce in aec^mplifliing the 
objefls of his covetoufneft w his ambition. While, 
therefore, he is entering into your views, approving 
your iftfte, eenfirming jtmt obfervations ; what think 
you pafTes in his mind ? Himfelf is the iiibjeft of his 
thoughts ; and while you imagine that he b concurring 
with your opinion, and admiring your judgment, he is 
only meditating how he may iiioft eafily ihfinuate him- 
felf into your favour. Such cautious, timid, fubtle xnea 
are very common in the world, and fo are highwaymen 
and pickpockets. 

It muft be owned, with regret, that this, deceitful 
intercourfe is the general mode of converfe among thofe 
elevated beings v^^o have feparated themfelves from the 
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te& of mankind, under the name of People of Paihion. 
In this exalted region, you mud learn to take the ^one 
of every body wttir whom yoB coaverie, except indeed 
the vulgar. With- the grave you muft be grave, and 
with the ga^ you muft oe gay/ with the vicious you 
muft be vicious, and with the good and learned as 
^ood and learned'as the beftof them, {f you can ; but 
if you* are not quite adept enough in diffinmlation to - 
have attained thi» excellence, it is fak^ to keep out of 
their way; for they^ are apt to ^eak difa^reeable 
truths, and to be quite infufferabl'e ietes. This veria- 
tility and duplicity of the grande motuk may indeed con^ 
ilitute a man of the wiDrld ; but let it be remembered, 
that a book of ibme authority clafies the world, when ^ 
^ken of in this i^nfe, with the devil. 

The ovei'-cautious wife men of thcfe times are very 
fond of getting into the company of an honeft man j - 
and, by throwmg out leading ideas, or hy aiking que(^ 
tions, they contrive to learn all' his fentiments' without 
uttering an opinion of their own. I have known fome of 
f hefe cTofe gentlemen of the 'volUfiiblto and the penfitri 
ftrettly fo referved and myfteridus, and at the Jamc 
time io inquiiitive, ^ that you* vrould have imagined . 
them commiflioned^ fpies of an American congreu, or 
members of the privy-councH at home, if you had not 
perceived that their heads were as empty as their ^ 
hearts were cowardly. If, after you^have opened your- 
ielf, you a(k theiif* opinion, they anfwei, that really they ' 
do not know what to- fay, they have not quite made > 
up their minds; ioiOit people they find think one way,~. 
and fome another. With reipedtto themfelves, though .. 
they were very doubtful indeed, yet your arguments 
leem almoO: to have made them converts to your opt* 
-nions; aiid, whatever the event may be^ you -have 
fully proved that reafpn is of your fide ; or, if it is not, 
you have fhewrl amazing ingenuity and abilities in iky- 
ing fo much on a fide which cannot be defended. Then, . 
after having gained their point of founding your fenti- 
ments, the converfation turns to the topics of the weft* 
iher or the wind. 

They difplay a moft outrageous affectation of candour, 
T-hey are always ready to make aibwances for the in«^ 
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firmities of human ftature^ except when a rival or an obje£l 
of their hatred i^.to be injured, and then, though k is 
iiot their difpoiition to be cenforious, though it is well 
known they always palliate what they can, yet, in this 
particular cafe, they will whiCper, what they WQuld not 
fpeak loud, nor have go any farther j ihey will whif-» 
per, that they believe the report, however horrid, to 
be ftri^ly true, and indeed rather a favourable account ; 
for if you kpew as inuch as they do, they infinuate^ 
that you would be fliocked indeed : but, however, 
they declare they will not in candour difclofe what they 
know. So that we may conclude, as indeed is often 
the cafe, that badnefs of heart i« allied with their pu* 
iillanimity. They are affedtedly kind when their felfiili 
views are to be promoted by kindnets, and really malevor- 
lent when theiame purpofes are more eHTe^ually ferved 
by malevolence. 

Where this compliance and aflent, this caution, and 
this candour, arife from a natural tenderneis of difpo- 
'fition and foftnefs of nature, as they fometimes do, 
they are almoft amiable and certainly excufable ; but 
as the effefts of artifice, they raiuft be defpifed. The 
perfons who poileis them are, indeed, themfelves dupes 
of their own deceit, .when they think others are de- 
luded by It. Poi* exceiUve art always betrays itielf ; 
and many, who do not openly take nottce of the de- 
ceiver,' from motives of delicacy and tenderneis for his 
chara^er, fecre tly deride and warmly refent his inef- 
fectual fubtilty. Cunning people are apt, as it has 
been well obferved, to entertain too mean ah t>pinion 
of the intellects of thpfe with whom they converfe, and 
to fuppofe that, they can be moved like puppets by the 
fecret wires which they play behind the curtain. But 
the puppets are often refractory, and the fpedtators al« 
ways dilpleafed. 

. Lucrative views are the ufual motives which allure 
the f^cophant to his mean fubmidions. But where lu- 
crative views are greatly predominant, a truly refpeft* 
able man is feldom found. Covetoufheis is 10 greedy 
a paffion, that it not only attrads to itielf its proper 
objects, but fwallows up alrooft every other affection. 
Man indeed naturally and properly is attached to him*" 
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felf} but a liberal educatioxr, united to a eood nature, 
C(»rre6b the )?xceis of feliiihnefs, and enables us to find 
enjoyment in many purfuits, which are conducive to 
the good of fociety. But when ail is made to con- 
centre m feif, and when the .mind is fo contracted as 
to fee. no good but lucre, it brings its proper puniih- 
ment upon itfeif, by a voluntary condemnation to a 
flavi/h, a timid, and an anxious cziftence. So that 
the contemptibU charadcrs which I have been defcrib'i 
ing are, in tru^k^ enemies to felf, even when they are 
exclufiveiy devoted to it. ' 

There are others whor adopt the pudlianimity of mean 
compliance and fervlle aiTent, by a wiih to |>a(s quittly 
and fmoothlf through life without the afperities or 
noife of oppoiition. This wifh may certainly be car- 
ried to excels. Ever;^ man is bound by his religion, 
and by his regard to himfelf, his family, and his coun- 
try, to feek peace. But it wiU not be fecured by un- 
manly fubmiilions. A proper degree of fpirit and for- 
titude is as neceiiary to preferve tranquillity as a paci- 
fic di^poiition. Internal peace is infinitely more va- 
luable than external ; l)ut he who is always afraid to 
own his fentiments, and is led. into the mazes of deceit 
and duplicity; will find, amid his fears and his con- 
trivances, his bofom agitated with emotions by no 
means tranquil and ferene. Add to this, that the fpi- 
ritleis fervilit^ of a mean but faikionable time-ferver, 
will often invite infult, a& it will deferve contempt. 

In truth, every fenfible man forms opinions on every 
thing which prelents itfelf, and every honeft man dares 
to avow them, when there is no evident reafon for 
their concealment* If a man has- virtuous, religious^ 
and patriotic principles, he injures all thofe caufes 
which he mud wifh to ferve, by fearing to declare open- 
ly, on proper occafions, his. inward conviction, it is 
indeed his duty to do lb ; for it is a part of viruie to add 
confidence to the virtuous, by profeiling a wim to be ol* 
the number. 

But that wiidom, which confiits in political compii* 
ance, without regard to the antiquated notions of moral 
fitneis or unfitneis, is no left vifible in public than in 
private life. It is not the honeft upright man, whofe 
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hotart 'm aap opea «f bkcoviUraance, wlio is jadged woiv* 
thnr of great offices and ^mploymento. It is the rar-* 
niUied chara£):err which» while it holds out the beft 
profeiHonSy is capable of coK>perating is ill t^e mean 
artifices, whick are often, according to the narrow fyf* 
tena of worldly politics, politically necefliiry. In the 
«ni|^oyments of flate, he, who cannot meanly fubmit 
to timo-ferving, will not often be able to ferve himfelf^ 
or be peimitted to ftwe his coiiRtry. 

In public meafures^ particularly tbofe which concern 
religion for inftance, it. is infinuated^ that not what is 
ftri^ly and norally ligfatr, or ftri6tly' and morally wrong, 
18 to be coniidered lo much, as what is feafonable^ 
what the times and' the prefent fjftem of manners wilt 
bear. At one time, popery is ,to be encouraged, be* 
caufe.w^ are threatened with fxt invaiion, and the pa-r 
jnfts are a numerous and rich !^ody, capable of greatly 
abiding us as friends,, oe anni>ying us as enemies. At 
another time, popery is to be difcountenonced by writ* 
iogs, by laws, by axes, and b^ faggots. At one time, 
Chriftianity is to be propagated by mti&onaries wherever 
wse : make a. difcovery ; at ano^er, we ave to vilit and 
reviiit the ifles of the Southern ocean, and not ia wi(h 
be expi^efied by the rulers civA or ecdefia^, for the 
converiion of the poor Otaheiteans and Ulieteans. At 
one time, eccleiiaiMcs ftiall rule the nation ; and at 
another time, not be. permitted to fhare the leaft au- 
thority. The times will not bear ecclefiaftical int>er* 
ference, and therefore the fpiritual lords ihall fie and 
hear the infults of a gracelefs peer, or fee laws enadted 
which aiF«£t the proteftant religion, or the general flate 
of national manners and eccleuafl^cal efbiblifhments, in 
filent acquiefcence, as if they were the novices of a 
Pythagoras, infl;isad of men.comniiflioned by the avrful 
fan£tion oi Jeius Chrift and the laws of their country. 
They content themielves with the practice of mode* 
lation ; but there ^ure circumftances, in which the ^moft 
chriftian forbearance becomes treachery and cowardice. 
But the timts will not bear eccleliaftical authority. 
Now who is it, who makes the times what they are ^ 
Even thofe, whole e^^cefiive caution and cowardly po- 
licy leave a. dbubt^on the minds of the many, whether 

that 
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that zeal is^ not. totalk defifti^t wiii^h is the genuioe 
vtfxit of fiACArivr. If policy oa^ ricguktcs tbe con« 
du^ of tbe cleffgy^ tbe poor iccpdcal m{y will) be in- 
clined to fufpe^ tbM^ ll^A^otk fyftrm.of the efi^blifhed 
Tellgioii is foiiiuded' on that poUey, whith tbey fee is 
the chief means ufed to fupport it. I have no doubt, 

the ftate would flouriih moie fuccersfully, if that con- 
du^ wa&.ibiLow«d ia ti^ir fiippof t, which ftines openj j 
in the eyes of mankind as. th^ relidt of truth, and ho- 
nefty, than when thofe petty tricks and that tempo- 
rizing managem^ent are purfued, whicb lead- the* go- 
verned to defpiie the perfons, and difobey the authority, 
of the governor.* I-et legal authority openly dictate 
what is right,, when meafured by the great eternal 
ftandafd ot truth and juilice, and tbeii let legal power 
enforce the praflice. The times, would then be con- 
formed to the rulers^ and not the rujers, by a ftrange 
perverlion^ to the times. 

But here I paufe, and omght perhaps to have ftopt 
before, if it be true, as BilKop Hurd infonns us in his 
Sermons, " that t» dilate in fuch matters to peribns 
** wifer than oarfeives, or tOr perfons whpj hy their fta* 
*' Hons and ihara&srs^ JbouU^ in all reafont he fuppofed 
*' tuiferf is a mamfeji indiscretion^ and can never be 
^* attended with a/iy good confeqi^ences. Were nve 
** everfo able tjo wftrudy or were they awtrjn much in 'want 
** of inftrudion^ prudence would fuggeft a very different 
** conduct, k. would recommend to us all the honeft 
** arts oi infatuation and addreff ; it would oblige us to 
watch the fatefi feafom and opportunities,, or per- 
haps to content ourfelyes with the ^nt adoionition 
of a good example. Or, were there n^tbietf^ in the 
rank and condition of thofe we would work upon, 
" to reflraiu us to this caution^ vft might even be re- 
^* quired to (hew a cpndeicen(k)ft to their prejudke» 
** and humours" I then mv&. be filent ; but let old 
Collier be permitted to fpeak. ** To come," feys he, 
'^ from the ftate to the church. He tliat would be an 
*' agreeable ecclefiaftic, winSk A»Tvey the pofture of things, 
'* and examine the balance of interefts, and be well 
'* read in the inclinations and averfk)ii9 f)f tbe genera- 

^* lily; 
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•* lity; and then bfe imfinefe will be, to fdllow the 
** foudeft cry, and to make his tack with the v^ind. 
«« Let him' never-pretend to cure»an epidemidil difteni- 
" per, nor fall out with a fafliioi^able vicej nor queflton 
^* the infallible judgment of the multitude/' ' 


1 1 


No. XI 11. A PRUDENT AND ELEGANT CHA- 
RACTER EXEMPLIFIED IN THE CHARACTER 
OF ATTICUS. 


FE W among the ancient Romans have approached 
fo nearlj to a perfeft charafter as Atticus. To the 
noblefl inftances of exalted wifHom and liberality, he 
added a peculiar elegance of life, ieidom obtained even 
by thofe who probably poflefs a tafle for its beauty. 

But his reputation has of late been ful lied by detrac- 
tion. The Abb6 St. Real, in the wantonneis of idle 
ingenuity^ has attempted to derogate from his charac- 
ter, by difpiuittg the veracity of his biographer, Cor- 
nelius Nepos. unluckily for St. Real, the principal 
paflage he has quoted from Cicero to cpnvid the hifto-; 
rian of falfehood is manifeflly corrupt,' and, when re-- 
flore^ to its obvious fenfe, proves nothing to the pur- 
pofd, as is (hewn by the elegant Melmoth in his agree^ 
able remarks on Cicero's Eflay on Old Age. The 
Abb6, however, takes upon him to xeprefent this ami« 
able man as a time-ferver, and an artful politician, 
whofe wifdom confided in little elfe than a fagacious at- 
'tention to hbown fafety. 

The penetrating Middleton has aMb fpoken Icfs fa- 
vourably of the friend of Cicero, than might have been 
expe^ed. He infinuates, that his Epicurean principles 
taught him a felfifti caution, totally incompatible with 
the cordiality of friendihip. To this prudent, though 
not very honourable felf-regard, he attributes it, that 
not one letter of Atticus was publiihed, though not lefs 
than fixteen books of Cicero to Atticus have defcended 
to the prefent times* - 

There 
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There is, it muft be owned, on a ffight review, a 
great appearance of infincerity in the condu6t of Atti* 
cus. But St. Real has too haftily rejected the honour* 
able teftimony which Nepos has bor;ie in his favour; 
and Middleton feems to have been too much prejudiced 
againft him, by afingle pai^ge of Sfeneca. Seneca af- 
ferted, that if Cicero had not drawn Atticus into no- 
tice, he would have remained unknown. This, how- 
ever, may be true, without dimtniiking bis merit. 
How coi)id he have come down to pofterity, but toge- 
ther with the fame of his illuftrious friend j iince he 
took not an active part in politics, which might have 
given him a place in the page of hiftory, and erected 
no literary monument for the prefervation of his own 
glorv? 

It, therefore, the charafter of his contemporary Cor- 
■elius Nepos is eftablifhed as an hiftorian, the fame of 
Atticus remains undiminiihed by the cavils of modern 
enquirers* 

In anfwer to the afperfion, that Nepos was a mean 
writer, and was little regarded by his own age, it muft 
be affirmed that he was, as we are told by Gellius, the 
familiar friend of Cicero. It is faidalfo, that a ftatue 
was erected to him by his countrymen of Verona. If 
there are defedb in any of the writings that pafs under 
kis name, they are attributed to the interpolations of 
^milius Probus. His Atticus is allowed to be his own, 
and a mafterpiece of fweet and poliihed compofition. 
Cicero fpeaks highly of him, and he is particularly 
honoured by Catullus and both the Plinies. He lived 
at the fame time with Atticus, and, had he aflerted 
any notorious untruths, would foon have been refuted 
by the general voice of living witne^es, who are fel- 
dom difjpofed to be raihly credulous to the voice of 
pratfe. . . v 

But, fetting aiide authority, it may be faid, that the 
uncontroverted matter of fa^, the intinoate Connedtion 
of Atticus with oppoiite parties,~.with C9e(ar and with 
Pompey, with Antony and with Brutus, with Cicero, 
Clodius, and Hortenfius, is a proof of uncommon man 
nagement, not to fay duplicity. Froni this fa^, how- 
ever, I would deduce a different inf<^rence. His friend-* 

ihip 



Af P wiUb die fftaldl icsm <if kk uki^ w&Bani 
their p6»lkfcal diritot^ doo lKXK»r boob &»!» 
rfttk« ami nupritf . Had WcsKund imfifif 
ia^Uoo, no cnnniiig ciMild knFe lecareii fen §«■ dbe 
hgtrtd of fimie ot dbe fxoiin^ aad a ^jcsdeqanr fvo- 
icription* Had kt fares nMao, bate, aitfmL kc woald 
faave bees wummoidlf Mjpifed hf zJIL Tfacr mho 
differed in everf tlung eHe, woski faaie ^iccd m cz- 
pofiog one wh^it viUainx ddferrcd coatem^ and whole 
fflfltience waa not great cffoogh to jvftify coomvaacse. 
The ttuth ieeoif to be^ that be was Ibperior to the little 
views of party. Hit general philasili^o^ was iroi^r 
than htfl particular atiacbaieiilSy and in his wann re- 
gard for the excellence of bit frieads, be overUx^ed 
the failing! that caufed their animofity. Thongh he 
lived at a diftaoce from the capita^ and chole not to 
exert his influence, if he poftned anj, jet inch was 
Us perfon^i dignity, that, in his intercourfe with Ci- 
cero and the ^reatefl men of his times, he never ap- 
Cixed in the light of an inferior. They feem indeed to 
99 treated him with an unufual deference, and he ap^ 
pears to have poflefied that true dignity, which refnks 
uom real wifdom and virtoe^ and \i^hich no arti^ or 
external ofientation can produce. 

That he cultivated a friendAiip with them, and did 
diem every good oiKce that humanity diieded by judg« 
inent could lugged, is true, fiut we have it on record,, 
that he courted not the fortunate alone. To thofe who 
wanted his protcttion, and were leaft likely to repay 
it^^ he was nraft ready to affoid it He prote^led the 
wife and family of Antony when reduced to ruin, and 
he fent money to Brutus when involved in want. 

Devoted to letters^ and to all the fbadies that refine 
and elevate the liberal mind, he was idolized at Athens, 
where he found a fwecl alylum from the tumult of 
fa^ion. His (kuation in this place was truly enviable. 
In the centre of tafte and ieaminff, with a difeemment 
tha^ enabled him to feled and reltAi the beft produc- 
tions^ bekwed by all aroundf and even courted by the 
great, he fpent hia time at Athens, in all the elegant 
tranquillity of the refined Epicurus. His departure 
ftpfu it was pttbhcly lamented, and the regret of that 

di&eming 
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diiceniing people relief aahonoiir oa him^ far greater 
than an ovation. 

Though a man of tafte^ of letters, of important con- 
ne£tions» he was yet gabled tq give attention to domef^ 
tic oeconoonr. His family reguJatibps ^ere peculiar in- 
deed, but fuch as became a pHiTofopher. All his fer- 
vants wbre qualified to read to him, and to perform the 
office of amanuenfes. He was ekfgant, Cays Ncpos, not 
magnificent; fplendid, not profufe. The unafFeded 
beauty, of delicate neatnVfewai^&isobj^ii;^ ndt the os- 
tentation of opulence. 

A very aiftingiiilhed'atrd-honotifaWe" parr of his cha- 
rafter was his mt-ter deieftatipn of deceit. He abbor-re4 
a tie. A circumftance which feijders jhe charge of «a 
time-ferving duplicity imprbbabfe. That he appeared 
little aife^ed v/kh his friend Cicero's misfortunes, is not 
£o much to be attdbuted to infincerity, as to fbmq ap* 
^rently weak cpndnQ Tn Cicero himielf. And perhaps 
Cicero complained of it without fufficipnt reafon j for 
adveriity is querulous. . ; ^ 

The goodnefs of hi»di%)fition was difplayed in th« 
conftancy of faii attachmenXs,. and h, the delight he felt 
in the a6ls of benef5cen.ce ;. but it {hon« bo where more 
amiably than in his behaviour as a fonl and a brother. 
His n>Qther lived to the age of ninety ; and he ufed^ to 
mention with pleafure» that, be i;).ever was involved with 
her in one moment's di^reement. He gloried in liv-r 
iog on the moft*affe£tionate terms with his iiften 

He died in a good o]d age;. But it is to be lamented, 
that, after a long life,, as perfect as reafon unafUded 
could render it, he prectpkated his death by refufing 
fuftenance, in order to avoid the recurrence of a pain-* 
fill difeafe. He a^d confifi:ently with the pdncioles of 
Epicurus, who taught that pain was the greatell evil. 
A mind like his would have been the firfl to have re* 
futed fuch errors, had be lived in a later age» and beeo 
the difciple of a greater than Epicurus. 

Delineated by the pencil of Cornelius Nepos, he 

fhines forth a beautiful portraits. Nor can I fee the ufe 

of thofe minute enquiries, which tend to lower an 

elevated charadter. The more examples o.f human 

excellence} the more honourable and advantageous to 

human 
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human nature. Trutb> indeed. In all cafes fliould be 
carefully inveftigatedf but when it already appears 
elbibliihed 6n the iide of virtue, that reftleffnefs of 
learned refearch, which feeks to fap its foundations, is 
not only impertinent^ but criminal. 


No. XIV. ON NOVEL READING. 


IF it be true, that the prcfent age ii more corrupt' 
than the preceding, the grekt multiplicalfoh of No- 
vels has probably contributed t<> its degeneracy. Fifty 
years ago there was fcarcely a Novel m the kingdona. 
Komances, indeed, abounded j but they, it is fup^^. 
pofed, were. rather favourable to virtue. Their pic- 
tures of hun^an nature were riot exa^, but they w^re 
flattering refemblances. By exhibiting patterfes ofpex" 
fe^ibn, they (Simulated emulation to aim at it. They 
kd the fancy through a beautiful wildernefs of delights^ 
and they filled the heart with pure, manly, bold, and 
liberal fentiments. 

Thofe, bobks alfo, whith were written with a; view to 
ridicule the more abfurd romantic writers, ar€ therii- 
felves itioft pleafing romances, and may be read with- 
out injury to the morals. Such is the iiiimortal work 
of Cervantes. Perhaps the fafeft books of entertain- 
ment for young peop^le are thofef of decent humour, 
which excite a laugh, and leave the heart little af^ 
feaed. . ^ ^ 

Books are more read in youth than in the advanced 
periods of life ; but there are few perfectly weH adapted 
to the young mind. They fhoujd be enterraiiiing, of 
they will not be attended to. . They IKould not be pro- 
found, for they will not be underftoodi Entertaining 
books thereat^ in .'great numbers i but they were ' not 
written folely fdr young people, and are therefore too 
unguarded in many of their reprefenlations. They do 
not pay that reverence which Juvenal aflerts'tobe due 
to the puerile age. ' 
• * That 
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That RichardfoivVNpvels are written with the pureft 
intentioDs of promoting virtue, none can deny, -But 
in the acconiplifhinent of. this purpofe fcenes are laid 
open, which it would be fafcr to conceal, and Senti- 
ments excited, which it would be more advantageous 
to early virtue not to admit. Dangers and temptations 
are pointed out ; but many of them are dangers which 
feldom occur, and temptations bv which few in com- 
parifoh are affaulted. It is to be feared', the moral 
view is rarely regarded by youthful and inexperienced 
readers, who naturally pay the chief attention to thfe 
lively defcription of Jove, and its effects; and who, 
white they read, eagerly wifh to be aftors in the fcenes^ 
which they admire. 

The cultivated genius of Fielding entitles him to fl 
high rank among the clafHcs. His works exhibit a 
feiies of pictures drawn with all the defcriptive fidelity 
of a Hogarth. They are highly entertaining, and will 
always be read with pleafure ; but they likewil'e difclofe 
fcenes, which may corrupt a mind unfeafoned by expe- 
rience. , 

SmoUet undoubtedly poflefled great merit. He 
would however, have been more generally read among 
the polite and refined, if his humour had been lets 
coarfe. His Peregrine Pickle has, I am convinced, 
done much mifchief; as alf books miift do, in which 
wicked chara6lers are painted in captivating colours. 
And it is advifeable to defer the perufal of iiis works, 
till the judgment is mature. 

The writings of fuch men do, however, difplay the 
beauties of that genius, which allure and rewards the 
attention of the difcreet. reader. But the memoirs, 
private hiftories, and curious anecdotes, imported from 
our neighbouring land of libertinifra, have feldom any 
thing to recommend them to perufal but their profli- 
gacy. Yet even thefe, adorned with fp^cious titles, 
and a pert vivacity of language, have found their way 
to the circulating libraries, and are often obtruded on 
the attention at an early age. 

The Englilli prefs has teemed with fimilar original 
produfiions. That coarfe tafte, which was introduced 
m the reign of Charles the Second, was greedily 

adopted 
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adopted by the juvenile reader. At an inflammatory 
age, the fuel of licentious ideas 5«ill always find a ready . 
reception. The fendmental maimer feems of late to 
have fupplanted it. But it Is matter of doubt, whether 
even this manner is not^ually dangerous. It has given 
an amiable name to vice, and has obliquely excufed the 
extravagance of the paffions, by reprefenting them as 
the cfFe^ of lovely fenfibility. The leaft refined afiec- 
tions of humanity have loft dieir indelicate nature, in 
the ideas of many, when dignified by the epithet of fen- 
timental ; and tran&reffions forbidden' by the laws of 
God and man, have been abfiirdly palliated, as proceed- 
ing from an excels of thofe finer feelings, which vsuitty 
has arrogated to itfelf as elegant and amiable diftin€li- 
ons. A foftened appellation has given a degree of 
gracefulneis to moral deformity. 

The languifhing and afiPeftedly (entimental compo- 
fitions formed on the pattern of Sterne, or of other lets 
original Novelifts, not only tend to give the mind a de- 
gree of weaknefs, which renders it unable to refift the 
ilizhteft impulfe o( libidinous pafHon, but alfo indirectly 
iniinuate, that the attempt is unnatural. What then 
remains to fupport the feeble efforts of remaining virtue, 
but the abfence pf temptation ? 

Such books, However pernicious their tendency, are 
the mod: eafily obtained. The prudence of their pub- 
lifhers fuggeils the expediency of making them conve- 
niently portable. Every corner of the kingdom is 
abundantly fupplied with them. In vain is youth fe- 
eluded from the corruptions of the living world. JBooks 
are commonly allowed them with little re(lri6lion, as 
innocent amufements ; yet thefe often pollute the heart 
in the recedes of the clofet, inflame the pailions at a 
didance froa» temptation, and teach all the malignity of 
vice in folitude. 

There i^ another evil arifing from a too early atten^ 
don to Novels. - They fix attention fb deeply, and af^ 
ford fo lively a pleafure, that the mind once accuftomed 
to them cannot fubmit to the painful talk of ferious 
ftudy. Authentic hiftory becomes infipid. The referved 
graces of the chafte matron Truth pafe unobferved, 
amkiit the gaudy and painted decorations of Fidtion. 

The 
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The boy who can urooixe a vagiety^rf bflolrfflike Git 
Bias, and the- Devil upon Two Sticks, will no longer 
think bis Livy« his Salluft> his Homer, or liis Virgil 
plcafing. He will not ftudy old Lilly, while be can 
read Pamela aiid T<hb J^aci, and-a Hiouland inferior 
and more dangerous novels. 

When the judgment is ripened by reflection, and the 
iHorals out of danger, evecy well-wmten book will 
claim attention. The man of apphcatkm may always 
£nd agreeable refre/hment, after feverer ftudy, in the 
amufing pages of a Fielding ; but the fofigons produc- 
tion of the common Novel-wright will be too initgsHt- 
cant to attradt his notice. 

The extreme iniipidity of fome of our- later Novels, 
'Jt might have been fuppofed, w^ould have prevented 
their recepdon. But inftpid minds find in tbem enter- 
tainment congenial to their nature. And, indeed, the 
futility of the modern Novel almoft precludes its power 
of cauUng any other mifchief, than the confumption of 
time that might be moie ufefully employed. 

If, however, Novels are to be prohibited, in what, 
it will be aiked, can the young mind employ itfelf dur* 
ing the hours of neceflary leifure ? To this it may be 
aal'wered, that when the fweetened poifon is removed, 
plain and whole fome food will always be relifhed. 
The growing mind will crave nourifhrnent, and will 
gladly (eek it in true hiftories, written in a pleading 
and eafy ftyle, pn purpofe for its ufe. Voyages and 
travels, when not oblcured by fcientlfic obfervations, 
are always delightful to youthful curlofity^ From in- 
terefting narratives, like thofe of Telemachus, and 
Robinfon Crufoe, a mind not vitiated by a tafte for 
licentious Novels will derive a very feniible pleaiiire. 
Let the boy's library confift of fuch books as Rollin's 
Hiftory, Plutarch's Lives, and the Speftators; and, 
together with the improvement of his morals and un- 
deiilanding, which he mud derive from reading them, 
he will have it in his power to fpend his vacant time in 
Aich mental amufemeats as are truly and permanently 
delightful. 

Ko. 15. 
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No. XV. ON SIMPLICITY OF STYLE IN 
PROSAIC COMPOSITION. 


FOOD thai gives the livelleft pleafure on the firft 
tade, frtquently difgufts on repetition ; and thofe 
things which pleafe the palate without iatiety, are 
fuch as agitate but moderately, and perhaps orisinallj 
caufed a difagreeable fenfation. Mental food is alfb 
found by experience to nourifli moft, and delight the 
longefty when it is not lufcioufly fweet, Profufe orna- 
ment and unnecellary graces, though they may tranf^ 
port the reader on a firft perufal, commonly occaiion a 
kind of intelledual furfeit, which prevents a fecond. 

Immoderate embeliifliment is^ the mark of a puerile 
tafte, of a weak judgment, and a little genius. It 
conveys the idea of too great a labour to plealc ; an 
idea, which excludes the appearance of eafe, without 
which it is difficult to effeft the purpofe of pleafing. 
If the reader enters into the author's fpirit, he finds 
his emotions too rapidly excited to be confiftent with 
pleafurable feelings. Works acknowledged to be writ- 
ten with true tafte, are found for the moft part to raife 
gentle emotions; and, when it is neceflary to call up 
the more violent, the effect is improved from the rarity 
of the attempt. There is a certain equable flow of fpi- 
rits, which keeps the mind in a tone for the admiflion 
of durable pleafure; but which, when hurried or ex- 
alted beyond its natural ftate, terminates in difguft. 

There are feveral books very popular in the prefent 
age, among the youthful and the inexperienced, which 
have a fweetnefs that palls on the tafte, and a gran- 
, deur that fwells to a bloated turgid ity. Such are the 
writings of (bme modern Germans. The IXeath of 
Abel is generally read, and preferred by many to all 
the productions of Greece, Rome, and England. The 
fuccefs of this work has given rife to others on the fame 
plan, inferior to this in its real merits, and labouring 
under ihe fame fault of redundant decoration. What 

others 
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othtrs may fee] > I knbw not ; but I would no more be 
obliged to redd the ^prksof Gefner repeatedly, than to 
-oiafce a fi«qoent meal on the hoDCy*"Comb. 

The Meditations of Hervey., and iiia*iy books of de- 
•votion, 'are written in that i^apibdic ftyle, which wea*" 
rles.by its conftant efforts to elevate the mind tp ex-^ 
-tacj. They ilave, it is true, an nfeful eftft on the 
rude and uncultivated, who are f«ldom penetrated bi|t 
by forcible imprdllons $ but the plea&fe- they give is 
not fufBciently ekgant and refined to attacb-the move 
poliftied reader. 

Poetical profe, asuli fnch writings may be called, 
feems indeed by no means correfpondent to clafitcal 
ideas of beauty. There is no model of it among writers 
in the golden ages, and it has ieldom been attempted 
by the firft rank of modems. Fenelon indeed Aicceed*^ 
ed in it, but he richly intermixed the beautiful Bowers 
originally culled by Homer and Virgil. Genius like 
his, aflifted by claffical learning, may give a grace to 
compofuions formed on plans not quite conformable U> 
the nioft approved tafte. 

Many modern fermons, while their authors aimed at 
lublimity and a highly figurative eloquence, have be- 
come turgid and affe€ted. The fimple majefty of the 
facred writings affords a proper model for facred ora*- 
tory i and it muft be owned, to the honour of the re-^ 
gular clergy, that they have commonly imitated it ; 
and that the enthuiiadtic and pompous harangue has 
tifually been the production of thofe who have renouiiced 
reafon in matters of tafte as well as of religion. Ad- 
dreiled to themeaneft capacities in the loweft orders, 
• <t may havfe produced a defirabic efFe(5l in compelling 
. their attention, and in warming their inflammable paf- 
fions. ^ But, it is to be feared, its effect was but tem- 
porary, and it Is certain that it can never poflefs a 
"piace among the elegant works of literature. 

It is agreeable to the mind to be oecafionally roufed 
hy a powerful ftroke$ but it fuffers a kind of fmart^ 
from a continual repetition of the blow. It is merely 
teaxed and wearied by the feeble yet uninterrupted at- 
tacks of the undcilful writer, who miftakes the itch o^ 
fcribblin£ for the impulfe of genius. 
^ Vol. L E The 
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The Bible, the Iliad, and Shakefpear^s works; ave 
[allowed to be the fubltmeft books that the world can 
exhibit. They are alfo truly iioiple ; and the reader 
4s the more afie£ted by their indifputable Sublimity; 
li^caufe his attention it not weaned by ineffedtual at- 
tempts at it. Fib who is ac<]uainted with Longinus 
will remember, that the inftances adduced by that great 
:pattern of the excellence he defcribes, are not lemark* 
^ table for a gkring or a polnpous %ie, but derive their 
ixlaim to fiu)liinity from a noble energy of thought, mo- 
Ideftly fet off by a proper expref&on. 

No author has been more uniyerfally approved than 
Xenophon. Yet his writings difj^lay no appearance of 
iplendor or majefty ; [nothing elevated or adorned with 
figures; no «fFe£lation of fupeiiluous ornament. His 
merit is an unaffected fweetne(s, which no affedation 
xan obtain. The graces feem to have conlpired to form 
the becomnig texture of his compoiition. And yet^ 
perhaps, a common reader would neglect him, becaufe 
the eafy and natural air of his narrative roufes no vio- 
lent emotion. More refined underftandings perufe him 
with delight; and Cicero has recorded that Scipio, 
when once he had opened the books of Xenppbon, 
would with diftculty be prevailed with to clofe them. 
His flyle, lays the fame great orator and critic, is 
fweeter than honey, and tlie muks themfelves feem to 
have fpoken from his m^uth. 

Julius Cafar is thought to have refembled him in his 
* ftyle, as he did in the circumftance of profeflion. He 
has nothing florid or grand, but,^Jilce a gentle river, 
iiows on with a iurface unruffled. A wonderful inilance 
of moderation, to have recounted his own achieve- 
ments, with accuracy, yet without being, for a moment, 
.betrayed into an Hnbecpming pomp . either of diftion or 
repiefentation. Yet with all the. gracefulnefs of mo- 
i^efty and fimplicity, he has an air of grandeur that 
commands refpe£t. In comparifon v^nth this, oftent'a- 
tious ornament would- have been contemptible de- 
formity. 

Gicero, who undcrftopd and valued the (Implicity of 
Xenophon, was, however, himfelf fometimes guilty of 
its violatioHr He adopted the Adatic manner in fome 
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of his orations, and they are fometimes more veTbofe, 
difBile, and affected, than an Attic tafte can patiently 
endtire. But it is a kind of facrilege^ as well as pre« 
(iimption, to detract from the deferved glory of a man, 
V^ho in his life and writings advanced human, nature to 
high perfection. 

The French nation is an affefled nation ; . but many 
of their authors have written with remarkable fimph-^ 
city. Fontaine, among others, is acknowledged to 
have equalled, in this beauty, the ancient models. 
But they have writers of the other kind, and I muft 
own, I never could admire many of their boafted ora- 
tors. Even their BoiFu'et and their Bourdaioue are not 
adapted to the tafte of an Enelifh or an Attic audience. 

SlrapTicity is not ingeneral the diftinguifhing beauty 
of Engliih writers. Their fpirit and folemnity of dit 
pofition^ have fometimes given their writings an ill- 
placed pomp and magni^cence. But the works of ah 
Addifon and a Sterne, and the reception they havb 
met with, will vindicate the nation from the charge of 
wanting tafte for fimple beauty. The ancients have 
been much imitated in England j and where this is the 
cafe, a tafte for fimplicity will fometimes get the bet- 
ter of prevailing Gothicifm. The German manner, it 
is hoped, will never fupplant the Attic. 

To write in a plain ftyfe appears eafy in theory ; but 
how few in comparifon have avoided the fault of un- 
neceflary and falfe ornament f The greater part feeltt 
to have miftaken un wieldly corpulence for robuft vt- 
eonr, and to have defpifed the temperate habit of 
1oun4 health as meagfenefs. The tafte for finery is 
more general than for fy mmetrical beauty and chafte 
elegance; and many, iike Nero, would not be con- 
tent till they iliould have fpoiled, by gilding it, the 
ftatue of a jLyfippus. 
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No. XVI. ON THE PREVALENCE OF HELI 

GIOUS SCEPTICISM. 


OF all the methods which the vanity of nran has de- 
. vifed with a view to acquire diftinftion, there is 
xiooe eaiter than that of profeiltng a diihelief of the 
«ilablifhed religion. That which mocks the feelings 
of thofe with whom we converfe, cannot fail of attract- 
iag notice 5 and, as the vain are nfually confident, 
they utter their doubts with fuch an oracular and de- 
cifive air, a^ induces the Ample to think the^i pro- 
foundly wife. Audacity, without ingenuity, will draw* 
the eyes of ' ipedtators, and this will fufficiently aiifwer 
the purpofe of the greater partofprofeifed unbelievers. 
One might be diverted, if one were not hurt. By fee** 
ing a circle of illly admirers gaping and fixing^ their eyes 
on fome half learned and impudent prater, who throws 
out an <3iblique infmuation againft the Bible, the cJer* 
;gy, -or the facrament. Thefe are fertile topics of 
wit and ingenuitY ; but it might mortify the vanity of 
fome very vain writers and talkers, if they would re- 
^£oIle£t, what is undoubtedly true, that it is a fpecies 
of wit and ingenuity, which not only the vileft, but 
the moil ftupid and illiterate of mankind, have dilplayed 
in all its pofTible perfe^ion. 

There is indeed no doubt, but that vanity is one of 
the principal caufes of infidelity. It mud be the fole 
•Cauie of communicating it to others by writing or 
converfetion. For let us fuppofe the cafe of a very 
]uimane» judicious, and learned man, ? entertaining 
doubts of the truth of Chriftianity : if he cannot clear 
his doubts by examination, he will yet recolleft that 
doubts are no certainties ; and, before he endeavours to 
propagate his doubts, he will a(k himfelf thefe queftionsr 
Am I quite convinced, that what I doubt of cannot 
poflibly be true ? If I aia convinced of it, am I fure, 
that the publication of my opinions will not do more 
haou than good ? Is not the diilurbing of any long- 
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cftabliftied civil catiftitution attettded wilh confiifton, 
rebellion, ruin, and bloodfhed ? And are not the ma- 
jarity of men more ftrongly attached to the religion^ 
than the government of their forefathers ? Wifl it 
ferve any cotintry to introduce difcontetttof any fpecies ?*. 
. May not thole- innovations in religion-, which difcon- 
tent may introduce, lead to all the eiwls which are 
catifed by frenzy and fanaticiim ? Granting that I 
were able to make a party formidable enough to crufli^ 
oppoiltion and to exterminate ' Chriftianity, dill am I 
certain 1 am a£ting like a good member of fociety ? 
For 19 not this fyftem,. whether well? or iW founded^ 
fti«nd!y lo^ fociety ? I mul! confels it ;: its greateft ene- 
mies nav« acknowledged it, from the firft oppofer to 
the fubtle hiiVorian, who, after having^ vented his ve- 
nom in a fubtle attack, i* yet at* laft obliged, by tte^ 
force of tnrth, to confeis, that it contains a pure, be- 
nevolent, and univ^fal fyHem of ethits, adapted to 
every duty,, and every condition of life. What motive 
tiien can induce me to divulge my doubtr^of its axvthen-*^ 
ttcity ? Not the good of mankind; for it*is alreadjjr 
allowed by unbelievers^ that the good of mankind 19 
ioterefted in the bel»f of its divine original: li it for. 
my owji good, and with a view to be oonvittced ? 1 
will not deceive myfelf: my motive, Tfufpeft, is of 
another kind;: for do I read thofe books, which havet 
¥een already written, to fatisfy fimilar doubts? No— 
tiling but the vanity of appearing to. be wlfer than my 
credulous, neighbours can induce me to interrupt the 
llappineis of. their undoubting belief. But vanity of 
this fort,; which tends to difturb fociety, to injure the 
ftational' morals, and to rob many thoufand indivi"* 
duals of a fource.of Iwcetand iblid comfort, is extreme, 
wickedness, even according to the diftates of the refi- 
gion of nature. I ihall ad-the part of a good citizen 
and a good matt, by conforming to a fyftem whoia 
beo^knal influence r teel and conreis; and by endqa- 
¥OUring to acquire a belief in that which has, fqr fb 
many centuries been ^abUdied, and which t>r6mifei 
to A>oth me in dilbeis with the (weeteft .coniofatmi^s^ 
and to brighten the diimal hoiH* of death^ by the hop6 
Qf 'a more glorious, and happy ftate of tx2kence. Ai 
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all events, I fliall have the fatisfadion of having com- 
manded mjfeif fo far, as not to have run the hazard of 
endangering the welfare of my fellow-creatures, either 
here or hereafter, by 'indulging a degree of vanity, 
which, in a creature fo weak and Co ihort-lived as my* 
felf, is a folly very inconfiftent with the fuperior wis- 
dom which I ihould arrogate. 

I will venture to repeat, that all writers againft Chrifti*- 
anity, whether they introduce their remarks by fly in- 
iinuation , or in the form of a hiftory, or whether they , 
openly avow their defign in their title- page, however, 
^ they may affedl even the extremes of humanity, be- 
nevolence, honour, philofbphy, and enlargement of 
mmd, are aftuated by vanity and wickednels. Their 
motives are as mean, feifiih, narrow, and in every re- 
ipe£t uiijuftifiabte, as the t^ndenc)^ of their writings is 
miCchievous. Their malice is often impotent, through 
the foolifh fophiftry of their arguments ; but, if ever 
it is fuccefsful, it is. highly injurious : and indeed, 
confidering their motives, and the probable confe- 
quences of their endeavours, the infidel writer is a 
greater enemy to fociety, and confequently guiltier, 
according to a]l the principles of focial union, than the 
thief or the traitor.. . Perfecution would, however, only 
promote his caufe, and his proper punifhment is con- 
. tempt. 

It is certainly no derogation from the character of a 
man of fenfe to conform, even while he is fo unfortu^ 
jiate as to doubt . their truth, to the opinions of his 
country. His conformity will probably lead him to a 
train of actions and of thought, which, in due time, 
wiU induce Jiim to believe. But, if that ihould not 
happen, yet he will adt, as. very wife and very great 
n*en have a6led, , in, paying a tefpeftful deference to the 
avowed conviction of others. The nioft intelligent and 
powerful men of ancient Rome, not only appeared to 
befieve a vefy abfurd and hurtful fyftem, but.aflifted in 
all its ceremonies, as priefts. Even Socrates, who evi- 
fle^ntly^ppea^Sjtb have entertained fome notions ade- 
qi^ate to the dignity of the one great and fuprgme Being, 
yet thought it was a duty which he owed to his coun- 
try, fo far to conform to the wretched eftabliibment, 
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as to order, in his djing words, a (acrifice to :-®fcula-^ 
plus.- This conformity ought not to be coafbiinded' 
with' hypocrify. Iflt^ is carried to extremes, or zeai- 
^ifly affcdtcd, it certain^)* is very blameable and* 
contemptible deceit; but- while it keeps within the' 
Bounds of reafoh and moderation, it ought to«be called 
a decefri deference to the dpbions of the majority^ 
anfing from humility, and a deilre to maintain the' 
tranquility of the ilate, and to continue an innocent 
and ufeful fyftem, which has and wiir always greatly 
contribute to leflen the qtiantity and degree of moraf 

_ and of natural evik • • 

•'f ' The cafieft> after all,, or at leaft the moft effedluat 

^ method 6f appearing^ in any chara^r is* realty, to be' 
^ ^hat we wim to> ag{>ear. But belief is not in our* 
powef, and how can We bellev^ what appears to us 
^ incredible ? Certainly you cannot, while it appears 

#^ inctedibte. But let me afk y^u, whether you have' 
taken any pains to believe, or have ait once and at* 

^ a glance perfuaded yourfelf, that the Chriftian religion 
h totally falfe ? I am of Opinion, ttot a great num- 
ber of (cepticai writers never gave themfelves the* 
trouble to i*ad thofe fcriptures-, which they fo warmly" 
op^fe. They hear objeftions, they read objections, 
ftfid they find that men of replited wit and inge- 
nuity are often the perfons from whom the obje6tionsr 
origmate. They would - be reputed men of wit and" 
ingenuity, and therefore they eagerly adopt the lan- 
guage and fentknents of the orden Ferhaps the vanity 
and pride of thiscfafs of men will' render all attempts' 
to convince them abortive;^ but to modeft doubters, 
and thoie whole good fenfe and* good difpodtions lead" 
them to wiih to adopt the 'religion of their country 
it may not be ufele($ to fuggeft advice, with a ^iew 
to facilitate their conviction. 

I boldly fay, then, that tlie chief thing required is- 
to free themfclves= from the pride of human reafon. 
Humility (afldfutcly our blindnefs and imperfedtions, 
are fufficieftt to render us humble, 'if we Would be rea- 
fonable), htimiljiy will open ouf heartis, and belief 
will find admiffion. Sincere endeavours, feconded hy 
frayets, will never &il to telp our tmbelkf flut; 
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alaf ^'fioe, gky^ ipirited, libera}^ and €nlarg^ mo* 
dern pbilofof^her would }x fkitiAtned to be foMnd on- 
hk knees, .or with a TefiaoQentupoti hi^. There i» 
fearcely' any yicions a^^ or any vicious book, whidi 
would put him fo much to the bluih. 

A modeft - well-meaoiog- man luigbtt 'however^ I 
fhould think;: reafou hiinfelf. into a belief foxnewhat im 
this omnoer. ** I find nijielf placed in a world 
abounding with evil and miferj. Under the preffiire 
of it, I feel my heart inclining, like the needle l<y 
the north, by its natural tendency, to the Deity for 
fupport. Man, of all animals, is the only one who 
has the (enfe of Religion. I look round tor diKcover 
to what objei£t, ap4 in. what, n^^naer, . that part of 
my fellow<reatures, Who live ia the. iame ibcietjr 
with fOiyfelf, pay their adofatioo. I. find a fyfktm 
of religion already eftablifted, and which^ has been 
** <eftabUuied» in the inoft Cfnli^tened countries of the 
earth, near two thou^nd y^afSM I reiblve to eat* 
amine it. It claims that refpe^, at lea^v frooiit* 
antiquity and uBiver&nty. Manytdiftculties appear 
*^ on the i^ril inlpedion> My reafoo Is often (bftl«d» 
** and my belief wavers. But I vnUnot yet give up 
** a point of fo ferioi|s importance, -without further 
'.* and dofer attention to it. I reflet, that twO'thou* 
(and y«ar$ is a Vaft fpace in the age of the worlds 
How many myriads of meb like my^'lf have lived 
ahd died in the faith during that time ! And were 
a41 of them fools or hypocrites ? It could not have 
been. Can the. undeiftaadmg of a poor individual 

V juft come into the^world* arid.hatdly blowing where 
^' he is, comprehend i on intuition an obje^ of fuck 
*' magnitude, and make the trai^ty difcovery, which 
** has efcaped, millions of the wifcft andmoft learned 
«* of mortal? Or, fuppofmg that they all perceived 

V the decephoii, ago I then at laft the only iioAeft 
^' mail ? I am afhamed to avow fuch an idea to my ielC 
*f But yet, if I reject wbAt they received, fiirelf I 
** avow it in. the more cKpreflive language of my con- 
*• duft. Pride is |he foundation of any fcepticifra, 
♦* Humtlit)^ mail form thebafis of .»f belief.. 1 will 
*^ dheck my owq preAmption^' «id i:eje^ the cavils of 
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vain and fooHA philofophy. Shall a poor weak 
creattrre, who comes up like a flower, and is tut 
*' down, who fleeth as a fnadow^ and never cqntinueth 
in one ftay, preiume to pronoitnce. decHiVdy Jti'that 
little period, in which he has fcarcely time to loot 
about hini before he dies, againfb a fyftem, which 
has ftrong internal and external ev ide n ce of divine 
original, which is moft ufeful and comfortable, and 
which has been thus admitted during alnioft twenty 
" centuries ? No, it is the firft wifdom to be humble* 
•* Humility will be followed by grace; and grace' by 
** faith, and faith by. falvation.. k plainly appears, 
** that I can lofe nothing by belief, but (bine of thofe 
** exccffive and irregukr enjoyments, Which would de- 
" ftroy my health and life;, but I may poffibly gain a 
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^ No. XVII. FAMILY UNHAPPINESS THE FRtv 
OyXNT CAUSE OF IMMORAL CONDUCT. 

AFTER alt oat complaints of the uncertainty of! 
, human aii&irs, it is undoubtedl)^ true, that more, 
mifery is produced among usrby the irregularities of our 
tempers^ than by reai misfortunes^ 

And it. happens unfortunately, that theie irrcgula-^ 
rities of the tem|)er are. moft apt tO' dii^laytberolelves-^- 
at'Our fire-fides, where- every thing ought to be tran- 
quil and ferene. But the truth is, we are awed by the ^ 
prefence of ftrangers, and are a&aid of appearing weafc . 
or iU-<natured when we get out into the worlds and fo - 
verv.hcToically referve alK our ill-humour for our wives* » 
children, and fervants. We are meek* where we imight ? 
meet with oppofitbn, but feel ourfclVes undatui^edly ' 
bold where we are fure of no effectual refiftance. 

The perverfion of * the beft things converts thiem to ' 
the worft. Home is certainly weu adapfed^ to repofe 
and /olid enjoyment. Among parents and brothers, . 
and all the tender charities of private life, the gentler 
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affedioDs, the operations of which are alwajs attended 
with feelings purely and permanently pleamrable, find 
ample fcope for exertion. The experienced have oftea 
declared, after wearying themfelves in purfuirig phan- 
toms, that they have found a fubftantial happineis in the 
domeftic circle. Hhher they have returned from, their 
wild excuriions in the regions of diffipation ; as the 
bird, after fluttering in the air, defcends into her ned, 
to partake and to mcreafe its genial warmth with her 
mate and with her young ones. 

Such and fo fweet are the comforts of home, when it 
is not perverted by the folly and weakneis of man. 
Indifference, and a carelefTnefs about pleafing thafe 
whom it is our heft intereft to pleafe, often render it a 
icene of dulnels and infipidity. Happy if this were the 
whole of the evil. But tlie tranlltion from the negative 
(late of not being pleafed, to pofitive ill-humour, is 
almofl unavoidable. Fjetfulnefs and peeviflineis arife, 
as nettles vegetate, fpontaneoufly, where no falutaiy 
plants are cultivated. One unkind expreilion infallibly 
^Derates many others. Trifles lieht as air are able to 
kindle the blaze of contention, oy frequent confli^s 
and* unreferved familiarity, all that mutual refpedt 
which is neceflary to-prefcrvc love, even in the moft 
intimate connedtions, is entirely loft, and the faint af- 
fedlon which remains is too feeble tQ be felt amid the 
furious operation of the hateful paflions. Farewo] 
peace and tranqulUrty, and cheerful converfe, and all 
the boafted 'comforts of the family circle. The neft 
which ihould preferve a perpetual warmth by the conr 
ilancy of paternal and conjugal aiFe£tion, is pendered 
cold and joylefs. In the place of the foft down which 
ihould cover rt, are fubftituted thorns and briars. The 
waters of ftrife, to make ufe of the beautiful allufion of 
Scripture, ru/h in with impetuous violence, and ruiHe 
and difcolc^r that flream, which, in its natural and un- 
diftut^ed* current, devolves its waters all fmooth and 
limpid. 

But it Is not necefTary to expatiate on the mifery of 
famity difTenfion. I mean mpre particularly to fuggef^, 
that' fahiilydifJenfion, befides all its own immediate 
eviU> is the fruitful parent of moral mifcondudl. 

X When 


Wlien^the feveral parts which compofe a family fmd 
theuifeives uneaiy in that home which is natural!/ the 
feat of mutual enjoyment, they are hed from the ilraight 
road, to purfue their happiilefs through a devious wild*. 
The Ton, arrived at years of maturity, who is treated 
harshly at home, will feldont fpend his evenings at 
the fire-fide. If he lives.in the metropolis, he will flj 
for refuge to ihe pkces of pufilic diverfion. There it 
is very probable, fomc unhappy c(3fnnedion will be 
formed, which cannot be continued without a plentiful 
nk.^ fupply of money.. Mohef, it is probable, cannot be 

laO' procured honeftly but from the parent ; but money mult 

lo/e be, at all ev<ents^ procured. What then remains, but 

it a » .to take thofe methods- which fKarpers have invented, and- 
tk ' which^ fooner or. later, lead to. their proper punifluuents, , 

iw ! pain, and iltame, and death ?^ 

Birt though the confequences are not always fuch-as 
the operation of human laws produces, yet they are al- 
ways terrible, and deftrudive of happineis. Miicry is • 
(j r indeed the neceflary refult of all deviation from virtue $ 

' but eaily debauchery, early^difeafe, early profligacy of 

s all kinds» are peculiarly fruitfui erf wretchednels ; as 

[ they fow the-feeds of milery m the fpring of life, when 

all that is fown ftrikes deep root, ^nd buds, and blof- ' 
I ibms, and brings forth fruit an hundred fold. 

In the difagreementi between children and parents,' 
! it is certain that the children are ufually moft vx fault: 

I Their violent paffiens and defective experience render 

them difobedient and undutiful. Their love of plea- 
. fiire operates fa violently, as often to deftroy the force 
of filial affe^ion. A parent is ftung to the heart by the 
ingratitude of a- child. He checks his precipitancy » 
and perhaps with too tittle command of temper ; for 
who indeed can always hold the reins ? Afperity pro- 
duces afpenW. But the child was the aggrefibr, and 
therefore delerves a great part of the hiifery which .en* 
iues. It is, however, certain, that the parent is often 
imprudent, as..well as the child undutiful. He fhould 
endeavour to rexKler home agreeable by gentlenefs and 
reaibnable indulgence : for man at every age feeks to 
be^pleafed, but more particularly at the juvenile age* 
Ue ilK>uld indeed maintain his authority j.but ii fhould 
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be Ukc the mild doniniob of a Hiirited monaith, not 
ifae iron rale of a t^rrant. If borne is rendered pleafing, 
k will not long be deierted^ The prodigal will foon r&» 
mm when bis Other's houfe is always readj to receive 
him with jov. 

What is (aid of the conftquen^es ofdomedic difunion 
to ions, is equally to be applied to daughters. , Indeed^ 
IB .the oiifcondn^ of daughters is more fatal to family 
peace, though ndt more hbinons in a moral view, paf* 
ticular care ihould be^taken to tender them attached to 
the comforts of the £aimily cirde. When their home is 
diiagreeable, they will be ready to make any exchange ; 
tind will oft^n lofe their charaders, virtue, and happi*^ 
tieis^ in the purfutt of itv Indeed the female chara6ler 
and happkiefs are fo eafily mjured, that no folicitud6 
can be too great in their preiervation. But prudence is 
neceilary in every good caufe, as well a^ %eai ; and ft is 
found by eicperience, that the ^entleft method of go^ 
'^rnment, if it is limited and dtre6ted by good fenfe is 
the beft. It ought indeed to be fteady, but not rigid : 
And every pleafure which is innocent in itfelf and in its 
confequcnces, ought to be admitted, with a view ta 
Tender lefs difagreeabte that unwinking vigilance which 
a delicate and knfible &ther wil> judge fiecei&ry in the 
care of daughters. 

* To what wickedne^, as well as wretchedneis, ma- 
trimonial difagreements lead, every day's hiftory will, 
clearly inform us. When the hufband is driven from 
his home by a termagant, he will feek enjoyment,, 
which i» denied him at his own home, In tht haunts of 
^ice', and in the riots of intemperance : noccan female 
corruption be wondered at, though it muft be greatfy 
pitied and regretted > when in the heart which fove and 
frietidfKio fhould warm, hatred is found to rankle. 
Conjugal infelicity not only renders life Tnoft uncom*- 
foruble, but leads to a diefperate diflblutenefe and care-^ 
lefTi^is in life and manners, which terminated in fuhi 
of health, peace, and fortune. If we diay form a 
judgment from the divorces and feparations which hap*^ 
pen in the gay world, we may Conclude, thet the pre* 
ient manners are highly unfavourable to conjugal fehV 
city. And we fcc^^onfiftently with my theory, that 
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prtfvailence of vice in ja very predominant degree, as 

feut Vt avails little to point put cvils,without recom- 
mending a wm^d)^. Onfe irf thfe firft rul6s ^ich fug- 
^ik ix^if i3» thaLfamilies ftiould endeavouivby. oft^ 
and ferionfly reflefling on the fubje6l, to convince 
tfeenifelves, that rtot^M&y the en}dyintwt, birt'the v^rtie 
of evfery individtJal, greatly diependj<>rt tinioti. -Whia 
th^y. are Convinced of this, they #i!l endeavoiji' topro- 
moeeit; and it fortunately hd^pen*, that the very wift: 
and attempt of etery individual in tbe^mily mnft in-- 
fellibly feture ftttcefe. It may rrtdeed be drfficult to^ 
reftrain the oceafi6nal /allies of temper; but where 
there ^^ in the m6re difpaffidinate^ itioments, a fettled 
define (o preferte umoti, thetfanfiew vrofcnce of paf- 
iioft win hot often produce a Ming rupture/ 

It if another moft e^rclliint rule,' -fc avoid a grofs fa- 
imluirity^ even ^hefe the conrtedlion is moft iniinrate.. 
The human heart is fo cbnftituted as to lov^ refpedt.. 
Jt would indeed be unnatural in very imimafc fnenda 
to -behave to c«ch other viFith ftiffiiels ; but. there is a. 
deltcaey of manner,* aod a flattering deference, which, 
tend* to preiferve that degree of eftetm which is necef^ 
fary to fupport Affc^ion, and whi<!h is loft in contempt; 
when a too great familiarity i^ allowed. An hlbitual* 
politenefs of manners will prevent even indifference- 
from degenerating to hatred. It will refine, exalt, and.: 
perpetuate affection. 

But the btft and moft efficacious^ rule, is^ that we.- 
fhould not ttfink our moral and relrgiotis duties are only. 
to be pra€llifed in public, and in the fight of thofefrom 
"*' whoie. applaufe we expe^ the gratiftcation of our vanitv,, 
ambition, or, avarice ; but that we ihould be . equally.- 
attentive to our behaviour among thofe who cah- onljir. 
repay us by reciprocal love. We muft fhew the fmce-- 
uXj of our principles and profcfflons b}fvadinr confiftently. 
with them, not only in the fenate, inr tfcelieWvitt the 
pulpit, at the bar, or. any other public aif^fmbly, botatt: 
the Jire^jffdf^ 
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IX is no. reproach to the chmch to faj, that, k k fup*- 
plied M^ith minifters hj the emobments it. affords. 
Men muft be Cupported ; aod if the profped of fupport 
is one principal motive in inxpelling them to enter ob 
the clerical office, it is a natural, a reafonable motive^ 
and in no refpedl difetaceful. A (on, it is- true, is 
defbined to the church becaufe his father or friend is the 
patron of a living; or he is placed at a free-fchool, and 
IS carried on to college with a view to a fcholari^ip ; or 
he fixes on the profeflion himfelf from a love of letters 
^nd tranquil lit/, and from the hope of seining a' quiet 
and eafy, though fisall (Hpend, in a liberal and an 
ufeful employment. There is nothing in all this un- 
reafonable ; and though hypocrify and fanaticifm may 
difclaim fuch motives, yet, if he who is actuated by 
them, as the greater part certainly are, prepares him- 
felf duly for entrance on the office, and difcharges its 
duties confcientiouily when he is in it, he is a worrhy 
and valuable clergyman^ and a better maa than they 
who revile him. 

Whichever of t^e above caufes may have inclined a 
young man to devote himfelf to the church, I will fup- 
pofe him jufl difmifFed from hts^fchooU and will fubmit 
to his confideration a few remarks, which, I hope, will be 
ufeful. With refpeft to enthuiiafts, 1 will not prefume 
to dlred them. They, indeed, are guided by a fuperior 
.illumination, to which I cannot confidently pretend. 

To facilitate the tenure of fome preferments, and to 
fatisfy. the prejudices of the world, it will be neceffeiry 
to take academical degrees. This cannot reputably be 
done without becoming a member of an E,ng]i{h univer^ 
fTty. If the finances of the ihident are inadequate to 
his fupport, he will probably be tempted to- reirde in 
one of them, for the iake of the emoluments of fciio- 
t^fliips« f^Ilowfliips. or exhibilioDs, If. indeed, a ^ri^.tv 
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diicipline^ and a few regulations in the oxl^rcifes, &ould 
take place, he will do right to. fix his refidence in the 
venerable feats of learning, v/here every convenience for 
the purpofes of ftudy is liberally afforded. 

But if neither the difcipline nor the ftatutes.are al- 
tered, I would advift him, if he were my own child, 
barely to keep two terms a-year for feveral years, 
which maybe done in the fpace of five or fix week* 
only (pent for four or five years in the univerfities, (o 
as to derive as good a right, by the ftatut.es,' as any 
other members, to the honours beftowed by an univer- 
fity convocation, In>Oxford, for inftance, three vreeks 
{pent at Eafler, and a fortnight in A£t term, are the 
ieafons I recommend. And the refidence during this 
iliort time, for five or fix years, will be fuificient for the 
purpofe. This excuifion may furnifli an agreeable va- 
riety, ^nd the time may be well ipent in examining the 
public libraries, and in attending the public lecturers, 
who contrive to circumfcribe their courfes within the 
limits of the few weeks required by the ftatutes to keep 
a term. With refoeft to a voluntary refidence at either 
univerfity during Ux or eight months at a time, though 
certainly right if a reformation fhould take place, I 
confider it, in their prefent ftate, as dangerous, expen- 
ifive, and attended with no advantage great enough to 
compenfate the difadvantage, and which may not be 
enjoyed abundantly better in the family of a worthy 
and learned clergyman in a country village- By al] 
ipeans kt the long intervals be employed in ftudy, for 
which the filence of a village retreat, provided a fu$- 
cient number of books are to be procured, is far better 
accommodated than the fociety of noify young men, 
who are fuffered to do as they pleafe by night and by 
day; who are above con troul ; and who caufe the col- 
lege to referable the tavern and the brothel. I ferioufly 
declare, I have no caufe to exprefs myfelf with refent- 
nient on the fubjeft of the univerfities. I fay what I 
think, and I fay it becaufe it would ill become me" to 
conceal any thing in the knowledge of which ingenuous 

youth is greatly mterefted. ; 

If a young naan is fortunate enough to find a worthy 
dergynoan whp will be hU companion aiad iaftiu6tor 

from 
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from nineteen to twentjr-three, Jie will dlreCt thefludies ' 
,and the condud. Bat as I know thitt all will not h^ 
able to find fadh an one, and t6a:t the greater part «anr 
Bot, from the ffendemeis of their fortune, make fuch a 
compenfation as would be required by him, when found, { 

I fhall proceed to offer my advice. 

At tne age of one-and-twenty, it will'be proper to 
bcfldn the &dies preparatory to ordination. If it is 
pomble, 1 young man of fimikr views and intentions 
fliould be procured as an aifociate. I fay then, that with- 
out any tutor, by the direftion of books, they may thus, 
witli due application, make at leaft as mat an improves 
mcnt in this retreat, as they could m any uraveilit)^ 
In thefe circumftances, they would be lefs expgfed to 
difllpation; and, for that reafon, among others, they 
would be more attached to fhidy, and would fucceed in 
it better. , 

Such would be my plan till the univerfities^ /I^puld be- 
reformed. But iince many reafons will concur to induce 
parents to fend their fons to the univerfides as ufual, 
luch as the expectation of various pecuniary advantages, 
the opportunities of forming conne6tions, the fear of 
fingularity, and indeed the difficulty of deviating from 
the accuftomed path, I will fuppofe a ftudefit jm mar 
triculated, and will fubmit to his opinion the following 
fqggeftions. . ' 

He is fent to college to improve his^ mind and mo- 
rals, to become a good fcholar, and a good man;, not 
a man of pleafure, nor a man of fafhion. Let him, 
then, refolve to.purfue his ftudies indefatigably^ and 
pray God Almighty to preferve his innocence, and to 
be a guardian to him, now he is removed from the 
foftering wing of an affe£kionate parent; Let him be- 
ware of being overcome by lidicule, by which he will 
certainly be attacked. Let him be i^ad^fr in his prin^ 
ciples, and fpirited in his anions ;.. exhibiting that vi- 
vacity and refolution in his good purpoles whick others 
do in their bad ones. Let him recoiled, that he. ts 
preparing for a (acred ofHce, and make his condud 
cpnfiflent with his views. Qut, with all his .virtues and 
ail his prudence, let him avoid the appearance of un- 
necefiaiy ftiffiicfs, of hypocrify, or- of more fingularity 

than 
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tban is required for tlw preferration of:^ pHncipksj 
Let htm alio moft carefiiiljr ^Vd4d> s^ celilbri^W dir|K)fi^ ' 
tiofo.. It is his bufinefi to 'atdva&c& jbi» owsgood qtia*. 
Ktilss-iovtll attainable petfe€tioii ; not to be mor«re» or 
caliiainiousii on. the detei3)s.and fMkU* ' lof ittberk Ho 
will/fQC' pitjp^ %nd: avoid theini 9 but he.¥^in leaive thtf 
offiee:xif ifi€)^c6biofi to tbo(« whocAight to kibme it. 

Tbe.ibc>Hfh exercifes perfcHrmed in the ^public (bhoolt 
are t^o ndkniloiis to deferve a (erioiia cenAtre : biit at 
his degree may be denied him, if he fails in.airjr [ktrti<^ 
^iar of tbislnrmal'trifiingv. he «iuft payf to^fhem, and 
,U» th/c ftftdies'whicb.afe coanfe^ed witjv tbeiki*' fo much 
atte^tionf and no morei' ai will ^valif)S.hiiii to parfornx 
tbeiU'Mriith hxility aiidcorifldente* "The ckflks in ^e« 
9ecal^:the Hel^w hmrag^^ and. thB..bo«ksi tntrodno^ 
IdiT to divinity, 'wiU claim all. his fbdom application^ . 

The preparatory impmvei^enta ./hould not be coo^ 
fined to that moderate, degkse of excellence whieh. may 
be required in a chaplam^ etamiiiiiabii*. They who 
aim only at pafling an'cactotiaatiQOy. nfually relin^uifh 
tkm ftudiea wh^/theiekanotmitida » pdflf.: With a 
good charader, moderate attainments^ r and .thoib rm 
ioobmendaiory teftioMsieflE^ifhich are eafilf procured, 
there is no danger of j:^edian. . Bia.he.^nrho deferves to 
iucceed will not be fatisBed without making, a folid tm-^ 
]»rovement in ufeful theolpgyir . , 

A young clergyman^'il'he wiflies to be efteemed by 
his parifhiohers^ and to promote tbeit Welfare, mutt 
take particular cai%, on firft. entering,- on his cure, that 
he makes favourable impr^lfioar on the fubje£l of hit 
morals. Howevi^r young, he mofi: remember, that, by 
' aiiaming the office of a public- and reHgious inftru^tor^ 
he has aflumed a grave cfaarader. If he is not grave, 
he may indeed be pardoned^ or be pitted f bu( he wiH 
not be valued I mean, not that be fhouldiie auftere^ 
nor puritanical ; but that he fhould avoid even the ap^ 
pearance of that difguftfui Mty of manneis, and ex- 
cei&ve profligacy, whit^ kis difgra^eed the younger 
clergy of the tones;.. Thatvreal kvity and real pnmH 
gacy are to be avoided, I need not inform him ; but at 
the fame time I am ibrry to be obliged to confefs, that 
the ferioib part of mankind have long had juft reafon 

to 
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to exprefi tbeir abhorrence at the frequent occurrence * 
of the ^rofejfed clerical liitrlMe. He will avoid «vil; 
and the appearance of evil. If he cannot ^ bring hls> 
mind to facrifice yoothfixl follies to the dignity^ ^^ hl^ 
profeflion, he fhould not engage in it. Thei publft? 
have Ions remarked with indigni^tion^ thkr foiiielibf 
the moft diftinguUhed coxcombs, drunkards, dekaychd3s.> 
and gamefters, who figure at the watenng-*plai^;t Ind 
all public places of refqrt, are young mentor the ^cei>- 
dotal order. 

They plead that they are yo«ng» ^ and yduth muf^ 
ezcufe the folHes that remit firom thetoo anbnt love 6f 
pleaiiire. If they are young, they thought themfelv^^ 
eld enough to ainime the office of inftrudtors ^f^maa-*^ 
kind ; and to warn their fd}ow-creatures to iavdid ih&fb 
very irregularities which they not only .prai6tife, but hf 
which they glory, as marks of fpirk; . 
• The clergyman who would be refpeded, and everjr 
clergyman woukl be reffe€M if he would be ttfefulty 
muK preferve a decency of dreik . ^ - , , 

. He muft be affable i bul his :afiability' muft be isem- 
pered witb reierve. . f.' 

He mufi: be- rej^hur m the per&vjnance of parochial 
duty, and'pay at leaftas much attention to the poor as 
to the rich.. 

He mufl read prayers, and preach, wkh fervency and 
carneftnefi ; not a» if he cbnfidered his bufinefs as a 
job, by which he is to earn a Certain pay, or as if he 
did not beKeve what he uttered. His elo^ucnc^ wHl 
bei forcible, but not ranting ; pathetic, but not whining. 
V He muft not be covetous, nor very rigid in exacting 
of the poor his juft dues.* 

He muft be benevolent and beneficent in an exem^ 
phry degree > winning men by perfuallon, forgiving 
injuries, ahd teaching more foxcibJy by hii life. than his 
difcourfes. - 

He muft not be a prefmm^t - hunter ^ for we cannot 
rfteera him, who> while he talks of crowns of gibry^ 
•ppears tQi fii Jus. owa Iteart on a ftall or a nodtre. : . • ^ 
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No* XIX. HINTS TO YOUNG MEN WHO 
ARE DESIGNED FOR A. MILITARY OR 
NAVAL LIFE, 


THE exigencies of the ftate have c^Hed for aa 
increafe of the military orders, and it muft be 

, owned that our BritiiK youth ibas not been flow, to obey 
the fummons ; for there is fc^rcely a town or village in 
the kingdom where you will not meet, as you pafs 
along, cockades, epaulettes, and fcarlet coats, accom- 
panied with fiei'ce looks and ftruts d la miliiaire. The 
military fpirit is indeed fo widely dif!uied, that there is 
reafbn to believe the nation will uiortly become a nation 
of warriors. But as the military fpint is rather adverfe 
to the gentle arts of peacCji and as the young heroes are 
apt to lay down their books as foon as they take up their 
arms, I will fuggeft to them a few hints, which may 
probably prevent their heroifm ftom degenerating to 
brutality. I would not wiih them tp imagine, that the 
moment they have put their hats on iuleways, and 
drefled themfelves at their toilettes. in complete uniform^ 
they are foldiers. They may be pretty figures,, and, 
doubtleis, will be iable to do great execution at an af^ 
i^mbly ; but it does not follow that they will be equally 
fucce&ful on the plains of Saratoga. 

\ Many who enter on the prorefllon while they are 
flripplings, are apt to fuppofe, that a fword, a cockade, 
and a il)oulder-knot, conftitute them complete gentle- 
men. Thefe, however, will not conftitute them m^itf 
and much lefs gentlen^ei^ : for an ignorant, rude, andi 
mean mind under a red coat, is no lefs viiible, and more 
contemptible, than if it appeared under rags, and in 
the drew of a mechanic. ,- ' 

. Almofl all the profefHons have ibme cbaraderifiie 
manners, which the proifeilbrs a<dppt, with little exa- 
mination, as neceflary: and as honourable diftin^tions. 
It happens unfortunately, that vulgarity^ ^ profligacy, 
libertmifm^ and infidelity, are thought by weaker minds 

almoil 
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almoft as neceflary a part of a.foldier's uniform as bi? 
iliuulder*fcnot; To heutaitc at 'air oalli, tor dccftnc in- 
toxication, to pro{eb a regard for religion^ would be 
almoft as igitominious as to refufe a challeftge. Infol* 
ytnty and difeafe, fome of the gteateft xlibfoftunes 
which can befal a human creature, anr often: tiiouf ht to 
add a erace to the military man. He dreifes, he drinks, 
he bluuers, he fpends his money, he ruins his confti- 
ttition and his peace ;. but the cdmpenfaticm for alltkis 
is, that he is a favourite of the ladies $ and rtolly in 
this his ultimate obje^ he often fucceeds ; for many of 
^m are as weak as himfelf, and are ready to run wild 
at the fight of a red coat. Age. and udinefi, difeai^ 
and rottennefs, are all loft in the irrefiftible charms of 
a piece of fcarlet broad-cloth i and many a young man,, 
who has been repulied in a commoa dreis> has been ar-^ 
itiyed by his taylor for the battle, and gained a-com^ 
plete vidory. The crols-legged artift ias often meta* 
i!]ot|>hofed a Therfites into an Adonis* But this filly 
ftftachment of the women tends immediately to increafer 
that profligacy which has ever been the fertile fource o^ 
il^male miiery : and now^ when ytm can hardly turn 
without' feeing a military man, the evil mti^ neCe^riTjr 
Ik; increafed, and confequently it is the more defoable 
%b adminifter a remedy. 

Btt here I will interrupt my remarks, to affure the 
reader, that the puerile vanity and Ihidicd pfofli^cy 
which I have defcrJbed, is only to be found in thole 
who have been too early commiffioned, and haue been 
altered on the foldier's life deftitute of the gentleman's 
education. There ai^ indeed many fuch ;• for parents, 
who have intereft, are defirous of entering their fons 
caHy, that they may artrive at an exalted poft in the 
prime of manhood. Hence it happensv that the t-ime*-. 
which fhould be employed in a virtuous courfe of li- 
terary difcipline, is thrown, away amidft the diffolute-' 
nefs of a camp, or a barraek, or a fhip'screw ; and the 
poor youth, though be is lifted over the'heads.of vete- 
fans; and aiTbmes ail the haughty airs of a great man^ 
poflefles a nftind only diftinguimed fVonfi that of his 
ih-Uftuner, or His boatfwkih, by fuperibr infofence. He 
his no-tatei his pleafurcs are grofsj he is a diftin-^. 

' . gui/hed. 
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^guiflted brute indeed ; but' his diftin^ktn confifts only 
iin fuperior brutality ; his condQft is caprioe, and b» 
courage infcnfibility. He livc« a life of mifeiy, varied 
Aii\y by the fiiort gleams of vicious and iafanious in- 
dulgences. Of fuch mifery as this k is fiirel 7 friendly 
-to attempt the 'prevention. K the prefent generation 
may not profit by the fuggeflions wMch I offer, the 
Succeeding one may be refcued irom perdition. But, 
left what I am compelled to fay of the uneducated and 
unprincipled part of the profemon ihould be extended 
too far, I muft add, that lam well convinced that a 
great part of the army coniifts of men vrho have entered 
on the military profeilion from the beft motives, and 
ihave carried into the camp the^accoQiplifhmentsof the 
fchool. 

To the other part, whole misfortune it ha^ been to 
be engaged in an unfettled life, without in(lru£tion m 
any of the valuable parts of icience, witliout moral 
principles, or even the idea of religion, it may not be 
ufelefs to addrefs a few admonitions. 

Let them peifuade themfelves of the beauty, the 
value, and the pleafurcs of a cultivated mind. Let 
them compare one of their profeifion who'poiTefles the 
-giaces of the underftanding, with another of equal 
rank whofe ideas are low, vJhofe fentimentsare narrow 
and -felfiib, whofe pleafures are grofs, and who has no 
other method of employing his Teifure but in drunken- 
nefsand debauchery. The contraft will exhibit the de- 
formity which I am defcribing in ftriking colours. The 
one is refpeSed and beloved ; happy in himfeif, and 
the caufe of happinefs in others : the other, though he 
is alwajs purfuing pleafiire, never finds it pure and ex- 

- alted ; ' but fpends a feveri^ being in vanity and vice, 
.and precipitates that diifolution at which all but himfeif 

have reaion to rejoice. 

. Now the l^ifure which this profeflion frequently en« 
Joys above all others, as it is often ^he caufe of vice, fb 

- it affords a fine opportunity for^making improvement. 
. But how fball the uncultivated fbldier begin ? He was 

taken from his fchool before he had laid any founda- 
tion on which he might buikl the fSibric of leatninr. 
Where this lis the xafe, wc oiuft not hope that he wul 

be 
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4pialitjr iwhidi pcAfle^a moft^werfal efiv^t in ftimu- 
htiuf to applicadon. Id troth, no time is loft to the 
public by the obftrvation of a Sabbath f for the k>is of 
a few houo b.ampij compenfiuied by the additional 
vigour and ffurit w4ich are given to humaflfa^livity by^ 
the agreeable viotfitude. A thouiand i«aibn«^toight be 
afligoed Sar the obiervatioo ^f it^ fuppc^ng it jjlranted 
any, fuperaddcd to the fan^tioo ot'dime auth<i)fhy. 
Amoog othen, the long duration cff^thi^ eibblifliinent 
isy in my opinion, an argument greatly in its favour ( 
for iuunan. atiairs, in a long courie of years, iettle, 
for the moft part, like water, in their proper level and 
£tuation. 

It may, dien, be mimbcred anciong the follies of mo- 
jdern imiovaion, jai)d |p;etend€rs tp -fuperior enlarraaieiit 
of mind and freedom from pr^udice^ %6ftt tli^t^ayb 
endeavoured to deftroy the £indity, and, in courie, the 
eflentiiil purpofes of this facped tnfKtution. They have 
laboured to render it a day of public and pleafureable 
diverfion ; and, if they had fucceeded, they would have 
made Sunday in no refped different from the other days 
of the week : for if one man yf^ allowed to purfue J 
pleafure at the vfual public places, aaother, v^o felt "- 
the influence of avnice jBore than -of t)ie kfve^oC/plea- 
fnre, would juftly have claimed a right to puHue ^his 
lucrative labour. And, indeed, it muft be owned,'that 
there would be far lefs harm in pro&cuting the defigns 
of honeft induftry, that in relaxing the nerves of tke 
mind by a dilTolute purfuit of nominal pleafures ; of _ 
fuch pleafures as tffuaW termioate^in paiu, difeafe, aod 
ruin. The national Spirit and ftreoeth muft be im- 
paired by national corruption. FeebTene(s o{ a^jn^ ^ 
the unavoidable e&6t ofexctdRvt dlffipation ; t(ut )|ow 
ihall the political machine perform its movements with 
efficacy, when the minds of the people, the fprii^p ^f 
the whole, have loft their elafticity ? If you were to 
prohibit honeft labour, ^nd allow public pleafures, 
Sunday wouki become a day of uncontrouled det»LUchery 
and drunkennefs. . It would infallibly fink the lower 
•clafTes to that degenerate ftate in which they appear ia 
^foine neighbourfi^g countries, and would confequently 
faciiiute the annihilation of civil liberty. 

The 
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The decent obfervation of Sunday is indeed to be 
ursed by arguments of a nature greatly fuperior to po- 
litical reafons : but a few political ones are here offered > 
becaufe, with the oppofers of the obfervation of the Sab- 
bath, p.olitica.1 arguments are more likely to have weight 
than religious. They who hold the Bible fo cheap as 
to have confuted, in their own minds, every thing it 
contains, without ever having looked into it, are often 
idolaters of Magna Charta, And though it might be 
in vain to urge> that Sunday fhould be decently kept 
foi^ the fake of promoting the interefls of the go^el, it 
i^ould probably oe an inducement to pay it all due at- 
tention, if we could convince certain perfons that « 
decent regard to it promotes fuch fentiments and prin- 
ciples among the people as have a tendency to fupport 
the Bill of Rights, and fecure the Proteftant fucceffibn. 
Every thing which promotes virtue ii (alutary to the 
mind, conUdered only as a medicine ; as' a bracer, if I 
may (b fay, or a corroborative remedy. Novi^ flrength 
^nd vigour of mind are ab/olutely necellary, if we would 
conftantly entertain an adequate idea of the bleflings of 
liberty, and take efFb^ual methods to defend it when it 
is infiinged. ^ 

But, fetting afide both religious and political argu- 
ments, or allowing them all their force, flill it will be 
urged by great numbers, and thofe too in the hlgh^c 
fpheres of^life^ that all bufinels being prohibited ori 
Sundays, they are really at a lofs to fpend their time. 
** Let us then," fay they, " fince we are forbidden to 
" work, let us play, tit us have public diverfions. 
** There can be no harm in a polite promenade. In- 
" deed** (they infift) " if it were not for the prejudices^ of 
** the canaille^ it would be right to permit more place* 
** of public diverfion on Sundays than on other days 1 
** obvioufly becaufe we have nothing elfe to do but to 
** attend them» But Engliih prejudices are too 
** deeply rooted to be eradicated. On the coniinentj 
" the return of Sunday is deJightfbl i but in our gloomy 
*' iiland it is a blank in exigence, and ought to be 
^* blotted oiit of the calendar.'* 

The arguments indeed, fuch as they are, were of late 
{>refented m thebeft form, I prefume, which they will 
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admit, by one of thofe noble fenators, who oppoi«d 
the late laudable a6t for the fuppreflion of fome enor- 
mities which had been introduced as the paftime of 
the fabbath ; and whofe ipeech would condemn him to 
ctejrnal infamy, if its extreme indgnificancy did not 
reverfe the fentence, and eniiire it a ^ndly and fpeedjr 
T)blivion. 

Such arguments are indeed attended with their own 
refutation ; but it is certainly true, that fame ordees 
nmong us are diftrdfed for methods of employing their 
time on a Sunday. I will therefore beg leave, from 
motives of compa(lion» to fuggeft fome hints, which 
may contribute to relieve them from the very painfui 
fituation of not knowing how to pais away the lagging ^ 
hours. Sunday is feleSed by them for travelling ; and 
the high roads on a Sundav are crowded with coaches 
adorned with coronets. But to Chridians there are 
other employments peculiar to the day,^ which will 
leave no part of it difengaged . If they are not Chrifti- 
ans, their contempt of the fabbath is one of the leafl 
of their errors, and, brfbre it can he removed, a be- 
lief muft be produced ; to attempt which does not fall 
witHin the limits or defign of this paper. 

But fuppoiing them Chriflians, let us endeavour 
to provide amufemeat for them during the twelve 
tiours in every feven days, in which the bufinefs of 
the world is precluded. If lords and dukes would con- 
defcend to go to their parifli-church, they might find 
themfelves well employed from ten o'clock till twelve, 
^To the prayers they, can have no reafonable obje6tion ; 
and, with refpeft to the feruion, though its di^ion or 
its fentiments may nor be excellent, yet, in the prefent 
times, the want of merit is ufually compenfated by 
brevity. And the great man xi\^J comfort himfelf dur- 
ing its continuance with reflefting, that, though he is 
neither pleafed or inftru^ed by it, yet he himfelf is 
preaching in effe^ a moft perfuafive fermon by giving 
his attendance. His exaojple will attract many audi- 
tors; and bad indeed niuft be the difcourfe from which 
the vulgar hearer cannot derive much advantage. If 
any charitable purpofe is ro be acconiplifhed, and thei^e 
pever pafies a Sunday, but in the metropolis mSiny 
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iuch ^ur{k>fes are to be accompliflied, the bare prefence 
of a man in hi|h life will (Contribute greatly to the pe«* 
ciiniary collection. And, if a peer of the realm was 
as willing to give his prefence at a charity-fermon as at 
a horfe-race, to contribute to the fupport of orphans 
and widows, as to keep a ihid and a pack of hounds, 
^perhaps he would Bnd himfelf no lofer even in the 
grand objetl of his life, the enjoyment of pleaAire. 

The interval between the morning and evening fer- 
vice may furely be (pent in reading, or in improving 
eonverfation. The reft of the d^, even to eight 
o'clock, may be (pent in the metropolis at church (if 
any one chufes it), for evening lectures abound. And, 
though there is no obligation to attend at more than 
the edabliihed times, yet no man can (av there are no 
public places of refort, when he can fcarcely turn a 
corner without feeing a churchsiopr open, and hearing 
a bell importunately mviting him to enter. 

The little time which remains after the iifual reli- 
gious duties of the day, may certainly be fpent in fuch 
a manner as to caufe no tedium, even though Carlide^ 
houfe is Aiut, and the rigid liws forbid us to enter 
Vauxhail, Ranelagh, and the theatres. A cheerful 
walk amidft rural fcefies is capable of affording, ia 
fine weather, a very fenfible pleafure. In all feafons, 
at all hours, and in all Weathers, converfation is ca- 
pable of affording an exquifite delight ; and books, 
<)f improving^ exalting, refining, and captivating the. 
human mind. He who calls in queftion the truth of 
this, muft allow his hearers to call iii queftion his claim 
to rationality. 

The fubordinate claifes, for I have hitherto been 
(peaking of the higher, fejdom complain, that they 
know not what to do on a Stmday. To them it is a 
joyful feftival. They, for the moft part, are conftant 
littendants at church ; and the decency of their habits 
and appearance, the cleanlinefs which they difplay, 
the opportunity they enjoy of meeting their neighbours 
in the fame regular and decent fituation With them- 
felves, renders Sunday highly advantageous to them, 
exclufively of its religious advantages. They ufually fill 
up the intervals of divine fervice with a rural wait 
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>«nd their little indulgences at the tea-hou(es aie highly 
.proper and allowable. Thejr are confined to (edentar/ 
and laborious work during the week, and a waBc -m 
the firefh air is moft conducive to their health, while i:t 
affords them a very lively pleafure, fuch a pleafure in- 
deed as we have all felt in Milton's faookous defcription 
•of it. The common j>eople are fufficiently delighted 
with fuch enioyments, and would really be difpleafed 
with thof^ public diverdons which our travelled reform^ 
•ers have deiired to introduce. 

Neither are they in^want of tjifeutiog fbcieties to fin 
tup their time. There are parifn-churches in abun- 
dance. Aftec they have attended at them, k is far bet^ 
ter that they fhould walk in the.air» 'than be pent up 
in a dole room and putrifying air, where their healck 
muft fufPer more than jcven in the exercife of their 
handicraft trade or ^vocation, 13ut that indeed is one . 
of the lead of the evils which they muft endure, were 
thejr allowed to attend at every turbulent aflembly* 
which either the avaricious or the difcontented ma7 
convene. Weak -upderftandings are edily led aftray by 
weak arguments. Their own morals and happineu, 
and the welfare 'of the church and ftate, are greatly in- 
terefted in the fttppreilion of ihoie boirfes, which were 
lately opened under the arrogant name of theological 
fchools. The aft which fupprefled them reflects ho- 
nour on the Biitifh.fenate. Such a£is as this would 
indeed exciie the -zeal -pf the good and religious on the 
lide of the legiflature', and would rouie, among thofe 
whofe actions muft carry weight with them becauCe 
their characters are refpefted, fuch a fpirit and unani- 
mity, as would enable the executive part of govern- 
1: ent to fupport itfelf with honour and tranquillity at 
home, and a^ with irrefiftible yigour abroad. 

Why fliould the prefent race, whether high or low, 
ftand more in need of public diverfions on a Sunda7 
-than our forefathers in the laft and in the beginning -of 
the prefent century ? No good reafon can be given* 
It may not indeed be improbable, that the true origin 
of this new created want is, that the greater part of 
the prefent race, from the defe6t of a religious educa- 
^ ii«n, or figm fobfenuent diflipation, which is found D^ 
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obliterate ftll ferious ideas, have no relifli for the pr<K 
per and natural methods of fpending^ tfaeir time on a* 
Sunday, the performance of religious duties and the 
exeitions of benevolence. 


No. XXI. ON THE COMPLAINTS OF MEM* 

OF LEARNING. 


AN impartial obferver will be obliged to confefs, 
that if the real evils of men of genius and learn- 
ing be no greater than thofe of others^ yet the fcnfe of _ 
them is commonly more acute.. TO'he feme delicacy of' 
feeling, which renders them particularly fufceptiblc 
of intelle^al beauty,, makes them feel) more ienfibly' 
the common diftrdfes of human life. 
- Men of genhjs and learning are, for the moft part,'> 
111 a ftate of intenle thought : while they who are en- 
gaged in lets refined purfuits, are frequently in a -ilate 
of mental inieniibilhy ; and if happineis is only in th« 
DDind, every Ihtte accident muft diiturb his repofe wha- 
is always in meditation. The ftring which is conftantly- 
kept in a ilate. of tenfion will vibrate on the flighted 
ioipulfe.. 

The pleafures of men of literature, are thofe whichi 
aiife from the contemplation of greatnefs, novelty, andl 
beauty ;• pleafures of the pureft' and moil exalted na- 1 
ture. Perhaps, no ftale is more truly happy than that 
. of a man or genius, at the time he is clofely engaged] 
in furveying either of thefe three iburces of imaginative' 
enjoyment ; but the very purity- and excellence of 
thefe pleafure are ultimately thes occafibn of mifery 
to their votariesr Our prefent condition will not per- 
mit merely mental gratifications * to engrofs our whole - 
care and attention; and when the mind reverts from 
its ideal bliis to the occupations -which its union with 
a body neceflarily enjoins, the tranlition from fupreme ^ 
delight to infipidity and vexation, becomes the occa- 
fion of a degree. or mifery more ; than proportionate to* 

the degree of lofthappinefs.. 
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almoft as necjcflary a part of a. foldier's Uojifonn as bi? 
iliuu!der*knat; * o hefltaitc at air oztir, tor dccliiiie in- 
toxication, to {)rofefs a regard for religiony would be 
al'moA as ij^itominious as to refufe a challeiige. Infol* 
v^tity aiiaififcafe, fomc of the? gteateft xliisfbfttHies 
which can befal a human creature, anr often. thofUf ht to 
add a grace to the military man. He dreifes, he drinks, 
he blufters, he fpends his money, he ruins his confti- 
ttition and his peace ;, but the cdmpenfation for allthis 
is, thit he is a favourite of the ladies i and rtoily in 
t%is his ultimate obje^ he often fucceeds ; for many of 
^m are as weak as himfelf, and ^re ready to run wild 
itt the fight of a red coat. Age. and udineis^ difeai^ 
and rottenneis, are all loft in the irrefiftible charms of 
a piece of fcarlet broad-cloth i and many a youiig man,, 
who has been repulied in a cotinnoa dre^ has been ar*^ 
i^jed by his taylor for the battle^ and gained a-com^ 
fkxe viftory. The crofs-legged artift has often meta- 
iliotphofed a Theriites into an Adonis* But this fillV 
fiftachinent of the women tends immediately to increate* 
that profligacy which has ever been th« fertile fource of 
ft^maie mi^ry : and now» when you can hardly tmn 
#iihout' feeing a miniary man, the cril mu^ necc^riTjr 
Ik; incrtafed, and cqnfequently it is the more delirable 
%b adtninifter a remedy. 

Enx here I will inteniipt my remarks, to affure the 
reader, that the puerile vanity and ftudied pfofli^agr 
which I- have defcribed, is onfy to be found in tho(e 
who have been too early commiffioned, and haite been 
altered on the foldier's life deftitute of the gentleman's 
education. There aiief indeed many fuch ;• for parents, 
who have intefeft, are defifous of entering their fons 
cafly, that they may ai'rive at an, exalted poft in the 
prime of manhood. Hence it happenSy that the time^. 
which fhould be employed in a virtuous courfe of li- 
terary diiciptine, is thrown, away amidft the diffolute-' 
ne(s of a camp, or a barrack, or a fhip*screw ; and the? 
froor youth, though he is lifted over the' heads. of vete- 
raiis; and alfmnes all the haughty atrs of a great man ^ 
poflefles a lAtnd on!^ diftinguimed fVonfi that of hv^ 
ih'Uftuner, or His boatfw^ih^ by fuperibr info fence. He 
Utts no-tatei/his pleafurcs are grofsj he is a diftin-*. 
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guifhed bnxte -indeed j but his diftinflion coBfifb only 
an fuperior brutality ; his condQft is caprice, and his 
rourage infcnfibility. He live* a life of mifeiy, varied 
£m\y by the fiiort gleams of vicious ft&d io^ious in- 
dulgences. Of fuch mifery as this it is fiirel 7 friendly 
-to attempt the 'prevention. If the prefent genefation 
may not profit by the fuggeftions w]Hch I offer^ the 
Tucceeding 'One maybe refcued from perdition. But, 
left what 1 am compelled to fay of the uneducated ctnd 
unprincipled part of the profeflion -ihould be extended 
too far, I muft add, that I am well convinced that -a 
great part of the army coniifts of men who have enterod 
on the military profeilion from the beft motives, and 
ihave carried imo t/hecamp the^accoQipliihmentsof the 
fchool. 

To the other part, "^hofe mi$fortune it ha^ been to 
be engaged in an unfettled life, without indruftion m 
any of the valuable parts of fcience, without moral 
principles, or even the idea of religion, it may not be 
ufelefs to addrefs a few admonitions. 

Let them peifuade themfelves of the beauty, the 
value, and the pleafurcs of a cultivated mind. Let 
them compare one of their profeilion whopoiTeffes the 
.gi*aces of the underftanding, with another of equal 
rank whofe ideas are low, whofe fentiipents are narrow 
and /elfish, whofe pleafures are grofs, and who has no 
other method of employing his Teifure but in drunken- 
nefsand debauchery. The contraft will exhibit the de- 
formity which 1 am defcribing in ftriking colours. The 
one is refpeSed and beloved ; happy in himfelf, and 
the caufe of happinels in others : the other, though he 
is alwajs purfuing pleafiire, never finds it pfire and ex- 
- alted ; '■ but fpends a feveri^ being m vanity and vice, 
.and precipitates that diifolution at which all but himfelf 
have rcafon to rejoice. 

. Now the l^ifure which this profeflioti frequently en- 
joys above all others, as it is often ^he caufe of vice, (6 
it affords a fine opportunity for^makine improvement. 
. But how fhall the uncultivated fb Idler begin ? He was 
taken from his fchool before he had laid any founda- 
tion on which he might build the fSibric.of learning. 
Where thisiis thexafe, wc oiuft nothope that 'he wul 
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on long experience and extenfive obfervation^ that the 
nioderns.poilefs an indifputable fuperioritj. In ulefbl 
fcience, and in natural philofophy, jthe ancients h\\ fo 
fhort, as not to bear the comparifon. Ariftotle and 
Plinj committed their dreams to writing, inftead of an 
authentic natural hiilorj, and a rational fyftem of phy- 
lics. No one can juftly queilion their ingenuity, but 
they wanted authentic matter for its exertion. They 
were contented with repoits, not only concerning fub- 
je6b which they had no opportunity of examining, but 
concerning thoie which fell under their notice. They 
induced general remarks from too fmall a number of 
particulars. Pliny indeed feems to have written a phy- 
lica! romance, with an intention to entertain, rather 
than to difcover and communicate fevere truths. The 
more marvellous his reprefentatidn, the better it an- 
fwered his purpofe, and it was not very likely to be 
i!r>£ll V canvafled in an age when the true (pirit of phi- 
lofophical enquiry was totally unknown. 

The ancients had not thoie inftruments of fcience, 
the air-pump, the tefefcope, and the microfcope. And 
among their principal obftruftlons, is to be numbered^ 
the want of knowing the futility of Kypothefis, when 
unfupported by experiment. While fancy was allowed 
to amufe herfclf in framing fyftems of her own, rea&n 
funk in repofe, and declined the painful talk of clofe 
examination. The lincereft admirer of the ancients will 
therefore give up their pretenlions to fcientific excel- 
lence ; and though he will recommend the ftudy of 
Pliny as a claflic who writes agreeably, yet will he ad vile 
the votary of fcience to fubilitute, m the pUce of him 
and of all the ancient naturalifts, the works of Boyle, 
of Newton, of BuiFon, and of the numerous writers in 
the Philofophlcal Tranfadions. . ^ 

But for their defedls in natural, the ancients com- 
penfate by their excellence in moral, philofophy. Me- 
chanical inftruments were not wanted to make obferva- 
tions on human nature. Natural fagacity, improved 
by generous education, and exercifed in a civilized 
community, was enabled to make juft cpnclufions 
concerning the powers, the paflions, the duties, the 
vices ' of a man as an individual, and as connected 
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with others in hU domeillc, focial, and civil -rektions. 
But the knowledge of nature and of her operations » 
conapared with the knowledge of ourfelves and of our 
duty, is of fnaall confequence. 

It b juftly remarked, that our Englilh divines are the 
bcft moraliils with refpeft to matter, whom the world 
ever produced^ And for this it is eafy to accbunt. Thejr 
eftabliflied theii precep|s on the firm bafis of revealed 
religion, and not on the (andy foundation of humln 
(yftems. But the misfortune is, that they are little at- 
tended to by thofe who ftand moft in need of reforma- 
tion. The libertine, the man of the world, the polite ' 
modern philolbpher^ has b^en taught to afibctate the 
idea of dulnefs <o a (ermon, and would fear the inmu- 
tation of prejudice, if he were to profels a belief 01 re* 
ceived religions, and conform his anions to their pre* 
cepts. His creed is formed from the opinions of Vol- 
taire, Roufleau, Helvetius, Hume, and many others, 
who have perverted' tade^ go^ius, and learning, to the - 
piirppfe of fiipporting unlimited libertinifm; 

It is not likel/j that he who is taught to look upon ^ 
hirafelf only as an smmal,- furniihed^ indeed witn ft 
foperior degree of fagacity, but, like his fellow-brutes^ . 
doomed to jperifh' for ever at death, fhould poiIe(s thac - 
elevation of fentimetrt which Chr^anity infpires, and ^ 
which is neceflary to^tonftitute the great man in the ' 
private as-wellas in^'the public fcenes- of. life. Hi« - 
principles necei^ily lead him to afllmilate with thofe 
animals, among whom he is ambitious of being num- ' 
bered. The ^oyments of fenfe will be, in his idea, 
the chief good ^ and. that fevere virtue, which can 
alone render him ferviceable to the great community of 
mankind, or diffinguiih him honourably in the fociet/ • 
of which he is a member, he will efteem the ^taradte- 
riftic of viQonary enthuliafb., who know not tKe nature 
of man and the end of his exigence. . 

Biit ancient phi! oibpby beaches to refpeft humanitv/ - 
To have that reverence for one's felf, which aril^ 
from a juft fenfe of the iuperior nature and endow- 
ments of a human creature, was a precept of the earliest 
philofophers, and was thought to be the befi: fecurity 
for a generous and virtuous cbndu^U It is hot pride ; 
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for pride coniifts in arrogating merits to which ii has no 
claim: hut it is an adequate idea of our Qwn dignity 
in the fcale of being, when compared with the brutes, 
and a refolution to fupport it. Yet how Ihould he 
think; or zQ. like the lord of the Creation, who is taught 
by the iniinuations of modern philofophers, that man is 
to be clafled in the fame fpecies with the ape and the 
monkey ? • 

Among the profligate, indeed, and the uninftrufled, 
we fee humanity fadly degenerated. Attentire only to ' 
the folicitations of the fenies, and obedient to every 
pafHon, the vulvar, both of the higher and the lower 
Tanks, lead a life truly and merely animal. If, how- 
ever, it be wifdom to live according to nature, and 
the newly-divulged opinion, that man is no more by 
nature than a fagacious brute, be true, then are thofe 
whom we call the bafefl and mofb worthleis of man- 
kind the patterns of imitation, and the only philofo- 
phers. Education, on thefe piinciples, is no longer 
neceflary. The pafllons are competent guides, and the 
more violent they are, the more unambiguous their 
dire^ons. Let our fchool&be ihut up, for why fliould 
^e be at the pains to fludy, while true wifdom and vir- 
tue are to be learned at an esfy rate, of our brother- 
beafts in the flable and the dog-kennel ? 

It has been the aim of the earlier Poets, L^egiflatprs, 
Sages, and Reformers, to advance human nature from 
its primeval rudenefs^ to all the perfection of which, 
it is capable in a flate of civilization. Men in general 
have willingly followed their dictates, and have found 
progrefUve happinefs in progrefHve improvement. It 
was referved for the prefent ase of paradox, to reconcile 
the idea of advancement with retrograde motion, jo£ 
improviAg human life, by refloring habits, principles, 
and weaknefles, long exploded and overcome, it is 
well known, that feveraf celebrated writers have in-, 
ferred the abfiirdity of many, not only innocent, but 
laudable, and beneficial notions and practices, from 
their being unknown, or different from thofe eftahlifhed 
in favage nations in the flate of nature. In order ta 
imbibe ideas of decency and moral fitnefs, they have 
obliquely referred usto the groves of Otaheite, That 
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fiich writers fhould^have appeared is wonderful ; but il 
is ftill more io^ that*tfaey fhould have found numerous! 
readers and admirc&%^ .^^<^ it is a ftriking event in the 
hiftory of mankind, that, after the efforts of feveral 
thoufand jears in promoting civilization, many wer^ 
found deftrous of returning to the wretched practices of 
lavage Vi(e. 

But even he who is taught to revere the wifdoni of 
the naked Indian, and to defpife the improvement of 
h,is own times and nation, is more likeljr to think and 
aft with dignity, than the man who believes himfelf z 
machine. Such an one, to be confident, mud re- 
nounce the idea of the foul's fupremacy over the actions' 
of the body, and muft refign himfelf to theimpulfe of 
that blood, of which alone he believes himfelt to con- 
fift.. As an engine he wilJ'^ield to every^ motion with- 
out refinance j for the perfedlion of the machine de- 
pends on its moving with the leaft poiUble fridtion or 
impediment. The miftake of him who looks on him- 
felf in this light, is almoil as abfurd as that of the hy*- 
pochondriac vifionar* who, in the temporary madneft' 
of his reverie,'1magine& himfelf transformed into inani?^ 
mate matter. 

The dark and difputatious dyle and manner in* 
which the modem phiI<^fopher vents hfs fceptical ideas^ 
liiough it may give his difciples a turn for metaphyfrcs,- 
and teach them to involve a dilute in perplexity, has 
very little tendency ^0 improve the underftanding, to' 
give a clfetmefs of conception, or to promote a frank 
and maniy difpofition. 

. Itis- indeed with a pleadtre equal to that of turning 
from a putrifying . carcafe, to behold the living bodjr 
in a ftate of youth and beauty, that one leaves the poor 
invention* of the vain fceptic, and 'the gloomy meta- 
phyiician. to- recollect the names and opinions of So- 
crates,/ Phito, Xenophon^ and Cicero. From thcfe l* 
learn, what is confirmed by Chriftianity, that I have a 
foul within n*e, which fliall furvive its perifhable habi- 
tation. Tl^efe inform me, that human nature approaches 
to the divine ; that vjrtue will make me happy in my- 
fclf, and recommend me to the favour of that Being who 
oonftantly- fuperintends the world he ftrft created. 

The* 
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The phiiofophy of the moderns excludes all religion. 
Infidelity is its bafis. But can there be a truly great 
man without religion? There may be a cunning, a 
witty, an audacious man $ but there cannot be a great 
man without religion. Nor will he become a good fe- 
nator, a good judge, a good commander, or fill th^ 
lower departments ojf civu and focial life with integrity 
and honour, who difregards an oath, ^nd from prina- 
pie feeks only ielf-intereft and private gratification. 

The man of the world, it is rue, will often difcharge 
the duties of his ftation with regular propriety. . A re- 
gard for fame, a deiire to enlarge and to preferve con- 
nections will keep him within the bounds of apparent 
rectitude. But, where deviation can be concealed, 
where compliance with temptation is compatible with 
fafety, what Hiall refbrain him ? Nothing in the moral 
iyftem of a philofophical unbeliever. 


No. XXIII. ON THE STYJ,E OP HISTORY, 

. \ — 

TH E end of oratory is to perfuade, of poetry to 
pleafe, and of hiftory ta inftrudl by the recital of 
ti*ue events. The ftyle of each muft be adapted to pro* 
ducje the intended purpofe, not only of the writer of 
^ny particular oration, poem, or hiilory, but of ora- 
tory, poetry, and hiftory in general. Any compo- 
fition, arrogating either of thefe names, but affummg 
ornaments foreign to its nature, is faulty. It may be 
popular from falhion, peribna I influence, and caprice, 
but it will not defcend to pofterity ; becaufe it is jn- 
confiftent with thofe rules, which have been long uni- 
verfally^ftabliihed, and which, for this reafbn, have 
been long and univerfally eftablt^ed, becaufe they 
were found agreeslble to the conftitution of the human 
mind, aiM befV fitted to produce on it a powerful and ge- 
nuine effe6t. 

The diftion of oratory ihould be nervous, pointed, 
impetuous, and adorned with every embellishment 
which rhetoric has invented. Poetry admits a ftyte 

made 
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made up of graces. Every 6rnament, natur&I and ar- 
tificial» may find a place ia it. But it is not fo with 
biftory : for the purpofe of hiftory is truth, and tr^th 
requires no more than tp be fairly, openly, and unaf« 
fe^edly exhibited. If then the embelliOiments appro- 

Eriated to poetry and eloquence are borrowed by the 
iftorian, though his work may delight a vitiated tafte, 
he mud not be recommended as a model Hiftory 
fhould indeed poflefs a dignity ; but it fhould arife, like 
the majcftk dignity of Grecian archite^lure, from the 
iimplicity of its ornaments. 

No good rule is unfupported by a reaiba. . Now the 
reaibn why hiftory admits not a profufion of embelliih* 
ment is, that fuch einbellifhment' cannot be applied 
without an obvious appearance of art ; but the appear- 
ance of art tends to call in queftion the hiftorian's ve- 
racity, his primary and fndifpeniable excellence. The 
mind is naturally fufpicious,. and, where it finds art ii^ 
One inftance, it will expert that it exifts in another^ 
$ind is not leen, only becaufe it is concealed with more 
fubtilty. 

Livy and Tacitus,* excellent as they arc in general, 
have been convicted of deviating into poetry. There 
are many parages in both of them, which, if you at- 
tend to the accentual and not to the fyllabic quantity, 
may be fcanncd like hexameter .verfes. The language 
and thoughts in Livy's defcripttons are often highly 
poetical ; as, to mention, for inftance, one particular 
paflage, is the celebrated account of the combats of 
the Horatii and Curiatii. But this muft be faid in the 
defence of both, that they are tranfported by the 
warmth of their minds, when they are defcribing * 
very interefting tranfa^n, and that, for the moft part, 
their narrative proceeds. with all the dignity and fim- 
plicity of a correft tafte. Their deviations into poetry, 
though not ftridlly defenfible, yet, as they appear to be 
the genuine effe6b of their feelings excited by extraor- 
dinary occafions* are really not difpleafing. We caa 
bear a few occafional flaflies } but our eyes would turn 
away with pain from a long and continued glare. Yet 
names iaiuft not overpower the authority of reafon and 
juftaiiicifm; and, if Herodotus, or Uvy, orTacitu?, 

have 
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have admitted ornaments iaconliftent either in their na^ 
«ure and number with an unafFeded (impliciijy they are 
fo far faulty. 

The aifertioiTy that unafFeded iimpllcity istfab moft 
beautiful mce of the hiftorical ftjle,. smd that the dic- 
tion fhoukl not be fuch, either in the conftni^on or 
(election of words, as to allure the attention of the 
reader from the fa£b to the words, from the hero to 
the writer, though it is perfeAIy con^:ent with my 
own opinion, does not re^ ^ fupport on my judg* 
ment alone, but is fuUf con&med by the beft judges 
of antiquity, Ariftotle, Demetsius Phalereus, Ludap, 
and Cicero. I have read-feveral pai&ges of their writ- 
ings, which I forbear to quote, becauTe it was agre^ 
in projecting this edition, not to infert any pailages int 
languages v^ich^ might not be underilood by the gene* 
ral reader. 

With theie ideas* then in our minds, we will take a 
view of hiftory, as it appears at preient in the hands of 
wcent hiftorians^ who^ve boldly claimed and received 
the palm. 

It is generally agreed among learned critics, that 
feme of the moii popular hiftorians of France have vio- 
lated the gravity and dignity of the hiftoric page, by 
perpetual attempts to be witty. When the reader 
takes up the hiftory of a celebrated age and a renowned 
king, his mind is in a tone to* admit elevated ideas, 
Itnd fuch as are confident with (b noble and majefbic a 
iubje^t: And, though his tmagmation may be a little 
• diverted, his. tafte and judgment are offended at find*- 
rng, in the place of manly refledtians, every paragraph 
terminating with the pert • witticifm of an epigram. 
It is evident, that fuch works may afford pleafure, be- 
caufe many, have been pleafed with them; hut it b 
equally certain, that the pleafure is not fuch as refuhs 
from legitimate hiflsory. The writer evidently labours 
to difplay himfelf and his own ingenuity; but it is 
one sreat fecret in the art of writing, that the writer 
ihould' keep himfelf out of fights and caufe the ideas, 
which he means to convey, of whatever kind they 
may be, to engrofs the reader's attention. They can- 
n^ indeed otherwtfe produce their proper effe^. if. 

ther^ 
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there are any readers, who chooie to have the writers 
prefent to their view, rather than the matter on which 
he writes, they may be faid to refemble thoie fpe6tator$ 
who go to the theatre rather to fee and hear a favourite 
a£tor, than to attend to the pei-fons-of the drama. It is 
not Shakefpeare's Hamlet or Lear whom they admire^ 
but ibme name which ftands in rubric characters on thei 
wails and in the pky-bills. 

But let us con^ne our preicnt remarks to the hiftorical 
taile, which has of late prevailed in our own country. 
It is certainly better than the French taftef but, if we 
may judge by the reception of one or two works out of 
feveral, it is by no means perfe^. The hiilorian of 
Charles the Fifth pofleffes fo many excellencies^ that it 
is almoft facrilegious to detrad from his merit. But no 
writer is perfed; and I doub| not, from the opinion I 
entertain of his tafte and candour, that he will con* 
fe(s, when the ardour of compoiition is abated, that 
his flyle has deviated from the hiilorical to the decla- 
matory. He relates the councils as well as the wars of 
nations with all the vehemence of .a Demofthenes, and 
the rapid eloquence of a Ciceronian Philippic. The 
ftyle is glowing and animated in a high degree; but 
does nature diSate> that a. long and difiFufe diilertatioi^ 
on fuch fubjefls as the f(dudal (late, or on others equally 
difpaflionate in themfelves, fhould be treated in a iiylQ 
which would become an orator in the a^ of rouzing 
his fluggifh countrymen to repel an invader? I wiu 
not enter into ^n enquiry, whether iuch long di^rta* 
tions legitimately belong tobiftoryor to another fpe- 
cies of compodtion. I believe they might more pr<H 
perly be clailed under the name of Political Diflerta* 
tions. They find no place in the purer models of an^ 
tiquity; and the reader has certainly a right to com* 
plain, when they occupy a difproportionate part of a 
work, and appear in the place, of fa^, on which he 
might make his own reflexions. But the fire and <i;iV 
vividly or the life and the fpint which Js diffiifed over 
this refpedable writer's page, induces us to forget 
awhile the rules prefcribed by the frigidity of criticimi. 
What though he ieems to have made Demofthenes his 
model,, inftead of Livy or Herodotus, yet furely^ what 

bears- 
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bears aof refemblance to the fpint of that noble Athe- 
flkn, cannot fail to delight and improve. And it 
ought to be remembered, to the honour of this writer^ 
|hat he has not made his hiftory the vehicle of any opi-^ 
aions deftiuQive of the civil or religious ijftems of hia 
country. 

It would be happy, if thispraiie could be extended: 
to all our hiftorians ; but there has appeared a hiftory^ . 
the faults of whofe ftyle fhould have pafled unnoticed, 
if the matter had been lels reprehenfible. The ftyle^ 
difplays not (he honeft warmth of a Robertfbn, but ap- 
pears with an air of foft and fd>tde in&mation, better 
aidapted to introduce a^ linking poiibn. The vrords 
are well chofen ; but the collocation of them is feeble^ 
and efieminate, though psdnfully elaborate and affed* 
ed. There is (carcely a. ientence throughout the 
work without an idle epithet, which, whikrit loads 
and wearies the ear, adds little to the meaning, and 
lefs to the force of the period. There is a dilgufting 
aff^Aation of faftidious delicacy. There is alfo a tedi* 
ous famene6 in the ftyle, which renders the reading^ a 
toil, and which will gradually confign the work to its 
peaceful ilielf, as^ ibon as the fashionable world ihall 
have found another idol ; which, indeed, cannot be a 
diftant event, fihce variety iseflential to its enjoyments; 
and great books, though written b^ a man of £dhion» 
an infidel, and a Lord of the Admiralty, are ftill great 
evils. 

The very weak, infolent, and paffionate manner, m 
which this writer an(Wered one of his opponents, leaves 
his readers to conclude, that his philoiophy has more 
in It of oftentation than reality. The whole work, in- 
deed, exhibits marks of exceffive vanity and conceit. 
But, fuch as it is, the learning and the labour diiplayed 
in it ihould have fecured my reipe6t, had it not info- 
lently and wickedly laboured to exterminate the laft 
remains of morality and religion from my country. 
It furntihes arguments for the ignorant and vicious in 
their difputing aflemblies, and thus indiredtly tends to 
iap the foundations of human happineis and of civil 

fovernment. For, though the more learned and the' 
etter part of the community deipife the weak and vain 

and 
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and wicked attempti yet it mud be restiieaiberedy tha( 
the majority coniKb of the fooliih and the profligate. - 

It was a mean fubterfuge to make hiftory the oblique 
channel of theologieal inhdelitj. An ipgetii^ous young 
man takes up the book^ from the iavdablp motive of 
improving his mind with hiftorical knowledge; Eiit« 
as he reads, he finds himfelf coi'rupted, and is cheated 
into irreligion and libertinifm. The author, like 
others of his clafs, meant little more, thao to acquii«' 
diftindtion by alarm in^mankind by the attack of what 
they have been taught to hold dear and facred. But 
though vanity is indiiputably the motive, the conie- 
quences are no lefs malignant than if the work h^ul oiip. 
ginated in malice. 

How much better had he confulted his own comfoft 
in the evil day, on the bed of iickneis, and at the hour 
of death ; had he adopted the humility of the Chriilkuiy 
and aimed at no other diftin^tion thaa the efteem and 
applaufe of the worthy^! ,But fuch is the vanitjr of 
man^s heart, that he is willing to reiign, for the (ake 
of an imaginary life of fame, all hopes of a. real and*- 
happy immortality. ' > 


No. XXIV. ON THE MANNER OF WRITING 
* VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


IT is obfervjsd by thofe decifive critics, thel>ook- 
fellers, who judge of the merit of a book by ihp 
criterion of its fale, that few books have fucceeded • 
better of late than voyages and travels. Now, as that . 
which fucceeds is purfued with ardour, every fuperficial 
ftripling, who takes a trip, takes atfo notes as he goes 
along ; and^ when he returns, puts them into a book- 
feller s hands to be furbifhed up, sUid fwelled to a 
marketable ii'ie ; and then out ikips a brace of volumes. 
This, it muft be confeffed, is an ingenietw* xnetbod of 
making a journey pay its own expences. 
• It is not uncommon for Criticifm to employ herfelf 
in pointing out the end or purpoie of ^y fpectesr of 

writing$ 
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writings or writers ; as» for inftance, the end of poetry^ 
which is to pleafe ; of hiftory, which b to inibud ; and 
fo of the reft. Now, without any great theoretical 
ddll, and without perufing a page of ^riftotle, it is 
veiT dear, that the end of the greater part of writings 
and writers is the copj^-monej. What will fell, is often 
the firft ofajed ; not what is conformable to the eternal 
kws of trodi and propriety, nor what' will ferve the 
e&ntial interefts of foctety. 

To pleafe, is certainly a yery valuable end. He who 

Ele&fes innocently has performed his talk well; but 
ere, it ieont, hes the difficulty. In order to pleafe, 
iti»liMiiid necel&ry, t^roug^ the dearth of genius, to 
introduce licentious ideas, and to ftrike at fome of the 
eotworks of religion and mi^^lity. 

The Voyages to the South Seas are; indeed, in their 
deftgn, of a kind verv fuperior to thofe which I mean 
to cenfure. They da nonour to the reign in which they 
were undertaken. They exhibit human nature in new 
Kghts, and fumifh abundant matter for ph^ofophical 
lefleftion. They arc to; the curious mind of man, moK 
delightfully entertaining ; but the firft writer of them 
fell mto a moft lameniable error, Inftead of relating 
the events, and leaving the reader to comment on them, 
he not only makes^ rae comments bimfelf, ' but make$ 
fbch comments as^ tend to invalidate fome of the moft 
comfortable parts of the creed of his countrymen. Every 
reader was aftonifhed when he found a Hawkefworth, 
who had fupported virtue and reHgion with fuch pecu- 
liar energy of di6Hon and of fentiment, adveMuring at 
kft to call in qued^on a pfeutieular Providence. It is 
Ntty certain, that we might have been informed of fome 
remarkabtt features in the Otaheitean character, if 
the indelicate and corrupting reprefentations bad been 
totally omitted* But who can wonder at what was 
written, when a Sandwich was the patron ? 

Who has read the exquifite touches of najwre and 
fenf&ility in Sterne's Sentimental Journey, without 
ifeeling his nerves vibrate with every tender emotion ! . 
Sterne has fhewn what a true fJmplicity of flyle, and a 
feithfiil adherence to nature, are able to effect. I 
miifli it were, poffible to giv^ him the praife of morality 

as 
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as well as of geoius ; bnt the poiibiv he conveys is ibb- 
tile, aad the more dangerous as it is palatable. I be-" 
lieve no young mind ever, perufed his books without 
finding tho(e paflions rouied ^ajid inflamed^ which, after 
all that the novelift can advance ia their favour, are 
the copious (burces of ^all human mifery. Many % 
conne£Uony begun with the fine fentimentalityy which 
Sterne. has recommended and encrtaied, has termi-^ 
nated in diieafe, infamy^ want, madneis, fuicide, and 
a gibbet. Every writer, whatever may be his life, 
ihould take the ^e of inrtue in his public writings, 
and endeavour to reilrain the irregularity of thofe affec* 
tions, which, under every reftraiot, are ftill capable 
of producing more evil than any other caufe throughout 
the whole lyftem of human afiairs. It is our reaibn 
which wants all the aids which art can beftow. Ouc 
pafiions, without the ftimulus of licentibus or indulgent 
principles, will have ftrength fuBicient to produce all 
that nature meant, and much more thaiv flie meanl ' 
they fliouid produce. 

Much of Sterne's journey is certainly founded^ oa 
fi^ion; but it has neverthelefs afforded a model tot 
thoie, who have pretended to relate nothing but the 
truth. His fentimestal and exceillve feniibflity was 
found (o engaging, that moft of the fubfequent au- 
thors of travels have been induced to interweave inta 
the body of their work an amorous epifode. We have 
been made acquainted with the embonpoint of a (ervant < 
at an inn, <)|f rather at a hedge alehoufe, and the partine 
pangs of the fmitten iraveller and his Dulcinea del 
Tobofb, have been recorded in London for our edifi'* 
cation. The authors might poffibly have been involved 
in a low and criminal amour, or have paid attention to 
a Madame de Blot, or a Madame d'Urfay i but why 
inform their readers of their gallantry, unlefs they, 
ircin to draw attention by inflaming thofe combuftible 
paflions, which, in youthful hearts, catch fire, like 
tinder, at a fpark? The book however will be pretty 
fure to fell, and therefore will be encouraged by tho& 
modem Msecenasfs, the bookiellera and the circulating 
librarians. 

Nothing 
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Nothing is more^ t^fy than to dilplay. that Idnd of 
wit, whicn coniifts in obficienkjr and in blafphemy. He 
Cannot fail to attrad notioe, who attacks opinions 
whkh are held lacred ; aad it was not difficult for him, 
who panted for diftb6tion only, to obtain it by burning 
the temple of Ditna. 

A few arrows have therefore been obliedely thrown, 
bjr the travellers of late years, on the Chriftian relK 
gion. The maique is the ridicule of popery ; but the 
inaique is traniparent. All religion is indireflly ftigma- 
tifed as weak fnpeiftition. Scriptural phmfes are ufed 
with wanton proraneneis in ibme of our moft popular 
travels, and thofe levities and vices gently palliated, 
which are forbidden by the faaed laws, and by the 
Britifh laws, and which Britifh virtue has not yet gene- 
rally admitted. 

- I really cannot help thinking, that voyages and 
travels require fewer ot thefe or of any arts to render 
them entertaining than any other writings, EverjF 
man of fenfe and obfervation nmfl; fee, as he pailes 
through a foreign country, in every tovm and village 
into which he enters, fome charaderiflic and lingular 
circumftances, which cannot fail to pleafe in the reei!* 
tal. Truth only wants to "be reprefoited to render the 
narrative alluring. If any thing occurs injurious to 
the morals or the political principles of one's 0W4 coun- 
try, it ousht to be either totally Juppreifed, or repre- 
lented with concomitant cenfure. I have obferved one 
favourite topic of the converfation as well as writing of 
many travellers : it is the charming licentioufnefs of a 
foreign fabbath. They think their country much in 
the dark in many particulars ; but the prohibition of 
public diVeriions on a Sunday, they confidcr as paft all 
endurance, as impolitic, and as a relique of Britii]^ 
barbarifiii. 

With refpedt to the contents of fome books of travels,^ 
which have been well received, I cannot help thinking 
it a fpecies of literary fraud, when their authors fill 
them with long hiftorical accounts, which every man 
might have collected at his own fire-fide, as well as at 
Venice or at Naples. And I own I was once greatly 

cheated 
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cheated in finding a very tedious treatile on the con- 
iiunption in a book of travels, where the title-pajge led 
me to exped a large fund of information on ^reiga 
iujbie^ts only. 

Travellers have often been ceniured for enumerating 
what are called, trifling occurrences. I think the cen- 
fure is unjuf):. Triflmg occurrences are often very 
amufing ; but^ if they were only amuling,. and took 
Ixp the room -of other valuable matter, the cenfure 
might be well founded : but they lead to very impor- 
tant (peculations. They fugged hints ; and hints, t« 
a fertile mind, are inoje acceptable than formal dif^ 
courfes $ evidently becaufe they lead the mind to ex^ 
its own a£tivity. I own I am pleafed when the traveller 
fpeaks in the firil perfon, and conduds us from inn te 
inn, and town to town, with all the familiarity of an 
old acquaintance. Every thing which concerns him 
interefts us. We feel as he did in all his inconveniencies h 
and diftreiles, and derive from the whole account of 
fmall particulars, as well as great, a very valuable ihare 
and fpecies of experience. 

The ftyle of voyages and travels /hcmld be plain, 
fimple, perfpicuous, and unaffedted. I think they fel- 
dom appear to great advantage, but when written in 
the words of the traveller or voyager, at the very time 
at which the circomftances which he relates occurred. 
They have jthen the native hue and complexion of truth, 
which feldom fails to attach the mind when clearly 
preiented to its view. It was therefore a want of judg- 
ment and of juftice, which caufed the writing of Coplc's 
Voyages to be given to Hawkefworth. Hawkefworth, 
it is reported, gained feveral thouiand pounds by thofe 
materials, which poor Cook had gone round the world 
to colledt, and to relate which, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, he was well able. The Public, it is well 
remembered, received Cook's narrative much more fa- 
vourably than the impertinent philofophy of Hawkef^ 
worth. When the information is Co new and curious as 
to confine attention by the force of its own attra£tions, 
the mind mufl naufeate obtruded fuperfluity. 

When voyages and travels are free from thofe faults 
which I have endeavoured to point out, they are capable 
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^ affording a verv high and a very pure iklight. I 
know of no books of amufement whatever to well 
adapts to young people. They fatbfy that eager third: 
after knowledge, which is found very ftrong at a boyifh 
Age, and they contain nothing which can corrupt their 
imaginations. They intereft the mind as much as u 
novel ; but, inftead of rendering it eHeminate and -de* 
bauchedy they make it ufefully inquiOtive, and fumifh 
k with matter for refle6tion. Any book, which inno* 
cently delights the young mind, is, at the fame time» 
much more improving than the beft books written to^d 
profoundly or too ferioufly to be capable of attracting 
puerile attention. Anfon*s Voyage, for inihince, will 
contribute more to call forth genius, and open the 
blofToms of the mind, than a dull didadtic treatile of the 
luoft fagacious* pfailofopher. 

It is then an uieful atttimpt to endeavour to clear a 
Ipecies of books, which are capable of doing much 
good, and affording much pleafure, from thoK evils. 
Which a defire^of popularity and of gain has often ad*- 
toitted into them. What is already publifhed cannot 
indeed be recalled ; but it oiay pofllbly be ufeful to 
fuggeft to fucceeding writers in this department, that 
they will then only deferve the edeem and favour of their 
countrymen, when they import from foreign lands the 
improvements which they find in them, and not when 
they introduce additions to that folly, vice, and irreli- 
gion, which abound in all countries without importation. 


*N0. XXV. ON TH*E tOLLY OF BEING ANXI- 
OUSLY CURIOUS TO ENQUIRE WHAT IS 
SAID OI^ US IN OUR ABSENCE. 


/TTXHE beft 4i(po(iUons have ufually the moft fen- 
\^^ fibilitj^. They have alfo that delicate regard fof 
their reputations, which renders them forely afflided by 
the fecret attacks of calumny and detraction. It is not 
an unreafonable and exceifive felf love, but a regard to 
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that, without which a feeling mfaid cannot le happj, 
which renders many of us attentive to every word 
which is whifpered of us in our abfence. 
- From whaterer motive it arifes, an anxious curioSty 
to know the reports concerning ourfelves is an infallible 
caufe of mifery. No virtue, no, prudence, no caution, 
no generofity, can preferve us from mifreprefentation. 
Our conduct muft be mifunderftood by weakMntelle^s, 
and by thofe who fee only a part of it, and haftily form 
a judgment of the whol^. Every man of eminence;, 
has thofe who hate, who envy, and who affect to 
defpife him. Thefe will fee his actions with a jaundiced 
. eye, and will reprefent them to others in the colours in 
which themfelves behold them. Many from careleflhefs, 
.wantonnefs, or from a deiire to entertain their company, 
are inclined to fport with refpe^able chara^ers, and 
love to difplay their ingenuity by the invention of a 
fcandalous tale. Nothing renders a man more agreeable 
in many companies than his poiTefTrng a fund of delicious 
anecdotes. 

It is certain then, that from weaknefs, wantonneis, 
or malevolence, a man, whofe merit renders hiin a 
topic of converfation, will be mifreprefented. He, 
who folicitoufly enquires what is faid of him, will cer- 
tainjy hear fomething which will render him uneafy. 
His uneaiineis will be encreafed, when he finds thc- 
poifoned arrow is- itiot in the dark ; fo that no abilities 
can repel the blow, and no innocence iliield him from 
the aflailant. Opef attacks can be openly oppofed ; 
but the obfcure infinuation proceeds without the poffi- 
bility of reliftance, like the worm, which penetrates the 
fhip which has withftood the cannon. It is better, 
therefcare, not to be too anxious to difcover attacks, 
which, when difcovered, add to our torment, but can- 
not be fucceisfully rtfifted. 

hideed, we are apt to feel upon thefe occailons more 
Acutely than we ought. We are told by a n)enial fer- 
vant, or any other of our (pies, that a peribn, whom 
we efteemcd our friend, has fpoken flightingly of us, 
giade a joke upon us, or cad a ievere refledtion. Im- 
mediately on hearing the information, our blood boils 
within us. The indignity, we imagine^ calls for our 
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vranneft refenttnent. Our friend b difcarded, or fuA 
peftedy as a treacherous wretch, unworthy of our l6ve 
and confidence. This hafty ebullition of refentment 
is, I am ready to allow, very natural, and fo are many 
other diforders of the paflions. But, if we were to 
ftudy the cafe, and acquire a right idea of the ways of 
men in foctety, we (hould find that in fuch inftances our 
refentments may not only be too violent, but caufc- 
lefs; for we ihould recotteft, that the human mind^ 
without abfolutely relinquiiliin^ its principles, is often 
inclined, from the incidental mfluence of temper, of 
levity, of frolic, of intemperance, of precipitation, -to 
fpeak incondftently with them, and in a manner which 
the general tenour of our condudt uniformly contradi^. 
We ihould alfo recoUedt, that, befides this tempo- 
rary variablenefs of the mind, the tongue is unrulj, 
and, when the ipirits or the paflionis are high, utters 
nlmbft fpontaneoudy what the mind, which ought to 
hold the bridle, would willingly keep in. If we refle6l 
upon thefe things, and upon what has fallen' under our 
experience, we may perhaps difcover, that even real 
and worthy friends may fpeak unkindly of us, without 
any dedgn to hurt us, or to violate thebonjds of friend- 
fliip. It is the infirmity of human nature which caufes 
unintentional lapfes in the duties of friendfhip, as well 
as in all other duties. By too eagerly liflening to tb$ 
cafual ceniure whifpered in a carelefs manner* we 
encreafe the evil^ and caxrfe a, rupture where none was 
intended. 

A man, who is conftantly felicitous to hear the re- 
ports which are raifed of him, of his family, and of 
his conduct, depends, in a great meafure for happi- - 
nefi, upon hb fervants ; upon thofe, whofe ideas are 
narrow, and whofe hearts too often ungrateful ;^who 
overhear a part of a converfation, and fupply the reft, 
when they repeat it, by invention ; who love to en- 
terlain the vifitors and acquaintance with the private 
affairs of the houfe in which thej^ live, and who are 
apt to blacken the characters of their fupporters and 
protestors, in revenge for a reprimand, or from the 
natural malienity of a bad heart. The tongue, (aid 
Juv^ndl, is the worft part of a bad fervant. But the 
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mafter of a family, who is always endeavouring to^ol* 
le6t what is uttered by his humble friends, as fervants 
have been Called, will find hlmfelffiibjeft^ perpetual 
mortification. And it is 4 circun)ftante which renders 
his foUcitude peculiarly unwife^'^at,. after all the idle 
fiories which their garrulity or refenthrent tnay lead 
them to propagate, they may be as good fervants as 
any others he might engage in their room, or as human 
nature, in its. uncultivated ftate, is found in general to 
afford. When their foolifh words are uttered, they va* 
nifh into air ; and the fervdnts return to their duties, and 
probably will ferve their mafters as ufefully and as faith'- 
fully as if nothing had been ^id in their angry or un^^" 
thinking moments. So little meaning and weight are 
there in the words o( the weak and the pafllohatey and 
fo inconfiftent with wifdom to liften to that tale> 
which, while it (Inks into the mind of him who hears 
that he is the (ubjed of it, pafles over the minds of othera* 
as the fhadow over the earth j or, fuppofing it to be 
noticed, remembered, and even capable of doing him 
an injury, he can only make it more mifchievous by 
paying attention to ft, and by giving it an importance 
not its own. . 

It will conduce, in a peculiar manner, to the peace 
of all perfons who fuperintend large families, or large 
numbers of affiftants, or of fubordidate clafles ; fuch 
as the governors of fchools and colleges, the generals 
of armies, the employers of manufacturers, and many 
others in fituations fomewhat (imilar ; if they can ha* 
bituate themfelves to dffregard thofe calumnies, which 
will certainly be poured upon them, though they fhould 
not merit ill treatment. Their hearts will indeed 
often be wrung with grief, if thev are ienfibie of every 
ill-natured whifper which makes its way, like the woriii 
in the earth, and may at laft corrode the worthieft bo^ 
. fom, if the Iwreaft-plate of reaibn is not previoufly ap- 
plied. Whoever h^s many individuals under his di- 
rection, is expo fed to the malice of them all ; and, as 
difpolitions and tempers are often diametrically oppo- 
fite> he can fcarcely fail to offend as many as he 
pleafes : for the very conduct which pleafes one fet will 
give offence to the other. .Friendiy as well as ene- 
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loiffBf'tTe liable to ill^umonr and caprice; and every 
maitgnant remark is sls natorally levelled at the ^per* 
inieodant as the uttufqttet at the target. A man, who 
has taznv perfonsHnder him, muft not ^only not go in 
f^arch 01 the dart^ivhich are thrown at him, but, even 
when he canntttiavoid feeing them, mtift let them waiiie~ 
their force trareguarded. If he does not. adopt thb 
conduct, his life will be a perpetual torment, and roaj 
poflibly terminate in that which* b the frequent death of 
good men, a broken heart. 

Perhaps we might be lefs inclined to enquire what. £9 

faid of us in our abience, and leis affeded with it when 

dilcovered, if we confidered how freely we ourielves 

are apt to fpeak even of thofe we love. We cenlure 

and we ridicule others, in the gaiety and thcmghtleiTneis 

of converfation, and what we have faid makes fo little 

imprefHon upon ourfelves that we forget itf and, in 

the next hour, probably fpeak with honour of the iame 

f)erron3, and then, and on all occaiions, would be 

leady to ferve them. Beware of the man, ^ys Horace, 

who defends not his abfent friend when he is blamed 

hy others, and who blames him himfelf. But fuch is 

his nature, that, in a fit of levity, a man will fpeak of 

another, and hear him fpoken of, in fuch terms as, fa 

his feriaus moments, he would refent. Let any man 

Ibfik himfelf, whether he has not often faid fuch things 

of others, without meaning to injure them, or ever 

thinking feriouily of what he was faying, as, if he were 

to hear that they were faid of himfelf, in any manner 

whatever, he would not warmly retaliate ? Let him 

then endeavour to fee things in the fame light, when 

he finds he hatf been carelelsly cenfured, in which he 

faw them when he carclelsly cenfured others. Indeed, 

it muft be allowed, . that a man of fenfibtlity and honour 

cannot take too much pains to vindicate his character 

from any op^n and direft calumny ; but the fame fpirit, 

which leads him to that manly conduft, wiU induce him 

to leave the dirty dealers in icandal to themfelvcs, and 

. to their mean occupations. 

Though a delicate regard for character is virtuous 
and rational, yet it is really true, that-we all eftiinate 
our owa value, among others much higher than it is 
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edimated by theiii. What is faid of us feldom finks 
fo deeply in their minds as, from a vain idea of our 
own importance, we are apt to imagine. We are oc- 
cafionally talked of, it may be, in the courfe of com- 
mon converfation, and ferve for topics, together with 
the weather, the wind, and the news; but he who 
thinks that he is the conftant object of his neighbours 
accurate and clofe infpedion, is ignorant of human 
nature. Man's chief objeft of attention is himfelf ; 
and thoHgh, to fill an idle hour, he may talk of others, 
it is carelefsly and indifferently; and, whether he 
(peaks in praife or difpraife, he often means neither to 
ferve nor injure. From fuppofing ourfelves of more 
confequence with others than we are, we fufpe^, that 
-they are converfing about us when they really think 
not of us ; and, w*hen they are known by us^ to have 
fpoken unkindly or contemptuoufly, we immediately 
confider them as declared enemies. Our fufpicions are 
awakened when led to entertain bad opinions of man- 
kind, and our good-humour is foured for ever. *• But 
** good-humour,^ fays an elegant writer, " is the fait 
** which gives a feafoning to the feaft of life ; and 
" which, if it be wanting, fenders the feafl incom* 
plete. Many caufes contribute to impair this ao^i- 
able quality ; but nothing, perhaps, more than Bad 
opinions of mankind.'* To avoid bad opinion* 
of mankind, much of their ill deeds, and ill fayings, 
inuil be attributed to thoughtleiTnefs, and not only to 
malignity ; we muH not always be on the watch to 
hear what is faid againil us in an unguarded hour ; we 
mufl be humble, and coniider, whether we do not treat 
ethers jufl as we complain of being treated by them ; 
and, while we complain of mankind, whether ourfelves, 
and the difpofitions which we entertain, do not fumtfh 
fpme of the juflefl caufes of the complaint. Upon the 
whole, let it be our firfl object to do our duty, and m>t 
•to be very anxious about any cenfure but that of confct* 
ence. 

Let the weak and* the ill-natured enjoy the poor 
pleafiire of whifpering calumny and detraSion, and let 
the man of fenfe and fpirlt difplay the wifdom and dig- 
nity of difregarding them. The dog bays the moon, 
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but .the moon.fiill fhines on in all its beautiful ferenity 
and luftre, and. moves in its orbit with undifturbed r^- 
^ulariiy. 

The (criptares« amoiig all their other recommenda* 
tions, abound with paflages which finely portray the 
liuman heart. I will cite one paiTage, which is very 
appofite to the fubjedt of this ^£|per : *' Take no heed 
'* to all WGids :that are (poken, left thou hear thy 
** fervant curfe thee. -For oftentimes alio, thine own 
^. heart knoweth, that thou thy felf likeviufe haft curfed 
« others." 


No. XXVI. ON THE EFFrCACY OP MORAL 

INSTRUC-pioN. 


IT feems to be tacitly agreed among men of the 
world, that, though books of moral inftru6tion may 
a.fFord pleafure to the young, or to thofe who love 
books, as a connoifteur loves a picture, or a virtuofo 
his medals, yet they are really of little utility in the 
fl£tual condu6t of life. They affert, that a few prac- 
tical and artful maxims, collected from an adnal inter- 
courfe with the living world, will be more ferviceable 
than all the wifdom of the moral philofopher. 

It is very certain, that a knowledge of the world, 
jas it is called, will teach foch a kind of wifdom as wiH 
tend to advance one's intereft, and procure connec- 
tions ; but ftill I muft maintain, that ia itfelf, and un- 
controlled by moral principles, it is a defpicable kind 
of wifdom ; for it is always incompatible with the inge- 
jiuoufneffi of affood mind. It inculcates a fubmiflion to 
many meanness. It renders life a continued feries of 
<ieceit ; and, indeed, fo fur from efteeming fuch wifdom 
iuperior to that which we learn in books, I cannot help 
thinking it a more refined, and confequently a more ex- 
ecrable fpecies of knavtry. 

The morality of books is therefore neceftary to give 
this fubordinate wifdom, value, and dignity. It en- 
larjges the views, and induces us not to efteem our in- 
tereft 
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tereft at a higher rate than our confcienceatid our inde« " 
pendence. It enables us to Join, to the alluring qua- v 
litles of an iniinuating addrefs, the refpe^ble ones of 
a manly fpirit and unfhaken integriif. He who (etr 
out' in life with a mind untindhired with the moralit/ 
of books, though'he may probably attain . fuccefs, can 
neither deferve It, nor adorn it, nor enjoy it. He who- 
lets out in ^ife with moral principles deeply fixed in his 
heart, though a deceiving and deceived world iliould 
neglect him, will Bnd in his heart a fource of joy, which 
the world, with ali its>riches and honours, cannot be- 
ftow. 

Bu^ there- is another objection raifed againft the 
efficacy of the m>>ral inftrn^tion of books. The mo- 
ralift is^accufed of requiring too much, and of pre* 
fcribing rules and fuggefting ideas of 'excellence, at' 
which human creatures -can never arrive. With all his 
pretended knowledge of the heart of man, he is faid* 
to be, in general,' quite ignorant of it, and to derive 
ail his conceptions from beings who have not yet fallen. 
To learn fuch wifdom as will be really ufeful, we mud 
fbut thoie books where pidtares are exhibited, whofe- 
originals are notk to be found in this fubFunary fphere/ 
The church, the porch, the Lyceufh, and the academy, 
furniih only iiuagmary notions. If you would attain 
realities, you are obliquely referred to the brothel, the » 
gaming-table, and to all the haunts of avarice, fraud, . 
and vicious pleafure. Thefe, fay they, are the fchools 
m which man is defcribed as he really exif^s ; and in 
thefe the knowing part of mankind feek and find that 
wifdom, which is vainly fought by fools in the church 
or in the Hbrary. 

It is true, that books do indeed reprefent things 
better than they are ; but it is as true, that, in doing 
fo, they do what they ought. It is their praife, and 
not their ihame. They endeavour to raife human na- 
ture, and they fucceed in the attempt ; for, however 
bad the world may be, the extremes of wickednefs are 
to be found among thofe who do not read, not among 
thofe who have been educated in the do^iines con- 
tained in the moral philofophers ; and whatever ex- 
ftlted excellence occurs in the world, is produced br 
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tbofe whofe miods have been cultivated by moral in- 
ftrudlion. 

If things were to be defcribed by the moralift merely 
as they are \ \^ only fuch precepts were to be giv^n by 
him, as tend to teach the young mind how to deceive,, 
and to pra6tife thofe vices which abound in the World, 
public degeneracy and corruption would certainly en- 
creafe to a degree which can hardly be conceived. 
Wretched indeed is man without the afliftance of a mo- 
ral guide, and wretched, and even infernal would be 
the ftate of fociety, if books were not continually em- 
ployed in checking our precipitate courfe to moral de- 
generacy. We can hardly imagine what an appear- 
ance fociety would ailume, if books were precluded ^ 
becaufe we can never experience any thine like it in 
thefe ages, when fcarcely an individual arrives at ma- 
turity without receiving {om^ inftru^ion, oral or writ- 
ten, derived from books. 

I have myfelf heard it objefted to the great Addifba 
by men of the world, that they could not approve his 
writings, becaufe, as they faid, he labours to render 
man what he never can be. I will take upon me to 
afTert, that, notwithftandin^ l»his charge, more good 
has been done to the Englifli nation by the lucubra- 
tions of Addifon, than by the adlive bbours of any 
one individual, however high his flation and powerful his 
influence. The Sgedtators are at this time every 
where read through the Britifh empire, and much of 
the learning and the good qualities, which have ap- 
peared among us flnce their publication, has been, 
derived from them. No books are more popular from 
the higheft to the loweft orders ; and that the Britifli 
cation is not funk to the leVel of its neighbours, is to 
be, in great meafure, attributed to a book of moral 
indmdtion, in which things are reprefented better than 
they are, and the comparative dignity of human nature 
nobly vindicated. 

It is from the erroneous Idea, that very little ad* 
vantage in the conduct of life is to be derived from 
books of moral inftrudtion ; that our Englifh fermons, 
which abound in the bed morality, enmrced in the 
jBioft powerful manner, are almoft DpiverfalJy negle^r 
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ed. They are bought by young <J}¥frtes for the ufe of 
the pulpit ; but they are little read ifi^fae clofet. An 
tinconcerned fpe^tator would be led te» -fuipe^i that 
inoft'men were iniinCere, and that ther^ ftbfmed a tacit • 
agreemciit between them to deceive •'and be deceived* 
For they, who attend to and aj^plaud^a {&fif\oti as it is 
prononnced by the preacher from 't^-'pulptt, wo^ld 
blufk to be found in their retirement^^^lth a volume 'of 
femons in their hands. If they really belkved- the 
matter of fermons, it is of ib very intercftihg a nsiture» 
tha^thef muft be tempted to read theiA vrith avidity; 
but the fame unfortunate idea prevails, that' though' 
tike moral difcourfe may ferve in its proper plac^ to 
aimife an audience, it is not fufliciently efficacious tO' 
be able to influence the conduct of life. It is confi- 
dered as a matter of form, which very good fort of " 
people may attend to from motives of decency, and » 
then return to their former conduit imallered. and. un- - 
improved'. 

The end' wliidL I: have chiefly. in. viewv in fubtnltting ; 
thefe remarks, is not only to recommend an attention 
td'books and inftrufHve difcour fes, but to produce, if 
poflibTe, an alteration- in the fcope and objeft of xhkt 
attention; I -wifh- readers to take up a book with a 
deiire to receive from it moral inftrudlion, and not 
merely literary entertainment. Every one of us, what- 
ever are our improvements, is liable to relax in h;s- 
principles, unlefs they are frequently renewed and 
ftrengthened by admonition. Fortunately for ui, books - 
of morality abound; and places, where inftruftion is 
^ven in the moft'^folemn manner, and under the moft 
awful fanftions, are almoft daily opened for ' our re* 
eeption. But, alas f" how few of us purchafeand pe- 
pufe a book with a (Iricere defire to be rendered better 
men ; and how many attend to the preacher folely to 
gratify our curiofity, and derive amufement ! Bad 
isdeed muft be the book and the fermon, from which 
any man. may not, if he will, receive fome hint, . 
which, when (erioufly refl^dted on, would lead to im- 
provement. Bui our want of humility, and our ideiv 
that fubje£ts, which concern our worldly intercfb and 
pkafure, are the onJy fubjcdU worthy th« care of a* 
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jnan of {enfe, render, all wliich the wifeft men have 
c:oIleQed for pur ^ui^lance utterly abortive. 

What are the* books which men in the exercife oF 
power, and men of bu(ine($, chiefly regard ? On}^ 
fuch as have a leniency to facilitate the mechanical 
|»rts of iheir (efi^al employments: poor and mean 
bbje^ in'QOfnf^fbn' with the fiiblimity of objeds 
' l^oral and reltgi^Ris. Yet all others they are too apt to 
confidev as<tridaie and nonfenfical, ferving inde^ to 
fill HP the timep? thoie who have nothing elfe tordo, 
butngt worth ibe notice of the man of ienie and of 
the :Workii From fuch modes of thinking originate 
qarrowne is, illiberality, and ignorance, the fruitful 
parents of every vice which can render their pofleflb)r 
miserable, and be injurious to ibciety. 


No. XXVII. ON MODERN CRITICISM. 


I Cannot help thinking, that theeffed which a litf:- 
rary work is found to produce, is the beft criterion 
of its merit ; and that fentitlient or feeling, after all 
/that has been urged by theoretical criiics, is the ulti- 
'mate and infallible touchftone to appreciate with pre- 
ciiion the works of tafte and genius. Theoretical cri- 
ticiihi Oonftitutes indeed a very ingenious fpecies of 
writing j bur, before I can be really pleafed with a 
poem or a piece of oratory, I muft feel its excellence. 
i may be convinced of the merit of a work by a feries 
of abftrufe and metaphyiical argumentation, and yet, 
on reading it, find ray felf greatly difappointed. There 
is indeed, in all works of true tafte and genius, fome- 
{thing of chat elevated nature, which cannot be pointed 
\out by verbal 'defcription, and which can on]y be per- 
ceived by the vibratipns it produces on the nervous 
fyftem. 

The inference I mean to draw from this truth is, 
that they who have enjoyed the benefits of a good 
education, and improved their parts which were natu- 
rally good, may deferve the praife of good critics, when 
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they pronounce on a work, that it is good or bad^ or 
make anj particular remarks on its beauties and defor^^ - 
raities, according to their feelings, even though they ' 
fiiould nbt be able or inclined to give fuch fubtle rea- 
fons for their judgment as have latel)^ appeared in (bme 
very ingenious writings of this age. 

Thote readers will not deem this iuhje6t unneceflar/; . 
who are informed, that even Mr. Addiibn has been ^ 
refufed, in the present; age, the name and the prai/e ~ 
of a critic^ ** It muft not be difleiivi)led/' fays Dr. 
Kurd, '* that crlticifm was, by no means, his talent. *• 
'' His tafte was truly elegant ; but he had neither that > 
'* vi^oui^ of underftanding, nor chaftiitd philofophical ^ 
*♦ . fpn-jtv) which are . fo^ eilential to thjs character. For 
what concerns his criticifm on Milton in particular^ 
and as to his own proper obfervations, they are for ' 
the.moft parv fb general and indeterminate, as ta 
** afibrd but little inftrudion to the reader, and are 
" not unfrequenily altogether frivolous." But Addi- - 
fonis cenfured in good .company, even with Bouhours : 
and Looginusi^. 

^omemenare diftinguifted by a fuperior feniibilit 
and a delicacy of tafte, others for an acute and logical 
underfianding ; thofe are formed to excel in criticifm, 
the others in philofophy.- The provinces^ are feparate 1 
and it muft b& allowed^ that philoibphy iias. oftener 
invaded the province of criticifm, than criticifm of 
philofophy. rhilofophy may indeed derive much and 
valuable matter from philology ; but Hie will afiimilate 
it to herfelf, and the whole will be ftill philofophy. 
She mud ftill allow criticifm to judge by a teft the 
leaft fallible, when applied to works ol imagination 
and fentiment, the genuine feelings of improved and 
cultivated nature. I would compare an abflrufe phi- 
lofopher, when he coniiders the works of genius, to an 
anatomift, who will not pronounce a humah body per*' 
ft€t and beautiful till he has examined its internal con- 
formation ; while the man of taile may be faid to re- 
femble a fenfible fpedtator, who at firfl fight, and 
without any laborious inveftigation, pronounces a figure 
graceful in its fymmetry, ihape, and colour. 

G 5 What 
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What then, it will be afked, is aiticifin to be left 
.for ever vague and iadeterminate> and is there no 
Iftandard of tafte ? I anfwer, that the feelings, of tJie 
[ majority of men coinciding for a number of years in 
the fame objed, conilitutes a ibindard fufficiently cer* 
tain and uniform. Nlen are fo like each other in the 
conftituent principles of their minds, that the work, 
\ which has pleafed the greater part during a long time. 
Will pleafe the. whole, tf their minds were properly cul-> 
tivated, and will pleafe them for ever. And, as to 
accidental differences in opinion, or deviations from 
this ftandard, ^ey are oiily the chara^eriftic^ irregu- 
larities^ which attend every thing fublunary, aord have 
no evil confequence on the general opinions. The 
perfons who entertain them are pleafed with their 
error ; and, after all that has been ^d with an air 
of importance, errors in matters of tafte arc felddni 
injurious either to individuals or to fociety. 

In truth, I think the philoibphers arrogate too much,. 

when they allow none but themfelves to give fentence 

on the merit of a work. A polite and clailical fcho- 

lar, who has not immerfed himfelf in the profundi* 

ties pf modern metaphyiics, is, in my opinion, com^ 

pleteiy quali6ed for the office of a critic. If, after 

• .reading a book, he pronounces, 4rom the general efFetV 

I of it on his fentiments, that it is good or bad, folid or 

I fuperfictal, elegant or vulgar, fublime or low ; and,. 

1 if the fentence he pronounces is afterwards, or has al- 

^ ready been confirmed by the public voice, that fcholar 

i is a Clitic. And, indeed, iuch criticifm is far more 

\ valuable to' the generality of readers, to ferve and en- 

Vlighten whom ought to be the fcope of every writer, 

' \than fpeculative refinements. 

At the fame time, I wOuId by no naeans difparage , 
the admirabfe worts of Ariftotle. I have been dc-* 
lighted with the philofophical crkicifm of many writers 
of North Britain, and swith the beauti&l ilfuftrations 
of ancient critics and philofophers, given to the world 
by a Hurd and a Harris. All I mean to contend foe 
is, that writers of this order fhould not depart from 
their proper fphere^ that of philofophy ; and, from a 
.-- kind 
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kind of literary Ivft of dominion^, extend their empire - 
over that agreeable fort of critic Ifra, which has de- 
lighted and improved (b manj readers, and which has • 
appeared fo charming in the works of Longinus, Bou- • 
biWSy aad.A4d>fea. 

As a vindication of ^ddifon, I will cite the words • 
of his late penetrating' biegrftpher. ^'Ipiifqie^*' ia^> 
he, "the profound obiervcrs of the prefent race re- 

p#fe (o^ fec Bfcl y wt the c o HfeimifiH!,» o f then* ftipe* 

riority to Addi(on,'iet them conftder his Remarks on 

OWd, in which may be found fpecimens of critt- - 
**• cifni fufiibiently' fubtle and refined i let them perufV 
•• likewife his Eilays on Wit, and oar the Pleafures.of 
**" Imagination/ is which he founds art on the bafe pf 
**• nature, and draws, the principles of invention, from 
*** difpofitions inherent in the mmd of man, with ikiil ^ 
"•^and elegance,, fiieh as his contemners will not eafily - 
•*- attain." . » 

I have introduced thcle remarks with an intentron to 
vmdicate the liberty of readers and writers, who realty 
might fear to giye their opinions in general terms oQ 
the merit of a work, or a paflage of it, while their re- 
marks, unaccompanied with a formal and abftrufe diC- 
quifittpn, mtght.be in danger of receiving the con-- 
temptuous epithets of frivolous and fuperficial :' epithets > 
which writers ingenious indeed, but too n^uch attached 
to metaphydcal refinement, have ventured 'to beftow 
on that ornament of letters and of mankind, the chief 
writer in the Spectator : an author, whofe criticifms • 
will live and flduriflh, when the dry fpeculations which 
cenfure them.ihall faJl to decay,- ^nd be as if they had . 
never been.- . 

And with refpe£t lo the valu'e and utility of thofe - 
very fubtle difquifitions in criticifm, which have diftin- 
guifhed the ' prcfent age of literature, we may perhaps 
collect an idea of the degree in which we ought to efli* 
mate them, if we attend to the advice of a very ju- 
dicious writer. 

" I would advife," fays a great philologid, " a 
" beginner in this elegant purmit, the ftudy of cri- 
J^ ticifin, to avoid. fubtle and far-fetched refinement, . 

** which, , 
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" which,, as it is for the moft part adverfe to oerlpi- 
" cuity and truth, may ferve to make an able lophiil, 
" but never an abl^ critic.*' 


No. XXVIII. ON THE PERIODICAL ESSAYISTS. 


I A M not in the number of thofe politicians, who 
eftimate national good merely by extent of terri- 
tory, richnefs of revenue, and commerciaHmportance. 
I rather think that pure religion, - good morals, fine 
tafte, folid literature, and all thofe things, which, 
while they contribute to elevate human nature, contri* 
bute alio to render private life dignified and comfort- 
able, conftitute that true nadonal good, to which po-r 
]ici(s, war, and commerce, are but fubordinate and 
inftrumental. Indeed, one cannot always fay fo much 
in their praife; for, after all the noife which the/ 
make in the world, they are often injurious to every 
thing, for which fociety appears, in the eye of reafbn 
to Jiave been originally mflituted. 

Under this conviction, I cannot help thinking, that 
(uch writers as an Addifon and a Steele have caufed a 
greater degree of natiorfal good than a Marlborough 
and a Walpole. They have fuccefsfully recommended 
fuch qualities as adorn human nature, and fuch as tend 
alfo, in their direct confequences, to give grandeur and 
ftability to empire. For, in truth, it is perfonal merit 
and private virtue, whiqh can alone preferve a free 
country in a profperous Hate, and indeed render its 
profperity defirable. How are men really the better 
for national profperity, when, as a nation grows rich, 
its morals are corrupted, mutual confidence loft, and de- 
bauchery and excefs of all kinds purfued, with fuch 
general aiid unceafing ardour, as feduces the mind to 
a ftate of abject flavery and impotence ? If I am born 
in a country, where my mind and body are almofl fur^ 
to be corrupted by the influence of univerfal example, 
and my foul deadei^d in all its nobler energies, what^ 

avails 
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avails it/ that the country, extends its dominion he-^ 
yond the Atlantic and the Ganges ? It had been better 
for me that I had not been born, than born in fuch a 
country. 

Moralids, therefore^ who have the art to convey 
their iDftrudipn fuccefsfully^ are the mod valuable 
patriots, and the truell benefadtors to their country. 
And among thefe I place in* the higheii rank, becaufe 
of the more extenflve diifudon of their labours, the fuc- 
ceisful^writers of periodiial lucubrationsi 

Among thefe, the Tatler is the firft in the order of 
time, who will claim attention. For thofe which pre- 
ceded were entirely political and controverlial, and 
foon funk into oblivion, when the violence of party 
which produced them had fubfided. But the general 
purpofe of the Tatler, as Steele himfelf declares, was 
to expofe the falfe arts of life, to pull off the difgui/es 
of cunning, vanity, and oftentatVn, and to recom*' 
mend a general iimplicity, in our drefe, difcourfe, and 
v"^ behaviour. A book written with this purpofe was 
fure to furviveHhe traniitory produdions oi polei£icand 
political virulence. 

Steele has mixed politics with morality ; and, indeed* 
many of the firfl papers were of fo heterogeneous a 
compofition, that, while an attempt was made to 
plealeall taftes, there was fcarceiy matter fuflicient in 
quiintity of the fame kind to fatisfy any one. The 
mixture of news and politics would be difapproved in 
this age; but, at that time, they ferved to allure com-- 
mon readers, who could fcarcely, by any other means, 
iiave been enticed to give attention to fubje£ls of tafle 
and morality. 

The papers (boa acquired new luftre by the co-ope- 
ration of Addifon. Addifon eclipfed Steele ; but yet 
I cannot fuffipieritly admire the generofity of Steele* 
and his freedom from jealouiy and envy. He felt Ad- 
difon*s fuperiority ; but it feems to have excited no 
other emotions but gratitude and admiration. *' This 
**^ood ofHce he performed," fays be, fpeaking of the 
aimlance which Addifon gave him, " with fuch force 
** of genius, huniour, wit, and learnipig, that I fared 
** like a diftreffed prince who calls In a powerful 

' •• neighbour 
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^ neighf>di]r to his aid : I was undone by- mf auxtli^ 
^ aiy." Addifon, indeed^ added gravity and dignity 
to the work, which has conferred on it a perman^t 
value. The levity, and the motley manner o£ Steele 
would not have entitled him tx> the attention- of a fbc* 
ceeding age, though it. might havepleafed in his own 
dayby its novelty. 

The general (bite of converfadon and of literaryim*- 
provement among thofe who called themieives gentle* 
men, at the time ih which«the Taller was written, 
was low and contemptible. The men, who from- their 
rank, fortune, and appearance, claimed the titte^ of 
gentlemen, affefted a contempt for learning, and. ieemed 
t6 coniider ignorance as a mark., of gentility. The 
Tatier gradually opened their underftandings, and fuiv- 
nifhed matter tor improving coffvcrfation. It not onf7 
gave tbem information on the particular topics on which 
it treated, but alfo^y leading them to think on aH 
that pailed before them, in a fimilar manner, infenfibly 
fuperinduced a habit of ingenious ' and philofbphicai 
refl^dtion. . There was no longer a neceffity of invari- 
ably recurring to politics ; a fubje6t, which is in- its 
nature contentious, and often tends to four the milk 
of human kindnefs.. Indeed, it is.faid, that to divert 
tbe attention of the nation from political fubje^; was 
one principal motive for the publication of the Tatier 
and Spefbitor. Whatever was the motive, the reiult 
was highly beneficial to the nation at large, and is felt 
in its influence at this houn Steele, tm>ugh he was 
excelled by l\ri>fequent writers, deferves all that fame 
and gratitude which is due to the firffc projectors of 
every important inftitution. 

Addifon, who hod appeared with peculiar hiftre in 
the Tatle^, was to ihine again in the Spectator witti 
ftill brighter and more permanent glory. The great 
charm of his di^on, which has .delighted readers of 
every ckfs, appears to me to be a certain natural 
fweetneis, eaie, and delicacy, which no afit£tation can 
attain. Truths of all kinds, the fublime and the fa- 
miliar, the i*erious and the comic, are- taught in that 
peculiar ftyle, which raifes in the mind a plaeid and 
eqmble flo^ of tiBOtions; tbftt placidne6 and equabi- 
lity 
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lity, which are in a particular mamifff adapted to gtve 
permanenc7 to all ouv pleafvrable feeHngs. A work, 
which warms our paffions, and hurries us on with the 
rapid vehemence of its ftyle, may be read once or twice 
with pkafure ; but it is the more tran^ui^ ftyle which 
is moft firequently in ttaifon with our Biitid», and 
which, therdfore, ow the tenth repetition, as Horace 
fays, w^l afibrd freih picaibre. Addifon rejected that 
levity' and medlev of matter,, which often af^ared di(^ 
advantaigeodly m- a (ingle paper of the TatleF, and 
ulually wrote regular treatises on the mod important^ 
and moft interdftiag fubje^ of tafte and morality. 
Such iuhjefbs wilt never be out of date; but the ftric- 
cures on the dreiles and diveriions of the times, what- 
ever, merit they poieiled, conld not have rendered the 
work ammortaL There' arev iiwleed, many papers of 
very naoderate rneri^ ; but it could not be otherwtfe, 
when the pubHcction was daily, and the whole number 
confiderably more than half a thouiand. Neither 
Addiibn's other engagements, nor his abilities, great as 
they confeiiedly were, could have aUowed him to com* 
poie every fpeculatjon* 

The Guarchan has very properly been called a Con- 
tinuation of the Spe£bitpr. Its plan and its execution 
are in reality the fame, though the editor, as Steele 
may be called, intended a little variety in the original 
inmtution. The inftrodaon' was intended to be conveyed 
in the charader of a- Guardian to the Lizard family ; 
but the defign was by no means confrllently fupported. 
*• The chara^er or the- Guardian," fays a iagacious 
writer, ** was too narrow and too ferious: it might 
" properly enough admit both the duties and the de- 
** cencies of life, but feemed not to include literary 
" fpeculations, and was in fome degree violated by 
•* merriment and burleique* What had the Guardian 
** of the Lizards to do with clubs of tall or of little 
•• men, with nefts of ants, or Strada's prolufions ?" 

The Tatler, the Spe£lator, and the Guardian claim 
the firftTrank among the periodical writers, not only 
becauie they Jed tlS way, which however is a great 
merit, but becaufe they pofleis ftrperior excellence, and 
have rendered that excellence^ moft diflSiiive in itseffe^, 
by a popular mode of difplaying it.* Their example, 

however. 
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koweverf has excited feveral followers, who hare o{>- 
ttined And deferved a very illoflrious repuution. 

With refpedt to the Rambler, if I have ptejudices 
cbnceming it, they are. all in its favour. I read it at 
a very eany age with delight, and, I hope, with im* 
provement. Every thing laudable and tueful in the 
condud of life is recopoxnended in it, often in a new 
manner, and always with energy,,, and with a dignity 
which commands attention. When^ I confider it with 
a view to its effeds on the generality of the people, on 
thofe who ftandiuoil-in need of this mode of instruc- 
tion, it appears ^eatlyanferior to the eafy and natural 
Spedator. Thofe elegant and expreffive words de« 
rived from th£ Latin, which are called by common 
readers hard words, and which abound in the Rambler, 
will pcevent the greater number from entering on the 
peruuil. And indeed, with all myv iMrepo£ifions in 
favour of this writer, I cannot but agree with the opi- 
nion of the public, which has. condemned in his ftyle 
an affeded appearance of pompofity. The conftant 
recurrence of fentences in the form of what have been 
called triplets, is difgufting to all readers. But I will 
remind his ceafurers, that Cicero himielf, in feveral of 
his works, fatigues the ear by a dole of his periods 
aim oft uniformly (imilar. Not only the numbeis, but 
the very words are frequently repeated in a few pages. 
I will alio take the liberty, to add in his defence, that 
the introdudion of fo many unufual and well- founding 
words will gradually improve the Englifli language,^ 
though it mud neceilariiy circumicribe the writer's 
popularity. It (eems, however^ as if he himielf re- 
cognized the fault of perpetual triplets in his ^yle, 
fince they are by no means frequent in his laft pro- 
dudtions. 

The Adventurer is an imitation' of the Rambler. It 
is written with remarkable fpirit, and with the bene-* 
, volent defign of promoting all that is good and ami- 
able. The dories make a very confpicuous figure in 
this work, and tend to diffufe its influence among thofe 
readers, who might probably have been deterred from 
reading it, had it coniifled only of dida&ic difcourfes, 
written in a ftyle approaching to the. lexiphantic. 

Triplets 
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Triplets were greatly in fafhion when tlie Adventurer 
was publillied, and it is therefore no wonder that they 
aboiind in it. Great indeed are its merits hi every 
view ; but I cannot diicover in the diction the fweetneu 
and the delicacy of Addilbn. 

The World is written in a ftyle different from all the 
preceding. There is 9 certain gaiety and gentility dif- 
fufed over it, which gives it a peculiar grace when con- 
Jidered only as a book of amufement. That it incul? 
cates morality with any peculiar force, cannot be faid. 
But it gives many valuable inftru&ions,. without aP- 
fuming the folemn air of a fevere moralift. The World 
appears to me, when compared withxtlie Rambler and 
the Adventurer, like Horace when compared with Juver 
^nal. The philofophy of the World is the philofophy 
of Ariftippus. 

The Connoifleur abounds in wit and a very pleafant 
(pecies of humour* The book, however, is rather 
diverting than improving ; yet, under the form of 
irony, many ufeful truths are conveyed with great (uc- 
ce(s. There is no elevation of fentiment, and no iub-' 
lime difcourfes on religion and morality ; but there is 
a great deal of good fenle expreffed with good-humoured * 
droHef y. The ^raihof s^ere 1)y nature poflefled of wi t, 
and bad acquired la very confiderable knowledge of the 
dailies. The comic writers, (uch as Plautus and Te- 
rence, feeni to have pleafed them moft, and they have 
rather undervaiued the ferious writers of morality. In 
one part of the twenty-feventhpkper there is an oblique 
cenfure of the Rambler. ** This new-fangled manner 
of delivering our fentiments," fays the Connoifleur, 
is called writing found fenfe ; and, if I find this mode 
feems likely to prevail, 1 fhall certamly think it expe- 
dient to give into it, and very fuddenly oblige the 
** world with a Connoifleur fo feniible that it will be 
** impoffible to underftand it." 

Every one of thefe works is calculated to promote 
good fenfe and virtue ; and whatever may be the de- 
lefts of each, the variety of their manners is well fuited 
to the variety of difpofitions and tafles which occur 
in the mafs of mankind. They have been found ex- 
perimentally to improve life as well aa converfatioOi 
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And, with refoeft-to the improvement of converfadon, 
** nodimj^ b (o proper for this purpoie," (ays the folid 
JohnfoiE in his preface to Addifon's Poems, ^* zs the 
** frequent publication of fhort papers, which we read 
'* not as ftudy but amufement. If the fiibje6t be 
** flight, the treatife likewife is fhort. The bufy may 
^ hnd thne, and the idle may find patience.'* 


No. XXIX. A CULTIVATED MIND IS NE- 
CESSARY TO RENDER RETIREMENT 
AGREEABLE. 


FEW are able to bear foHtude, and, though retire- 
ment is the oilenfible object of dbe greater part» 
yet, when they are eaab!ed4>y iuficels to retire, they 
feel themfelves unhappy. Peculiar powers and ele* 
gance of mind are neceiiary to enable us to draw all 
our refources from ourfelves. In a remote and foli* 
tary village, the mind mu(t-be imernaily a^lfve in 2 
great degree, or it will be miferable for want cf cnt»» 
ploymeni. But in great and populous cities, evenf 
while it is paffive, it will be conftaCnily amufed. It is 
impofEble to walk the flreets, without finding the at- 
tention powerfully folicited on every fide. Ho exer- 
tion is neceflary. Objefts pour themfdves int?o the 
fenfes, and it would be difficult to prevent their ad-* 
mittance. But in: retirement, there muft be a fpirit , 
of philofophy and a ftore of learning, or elfe all the 
fancied blifs will vanifh like the colours of the rain^. 
bow. 

Poor Cowley might be faid to be melancholy mad. 
He languiflied for folitude, and wifKed to hide himf<?lf 
in the wilds of America. But, -alas I he was not able 
to fupport the folitude of a country village ! 

I lately paid a vifit to a friend, who has withdrawn 
fnnn the hurry *of bufinefs to enjoy the fweets of a 
rural retirement in the fouth of Wales. His houfe is 
fituated'on an. eaiipence, which. commands an agree- 

abje 
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able profpe^t. At the bottom of his garden, which is 
laid out in a tafte peculiar to hii^^^^i J^t entirely con- 
formable to nature, runs &: fsiall river, remarkame for 
the fmoothneis of its furface and the clearneis of its 
vrater : but, though the houfe is perfeflly agreeable in 
iituation, fome have thotight that the frefhneis of the 
air, the beauty of the fcenery, and the filence of re»- 
tirement, can by no means compenfate the want of a 
neighbourhood : for, to fay the truth, there is not a 
fingle houie to be feep within ^ mile of my friend's 
little folitary villa, except one poor cottage, which is 
inhabited, by his^ gardener. 

Though I was at firft, like the reft, much diipofed 
to difapprove the fplitude of my ifriend's hal»tation; 
vet, when I had reiided with him a little while, and 
had enjoyed the calm and rational pleafures of philo- 
fophic eafe, I became enthuiiaftically fond of (equeA- 
tered life. It muft, indeed, be coiifeifed, that Hilaria 

Iioifeiles fome peculiar qualities neceilary to render fo* 
itude agreeable. He lua a pattiral fwe^nefc of tem- 
per, a refined tafte for literature and roufic, and, at 
the fame time, fome reliih fot the common di^erfions 
of the country. But though. he divides the greater part 
of his time in the alternate amufements of his books^ 
his harpilchord, hi» dogs and his horfes, yet is h« 
never fo happy as in the enjoyment of the converfatioii' 
of a friend, whofe manners and fentiments are conge- 
nial with his own. 

It muft not be forgotten, that he derives much of 
his pieafure from a knowledge of botany and natural 
philofophy, which he acquired' in the former part of 
his life. His acquaintance with thefe fcieiices enables 
him to make great improvements in the culdvation of 
his garden, where almoft every plant, which is curi- 
ous, ufeful, or beautiful, is brought to its highefl per-r 
feftion. 

It might perhaps be fuppofed from hts fequeftered 
manner of life, that he is utterly unacquainted with 
the living world. He takes care, however, to inform 
himfelf of the topic of the day, by attending to peri* 
odical publications of repute and authenticity ; and he 
is allowed to make moft pertinent obfervations on the 

tafle» 
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tafte, mSnners, and politics of the prefent times. His 
remarks always have this ^vAkiky, owing perhaps to 
his diftance from parties, thatlhey/favour of that liberal 
fpirit; which marks the true gentteman. and the citizen 
of the world. 

The great evil of (blitude is, tliat reafon becomes 
weak for want of exercife, while the powers of imagi- 
nation are invigoratefl by indulgence. The gloomy 
ideas of Popifh fuperftition w^re derived from the cells 
of the monaftery. Fanaticifm and. bigotr}r, melan- 
choly and ckfpairj have ufually been prdduced in the 
cave and the convent. Happy in a mind furnifhed with 
ideas of every kind, Ffllario is never at- a lo(s for oc- 
cafions to exert the pov^ers of his reaibn ^ and can, at- 
all times, divert his imagination from the horrors of 
the fpleen, by the pleating employments of literary 
purfuits. 

The avocations of an active life fliortened^a vifit which 
I would gladly have protraftedi Lreiuia to the en- 
gagements of the worKf, fuppprted by the Toothing 
cipe6tation, that a time wilf Come, when I' {Hall be 
able to fpend ^the evening of Hfe in a fweet retreat, 
Kke that of Hilario,, 

With a virtuous and cheerful' famiry about one, with 
a few faithful and good-humoured friends, with a well- 
feleded collection of elegant books, and with a com- 
petency, one may enjoy comforts even in- the deferred 
village, which, the ci^y, with all its diverflbns, cannot 
fupply. "^ ' ^ 


IjJq. 3J[XX. on affectation or the vices 

AND FOLLIES OF MEN OF EMINENCE. 


IT has frequently happened, that> men, diftlnguiihed. 
by their genius, have, from an un fettled habit of 
life, from an affeftation of (ingularity, or from un- 
common warmth of conftitution, neglected the com- 
mon rules of prudence, and plunged themfelves into 
ail. the mifexies-of vice and diflipation. They who are 

but 
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but (lightly acquainted with the Kves ofourpngKCh 
writers, can recolle€l many inftances of men of the 
brighteft parts, who(e lives, after an uninterrupted 
courfe of mjfcry, have terminated under the preiTure o£ 
want in the confinement of a gaol. They have been 
admired, and at the fame time neglofted; |»'aifedy 
and at the fame time ftarved. -:,.>• » 

As the confequences of their imprudence, are gene- 
rally fatal, and generally known, a reaibnable mind 
would fcarcely believe, that . any fhould be found am- 
bitious of treading in their footfteps, when they err. 
Yet, fuch attraction has the brilliancy of literary rer 
putation, that every witUng, who pens a danza, while 
be fhould be engrofling a deed, looking upon hinalejf 
as a genius of uncommon magnitude, thinks it iiecei*> 
iary, in order to complete his character, to plunge 
into the exceffes of drunkenneis and debauchery. When 
his follies have thrown him out of his pofeflion,^ ruined 
his health, and (but him up in a priibn, he confoles 
himfelf with redc^ing, that he iliares the .fame fate 
which the great wits, his predeceflbrs, have fufFered 
before him. He is happy even to be wretched with an 
Otway, a Dryden, or a Savage. 

This' unfortunate conduct is owing to a niiftakea 
opinion, too generally adopted i that vice is the mark 
of laudable (pirit, and that f^irit is the charaCteridic 
of genius. Pr^idence, caution, common fenfe, are, in 
the idea of many, the concomitants oY dulnels. The 
phlegmatic difpofition of a fool, fay they, can guide 
him through life in the ftraight road of prudence ; but 
the volatility of genius is continually tempted to turn 
out of the dire^ path to gather flowers on the (ides, 
to view every pleaiing proipedt, and to difcover new 
ways through' unfrequented labyrinths. 

But it may be a reafonable quetlion> whether this 
propeniity to deviation may not be a weaknefs, rather 
than a uiperior ftrength of mind ; whether it is not 
fometimes the voluntary effedt of , pride and afFedation ; 
and whether ir is hot oftener caufed by a reftleflhefs of 
conftitution, than by a more energetic activity, or an 
acuter perception. Senfibility of mind, and fincnefs of 
feelings^ are always the attendants of true genius. 

Thefe, 


/^ 
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Thefe, which by themfehres conftitute a good heart, 
when joined to a good head, naturally give a greater 
tendency to virtue than to vice : for they are naturally 
charmed yrtth beauty, and difgufted with deformity of 
^very kind. Virtue, therefore, who is amiable in the 
eyes of her ^eatrntSj muil have additional charms for 
thofe whofe fufceptibility of beauty is more delicate 
and refined ; and Vice, who k naturally loathibme, 
muft appear uncommonly odious to thofe who are un* 
commonly {hocked at every fpecies of turpitude. 

Nor want there inftances to prove, that men of the 
moft exalted genius can be men of the moft unipotted 
virtue. Addiibn, the glory of our nation, was only 
equalled in his abilities by his piety, by the purity of 
his morals, the integrity of his heart, and the prudence 
of his condii^l. Pope was a man of exemplary siety 
and goodneis. Gay, though licentious in his writmgs, 
is (aid to have been uncontaminated hy the vices of the 
•world ; and though inftances are numerous on the other 
fide, yet thefe few are fufficient for the refutation of 
that prevalent notion, that great genius is incompatible 
with lingular prudence and coniiftent virtue. 

The folly of thofe who are only pretenders to genius, 
and who aflFe^ vice as eilential to the character they 
aifume, is as pitiable as it is ridiculous. Their egre- 
gious vanity will probably render all addreiles to them- 
ufeleis : but they niay* take it as an infallible predic- 
tion, that dear-bought experience will foon induce 
them to wifh they had altered their conduCt, when it 
ihall be too late to enjoy the benefits of an early amend- 
ment. 

The fatal error of fuppofing vice the chara£leriftic of 
fpirit, has led many a parent to undo the child whofe 
happitiefs he moft wifhed to promote. The man of 
parts and faftiion fends indeed his boy to ichool ; but 
cannot bear that he Hiould apply to books with- any 
remarkable diligence, left he ihould be mrftaken for a 
plodder ; nor that he ihould be (ingularly traftable and 
modeft, left he ihould be thought deficient in fpirit ; 
but ventures to form ianguine hopes of his future emi- 
nence, if he is the ringleader of every riot, and is fortu- 
nate enoughto gain at fchool the appellation of a Pickle. 

Greai 
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Great writers have inde^ indifedtly patfoaized tke 
cauie of fcepticiffu and imhioraUtj ; but, M names are 
to have weight in ib'is argument, to a Hume, a Rxwf^ 
feau, , a Voltaire, we may confidently oppoie, a Lowth, 
a Hurd, a Johnfon, and many more in the retired 
"Walks of literary. life, whorg evety Virtue, as well as 
every Mufe, is proud ,to dmn ijts her- dcferviag vo- 
tary. ,, . . . 

« 

No. XXXL PN THE INE<;^JALITlE5 OF 

GENIUS. 

% 

THE experience of every man, whoiias devoted 
hiipfelf to literature, will evince the truth of the 
reiuaxk, that there are times when the mind, htowever 
impelled by inclination, or urged by neceffity, is in- 
capable of fubniitting to the confinement of applica- 
tion. The livelieft imaginations, and the iliongeft 
intellects, are fometimes bewildered in dulnefs and 
ilupidity, and a Homer nods witif all the drowfinefs of 
a Bavius.. 

There are, in confequence of the unequal power of 
exertion which the mind experiences, inequalities of 
excellence in every author, whether aqcient or modern. 
The mod admired produdions have fome parts, in 
which not only no merit is vifible, but which abound 
with faults.^^ It can neither be fuppofed, that the 
iailuf es arife from real and inherent inability, or that 
they are voluntary. Their authors acknowledged ex- 
cellencies in other performances, will not admit the 
former; and their foKcitude for the fuccefs of their 
works muft exclude' the latter fuppodtion. Such an 
eiFeS can,^ therefore, be attributed to no caufe, but 
the unaccountable inequalities of the fineft genius, at 
different hours, and in different (ituations. 

The EnglifK can boail a numerous train of writers, 

who, in their feveral departments, have approached 

♦ very nearly to the flandard of perfection : but fcarcely 

one of them can be named, whofe works are not 

deformed 
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deform^ by compofitions utterly unworthy of him. It 
is hardly credible, that the author of Paradife Loft 
could have produced fome of thofe fonnets which pais 
under his name, but which bear no mark of his genius. 
Dryden, who wrote the ode on Caecilia's day, compofed 
a let of wretched tragedies ip rhyme ; the ode was, 
indeed, dictated by .genius, but the tragedies arofe from 
no other infpiradon than that of want. 

In this point, as well as in many others> there is 
an exad analogy between the moral and literary world. 
It has long been the complaint of the experienced^ that 
no human fbrelight, no prudence, can at all times en- 
fure profperity, and avert ill-fortune. Something ftill 
griies to oaffle the counfels of the wife, and to counter- 
act the intentions of the good. The Roman fatirifl has 
indeed ailerted, that Fortune is a deity of our own 
creation, and that he, who fubmits to the* guidance of 
prudence, needs not the interpodtion of any fopernatural 
power ; but eicperience proves the affertion to be rather 
the effuiion of a rigid and afFe^led philofophy, than the ^ ,^ 1 

cool fuggeftions of well informed reafon. The obfer- - 1 

vation of a facred moralift, that the race is not to the i 

iwift, nor the battle to the ftrong, is more agreeable to * 

truth, and has been confirmed by the repeated teftimony 
of fome thoufand years. Wifdom is often found guilty 
of folly, and ingenuity of crron ♦ 

Of the fluctuation of mental vigour in the fame in- 
dividual, there is a remarkable iriftance in the 'great 
Newton. Of him it is faid, that, in the advanced 
period of his life, he was unable to comprehend his . 
own works. That underftanding, which once pene- 
trated far beyond the limits of the vifible creation, 
became fo debilitated, as to be incapable of retracing its 
own progref^ : a memorable inftance of human infirmity, 
fufficient to humble pride, and filende envy. . 

As merit cannot always enfure fucceis, even in the 
exertion of its peculiar excellence, fo is it by no means 
certain of obtaining a good reception in. the world: , 
for hiftory and experience furnifli many examples to 
prove, that wealth and power are not the neceflary 
confequences of wildoni and virtue. To be wife and 

virtuous. 
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virtuous, may be learned fj^bm an Epi^etus; to be 
foitunatej' from otfiers. 

It might indeed be fuppofed, that ftrength o^ intd- 
le£b, accuracy of juSgifent, and extehiive erudition, 
would either fecure to themfelvcs good fortune, or 
would, at lead, be rewarded by the world ; but it is 
an inconteftible truth, that poets and philofophers, of 
e^ery age and every nation, have been alinoft as much 
diftinguiflied by their indigence, as their ingenuity. 
Poverty and poetry are almoft fynonymous, while -the 
unerring experience of mankind has reduced it to a 
proverb, that ** fools have fortune." 

The infufliciency of merit, and of honeft endeavours,' 
to the acquifition of fame and fortune, has given occa-*- 
fion to the difcontented to repine, and to cenfure the 
aconomy of human affairs 5 but the.y, who are convir- 
fani in the Inveftigation of final caufes, eafily perceive^ 
that fuch a dlfpenfation tends to perfed virtue, by the 
cxercife of patience. 

All fublunary excellence is indeed tranfitory. Not 
only the external goods of fortune, but the mental ad- 
vantages, which are commonly reprefented as out of 
the reach of accident, are fubjeft to decay and perpe- 
tual fluctuation. They who labour to afcend the 
heights of virtue and learning, often Aide back in their , 
paflage, or fall at once from the fummit when it is 
attained. If then neither wifdom, knowledge, genius, 
•nor virtue, are ftable and ftationary, we muft learn not 
to conHde in them with preiiimptuous fecurity, but t6 
put our whole truft, where alone it can rcpofe without 
d^ger, ev^n on th nek ofage$* 
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No. XXXII. MEN OF GENIUS DO NOT AL- 
WAYS EXCEL IN COMMON CONVERSATION, 

IN A Letter; 


WHEN you were with me laft, I remember you 
exprefled your furprife, that Varus, who has 
iadubiiable marks of true genius in his writings, ap- 
peared utterly deftitute-of fpirit and vivacity in con- 
verlation. You feemed at a lofs* to account for the 
dulneis of a ^man, whofe pages are replete with wit 
and humour ; amd you 'were aftonifhed to find, that he 
who had engaged in 'the deepeft 'diiquiiitions with ail 
the fubtilty- of argument, appeaved tmable to fupport 
a triflins converfation en the common topics of the 
day. You did not perhaps recoiled, that great minds 
can exert themfelves with full force only on great occa* 
lions. Either from pride, di&fe, or natural inability, 
poets and philofophers are known to appear inferior 
in the arts of converfation, and the little -decencies of 
common life, to the illiterate beai^ .and the Aiperficial 

female. 

It has been laid, you know, l!hat they who lare cm- 
ployed in fublime ^>ecuIations, learn to defpife every 
lubordinate obje^ as unworthy their regard or culti- 
vation. Where this is really the cafe, it is eaiy to 
account /or the aukwardnefs of men of wit and letters; 
for it is impoffible to beftow pains in the acquifition df 
what we defoife : but your own, as well as my expe* 
rience, will fiirnifh inftances of thofe who have thouzht 
it a misfortune not to be able to ihine at the tea-table 
as well as in the fchools. A man of this charadter* 
though be can trace a fvftem through all its* mazes, is 
often incapable of expatiating on the -common AibjedU 
of a new play« a new face, a new miniftry, witk 
tolerable accuracy or politenefs. 

One might natmally fuppofe, however, that when 
at la& theie txalted perfonages condefcend to open 

tnenr 
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tBcir lips, fofnething uncommonly excellent would 
come out ; but we often, in other inftances as well as 
in this, indulge our expe^ations farther than reafbn and 
experience feem to juftify. The greateft men are flili 
but meir, and, in the common intercourfe of life, are 
of ne^eflity upon a level with the vulgar. I dare fay» 
you remember a fhrewd remark of a writer, wlrofe^^ 
naspe I cannot recoUeft, That no great man everT*' 
appeared great in the eyes of hb valet de chamhrc. Iii^„f« 
truth, many objefts in the moral, as well as natural 
world, feem larger when viewed imperfedtly and ob- 
fcurely. The meteor which ftrikes the diftant beholder 
with fear and aftonifhment, is found, upon a nearer 
view, to be nothing but a vapour ; and the pbilofopher, 
who is the object of awe ^nd veneration among thofe 
•who never approach him, becomes, when clolcly in- 
ipefled in the humble occupations of common life^ 
little more than a common man. 

Life has often been compared to a Drama, apd the 
world to a Stage. I believe the iubjedl we have beeii 
nov7 confidering will increafe the refemblance. Variou» 
indeed are the charadters when they appedr on the 
public Stage ; but when they retire behind the feenes, 
and put off the glittering outiide which fafcinated be*- 
holders, the monarch, the hero, the philofopher, are 
found in thofe common ' weakneiles which huoiiliate 
their afpiring nature, to be more nearly on a level with 
the peaiant, than their pride is willing to allow. 

It has been (aid, that one man is capable of excelling 
others, in qualities fuperinduced by hts own efforts, as 
much as the fpecies of man furpafles the fpecies of 
brutes. This mdeed is apparently true ; yet he who 
experts to find the mod improved individuals uniformly 
excellent, knows little of human nature. A GrandifoA 
is fcarcely leis fabulous than a Phoenix. ' 

All forts of excellencies can never be umted in one 
man. The world i^ unreafonable when it expedts, 
that they who write well ihould always iliine in the little 
arts of convivial intercourfe. It is enough, that their 
minds are engaged in fubjeds of importance, and that 
they are both able and willing to communicate their 
meditationi to the Public. Pew hav^ written better 

H % thaii 
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than Addifon, yet Addifon was remarkable for taci- 
turnity. ' -He was however, we are told, agreeable and 
talkative among felefl friends and men of letters. In 
truth, converfaiion cannot be long Aipporled with Ipirit, 
but among equals in point of abilities and attainments ; 
and men of great genius and profound learning do no( 
often meet their equals. 

^>»»^'™ '^™'™'—— ■^ — — *^ - 

No. XXXIII. VERBAL CRITICISM UNDB* 
SERVEDLY DE^^PISEO. IN Js. LETTER. 

I Cannot help thinking you were loo fevere in what 
you faid againfl thofe critics 'who have employed 
themfelves in verbal difquiiitions. You well know^ 
that ridicule can make things, of acknowledged utility, 
appear vain and frivolous. And to tell you the truth, 
I believe, you do not keep your exquifite talent for 
ridicule under that reftraint which candour and mode- 
ration feem to require. 

I muft indeed allow, that Verbal Criticifm, like many 
other laudable purfuits, is apt to deviate into abfurdity, 
when not under the regulation of reafon and good 
fenfe. Enquiries into the works of nature are highly 
nfeful and pleafing ; but even thefe have been perverted 
by ignorance and bigotry, and have produced thoie 
•difgraces of the human mind, alchemy 'and judicial 
aflirology. Inveftigatlons of the manners and inftitutions 
of antiquity are known to promote knowledge, by 
afcertaining ambiguous fubjedts, and to give pleafure, 
by gratifying a natural curiofity ; thefe however have 
likewife degenerated into all thofe abfurdities which 
form the charadter of the pedantic antiquarian, and the 
trifling virtuofo. 

When you cen(ure verbal critics, you certainly forget 
how much you are indebted to them. Believe me, 
you would never have had that general acquaintance 
with the claflics, had you been obliged to toil through 
all thofe difficulties, which the Commentators, at the 
revival of learning, took fuch pains to remove. Refcued 

from 
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from the cells of Moiiks, whofe minds were as dark 
as their habitations, the manufcripts of ancient authors' 
were full of errors and interpolations, and It was im- 
pofHble to read a page of many, celebrated writings 
without being embarrafled with obfcurity and impeded 
by chafnis, which collation or conjedlure only could 
fopply. You may laugh, if you pleafe, at the phleg- 
matic dlfpofition of thofe who could go through the 
•drudgery of collating a dozen manufcript copies, to 
find the proper place of a conjun6lion or an adverb $- 
yet, however merry you may be on the occafion, you* 
will be obliged to acknowledge the utility of the labour. 
I am aware, that thefe pain- leaking ftudents have been 
ftigniatized with appellations of the loweft kind, and 
that they have been called porters in the republic of 
letters, and their works, the fcafFoldings of literature : 
but let it be remembered, that though the greateft fhare 
of praife be due to the architedl, yet will his plans and 
■aodels, however ihgenioufly formed, avail but little ^ 
without the co-operation of the labourer, and the 
affiftance of the fcaiFold. 

Bat without infiflin? on tKe advantage derived ffoor.* 
this kind of criticiflu, m the illuftration of ancient au- 
thors, I think it evident, that it deferves cultivation, 
were it only becaufe it contributes to afcertain, and to 
refine our own language. 

If you review the ftate of Literature, you will fiijd 
few writers who have attained an elegance in their own- 
fenguage, before it has been examined by grammarians,, 
and reduced to fixed rules of analogy. Strength and 
vigour they may perhajps have diiplayed, fince thefe are 
the genuine produ6ls of natural genius. But to the 
inoft animated fentiments, and nervous exprefllons, they 
have been unable to add the grace of a correct and 
poliflied ftyle. 

If then we make pretenfibns to tafte, and prefer ele- 
gance to deformity, and perfpicuity to confufion, we 
muft not refufe, to verbal criticifm, that praife which 
we readily 'beftow on the other parts of literature. 

The world has long been prejudiced againft com-- 
pilers of Difitbnafies, arid has viewed them rather in 
the light of elaborate plodders, than of men of tafte.^ 

and.. 
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^d genius; but csmdour muft confefs, that learning 
is more indebted to Didtionaries and Lexicons^ than 
to any other produdion whatever ; (ince, without thefe» 
the ancient writings^ thofe fources of literature, muft 
jhave remained unintelligible. The Englifh kncuage 
has been enriched by the Shakefpeares, the Miitons, 
the Lockes of former times ; but it may with truth be 
laid, to have been refined and embelliihed by the 
grammarians and the great lexicographer of the prefent 
age. It is from the labours of verbal critics, that our 
language will receive the only excellences it wanted, 
purity and correctness. 


Ko. XXXIV. OH, THE NECESSITY AND 
METHOD OP ENCOURAGING IN THE 
COMMUNITY THE PREVALENCE OF Yia* 
TUOUS LOVE. 


THE paflion of love pofTefTes an influence on life 
{o exteniive and important, that the moralift, 
who takes it not into coniideranon, is guilty of a great 
omiffion. Virtuous love is not only attended with the 
fweeteft pleafures which this life affords,' but is highly 
conducive to the improvement of human nature. Like 
the iiin in the ipring, whofe warmth calls forth the la- 
tent powers of vegetation, love exckes and cheriihes 
fome of thofe amiable dlfpoiitions, which would other- 
wife have remained for ever in a concealed and a torpid 
ftate. It often improves the underftanding no lefs than 
the heart, and the transformation which Iphigenia is 
iaid to have produced in Cymon, b neither unnatural 
nor uncommon. >. 

But it feems to be a juft complaint, that virtuous 

love is of late much lefs, frequent than it'has been, and 

than it ought t^ be. A very grofs pafliony which 

ufurps the name of love, but which, mftead of im« 

f roving the heart or the faculties, degrades them 
otb> m become more univerfal and Daore licentious. 

Where 
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Whefe luft ai^d libertinifm greatly prevail, the bearu^ 
of th6 people at large are too debauched to be able to* 
entertain a virtuous paifion fSr a fingle obje£t. Thus> 
marriage is avoided as a reftraint, or, if it is fought,, 
it is fought from intereft alone. But the greater part 
of women are not bleft with the gifts of fortune. - How 
then are they to be entered into a (late, for which Gbd» 
and nature, and reafon, and virtue, evidently deiigned 
them ? Their wholq dependence for nuptial felicity, and 
indeed for the accompliihment of one great end of their 
eziftence, muft reft on the power they poilefs of exciting 
a virtuous afie£lion : a poor depencence according to 
the ftate of morals in this age ! for, with all the graces* 
of perfonal beauty, and the fuperior charms of delicacy 
and fenfe, wtuous women will be flighted, and even 
defpifed, by the greater number of young men, who^ 
even glory in having bladed the budding bloilbms of^ 
Jove in thje peftilentialair of a brothel, and who. have 
&crificed thofe firft fine fenlibilities, which return no 
more, to fome infamous and impure proilitute. So^ 
the rofe of beauty and .of innocence blooms and decays 
unpFucked. He who fhould admire it, love it, and 
take it to his bofom, turns away to cull the noiibme 
weed which ftings him while he touches it, and ulti^ 
mately poifons both his body and his mind. 

I wim it were in the power of the moralift to reftore 
the rights of female innocence and beauty, and to re- 
tume the lamp of yirtuous love. The virtue and haj- 
pinefs of both fexes would be greatly augmentl^^^ 
fuch an event. It feems, indeed, that it would be- 
peculiarly favourable to female dignity, upon which 
the good morals of the world greatly depend. For 
whatever authority the men may claim, experience has 
uniformly proved, that the affairs of the world are in 
great mealure regulated by the women. If their minds 
are properly improved, and their fentiments duly ex- 
alted, the great influence they poiTels will be directed 
to promote all that can render life more dignified and 
comfortable. But if they unite in increaiii^ profliga- 
cy, or do not exert themfelves to oppofe it, that pro* 
fiigacy will be «ktreme« Ther fhould openly pro^is^ 
not only to purfue virtue,, and all that is kudabie in 

thexafelves. 
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themfelves, but to value the men mod, who moii: ex- 
cel in virtue and in laudable qualities. They may reft 
aflured, that, when they ceale to liften to licentious 
love, they will be courted with all the ardour and ido- 
latrous veneration of a-pt^re and a virtuous heart. They 
will rife in the ideas of the lover, and will appear to de^ 
ferve the epithet of angelic, which he now often beftows 
on them merely in derifion. 

The negledted ladies may afilire themielves, that the 
mutual paflion of the fexes is too powerful to be over- 
come by any human art. But it may be ill diredted, 
and taught to defeat its natural purpofe. And here it 
muft be confeffcd, that the rare appearance of virtuouf 
love, and the neglect which virtuous women experb- 
ence in this a'ge, is in great meafure derii^d from the 
increafe of female' proftitution. Young men are air- 
lowed great liberties by the fooiifh indulgence of pa- 
rents, and they cannot ufe thofe liberties in walking 
the (Ireets, without being folicited to gratify and pall 
thofe pafHons, which were meant to give ardour and 
perfeverance to a virtuous love. It is but too proba- 
ble, that the majority will liften to the fyren fong^ 
and the very firft debauch will take off that keen edge 
of fdnfibility which would have led to a virtuous con- 
nexion. In vain is fome beautiful, accomplilTied, and 
innocent creature, recommended to the young heir by 
his parents, and her own beauty and merit. He de- 
clares himlelf averfe from marriage. But why. } From 
reafon and principle? The truth is, that he has loft 
his fcnfibilities in the haunts of vice, and will not 
marry till a rottennefs of bones, and a diflipation of 
fortune, have rendered a nurfe and a dowry defirable. 
But had he never fallen into the fnares pf the profti- 
tute, he would have retained his natural afFe£lion, and 
could not have refifled youth, beauty, and elegance 
united. Some happy maid, who is now left to pine 
away in celibacy, would triumphantly have dragged 
the willing captive to the altar ; but he has learned 
a degree of cunning in the regions of old Drury, which 
teaches him to defy beauty, and to defpife the very 
.idea of matrimony, but as it may tend to the aug- 
n^eiitation of his fortune. With his cunning, he has 

probably 
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probably gained difeafes and debility, which are better 
adapted to raife a naiifea than conciliate alFeftion. The 
inference I mean to draw from thefe remarks is, that 
the public good requires, that the vigilance of the ma- 
giftrate fhould be faithfully exerttd in diminifhing the 
number of proftitutes, Inftead of which it has been 
fometimes infimiated, that they are politically necef- 
fary. * - ^ 

I cannot help thinking alfo, that the reftraints of 
law, which, through the interpofition of avarice and . 
ambition, have been laid on marriage, have greatly 
contributed to difcourage virtuous love, and to pro- 
mote debauchery. The marriage-aft, it is faid, is 
juftified by the example of foreign nations ; but fo alfo 
is arbitrary power, and there are few ads, which, in 
their nature and fpirit, tend more to defpotifm than 
the marriage-ad. But, omitting to coniider it in a 
political view, I fliall view it for a moment as it af- 
feds the morals of the fexes. Men marry, and ought.- 
indeed to marry, from the influence of love, as well 
as from the didates of prudence. Let us then fup- 
pofe the cafe of two young and virtuous perfons pow- 
erfully ftruck with each other's agreeable qualities, and 
deeply in love. If they could be married without de- 
Jay, and without a tedious attention to a variety of 
troublefome and expenfive formalities, it is highly 
probable they would indmediately marry. If they have 
not felf-command, the confequences of being obliged 
to podpone a legal union are fuch as terminate in iliame 
and ruin. If they refolve to go through all the forms 
of the marriage-ad, and to wait years for the accom- 
pliiliment of their widics, as poor human nature cannot 
confifteritl)i keep alive any of its belter paffions during 
a very long time, the lover cooN, of finds new ob- 
]Q&Sy or learns to gratify his fenfual appetites Where na 
reftraints are required. The maid is forfaken, and the 
lover corrupted. Had they been married, both might 
have been happy and ufeful members of fociety. 
Marriage lends greatly to promote virtue of every fort ; 
not only as it furnifhes a lawful and natural mode of 
gratifying the paffions, but as it calls forth induftry, 
and render^ a good charader and the edeem of others 

H 5 defirable. 
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defirable, becaufe neceflarj to the fupport of a famil/^ 
But though I will venture to aifert, that the multi- 
plication of reftraints on the proper intercourle of the 
lexes naturally tends to orouiote an improper inter- 
courfe, iince an intefcourfe there mud be, yd I will 
add, that alterations in an a6t, in which the donieftic 
happinefs of every family in the kingdom is interefted^ 
ihould not take place, but after the cooleft de[d}era- 
tion« and the teftimony of lon^ and deciiive experience. 
Viilaias, there is no doubt, will avail themfelves of a; 
freedom from reftraint^ to allure the incautious female 
inlo matrimony, merely for the (ake of her fortune^ 
which will perhaps be expended In fupporting a courte- 
ian. Surely fome precaution muft be '^ taken by hu-^ 
joian laws to prevent this cruel fpecies of robbery^ 
To rob a father of his child, and then ta forfake or 
injure that child ? — none but a father can feel the ago- 
nizing pane that rifes on the reflection. 

The be% method of increaiing virtuous love is tO' 
pay peculiar attention to the moral and religious edu« 
cation of both th^ (ejies. Polite and learned acconipliih- 
ments are often fo attended to as to exclude the forma-* 
tion of virtuous principles. As to the education of 
girls, in particular, it has been feverelv. though trulf 
faid, that many of thenkate trained as^if they were ta 
be proftitutes by profeflron. They are often leftiUn* 
acquainted with oeconoraical .management, or (\'itb 
any one art that can render them ufefuU The higher 
claflfes. are totally at a lofs even in the 6rft management 
of their offspring ; and it is not to be wondered at^ if 
they, who know not how to be wives, are fbon de- 
graded ta the rank of harlots^ A proper education, 
confining of moral, religious, literate, and oecono^ 
mical inSrudtion, cannot fail to make them (et a due. 
value on themfelves, and to enable them to purfue the 
methods mod confident with their dignity and happi- 
nefs. She who is taught to fay hef prayers, and ta 
vuivLQ the teflimony of a good confcience, will at once 
be rendered a fitter obje£l of virtuous love, and lefs in- 
clined to encpurage any other. She will be refpefted 
as well as loved, ^ capable of becoming a valuable wife, 

and 
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and will he Only not courted with the wantonnefs of 
tranfitory defire merely as a miftrels. 

The women, it mure be owned, are in this age greatly 
their owi;i enemies. It is a juft complaint, that the 
men are lefs fenfible of their beauty and accompli/h- 
iTients than they ought to be. But it muft be re- - 
membered, that ftfch is the nature of man, that he 
defpifes every good which is too obvious and too plen- 
tiful. The women have confefledly laid afide refer*i;e» 
The men have, by a natural confequence, fufpended ^ 
their admiration. Eafe and forwardness of addre(s» 
and exceiSVe familiarity, aire eftablifhed by th« law of 
fafhion ; and neglect and contempt follow by the laW 
of nature. Woman was deiigned> to be purfued, and 
not to purfue. A v^il increafes beauty, and referve 
increafes and preferves love by mixing it with refpeft* 
Where there is no rrfpe^, there is no virtuous love, , 
What looks like it, is a devil in an angeFs form, even 
luft": an indelicate name indeed ; but let it be ^re- 
membered, that to be&ow good names on bad things 
is to ^ve them~a paflpbrt in the world, under a delu- 
five difguife, ^ . 

The underflandiiigs of women are in every refpeft 
equal to tfadfe of men when equally cultivated. , They 
muft perceive ,therafelves gj»atly interefted in diflFufing 
among the men the ardour and fincerity of a virtuous ' 
love. Their underftandings and hearts are both well 
able! to accomplifli this great purpofe. I offer only 
imperfect hinfs. The women will improve upon them, 
I 'hope, and fhew their utility by giving them real ef» 
ficacy. I doubt not but that, upon refleiftion, they 
willoe as defirous as-they are able, to ftop the pro- - 
greis of female corruption by means very differei^t ^om. 
the eftabliiliment of polygamy. 

Let the rights of nature be reftored, and let her em- • 
pire be bounded by no other reftraints but thofe which > 
religioQi reaibn; and experience have eftabliihed. 


Ne, 
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No. XXXV. HINTS TO THOSE WHO ARE 
DESIGNED FOR THE LIFE OF A GENTLEMAN 
• WITHOUT A PROFESSION. 


TO inherit an affluent fortune, and to be exempted 
from the vulgar cares of life, feems to be a Jot 
peculiarly favourable to the advancement and the fe- 
curity of human happineis. The greater number of 
men are compelled by ncceffity to proceed in the fame 
roadf without liberty to deviate or feleft the objedb of 
their attention ; but the rich heir beholds the, world, 
and all that it contains, placed like a plentiful feail - 
before him, and appears to have little ell'e to do, but 
to reach out his hand, and to take what he finds mo^ 
agreeable to his tafte. 

Such a lot is ufually envied ; but it is really not 
happier than others. Providence Is not fo partial, as, 
on % firft and a curfory view, it appears to be. It feems 
indeed to eflablifh a kind of equilibrium of happineis. 
And "experience evinces, that caprice, falfe delicacy, 
artificial wants, vanity, pride, covetoufnefs, and envy, 
ufually render the lives of the rich and unemployed, 
not in the leatl more pleafurable than the condition of f 

the honed, healthy, land indufhious poor. > 

It is however certain, that to inherit an independent ^ 

fortune is in itfelf a noble privilege, and that it ought \ 

to be highly conducive to real enjoyment. I ihall j 

therefore beg leave to offer a few hints to thofe, who ^ 

are fetting out in life with the diflinguiflied advantage 
of a rich inheritance. As ail the real benefit of 
fuch a condition depends on the judicious ufes of it, if 
the inoralift can point out means to fecure that pointy 
he may be (aid to contribute more to the improvement 
of the young man's eftate, than if he procured a fub- 
fcription to a loan, or put him in a way to make ten 
fir ceni.oi his money. 

In 


r 
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In the firft place, I hope the young man will. not be 
fb miftaken in his ideas of happineis as to imagine, 
that he can be happy in doing nothing. Univerfal and 
imvaried expeiience has proved, that he who does no- 
thing is a wretch. The fame experience has declared 
it probable, that he will not only be miferable bu^ 
wicked. 

He muft refolve to render himielf ufeful on two ac- 
counts : firft, bccaufe it is a duty he owes the com- 
munity in, return for the protection of his property; 
and, fecondly, becaufe it is a duty he owes to himfelf 
to be as happy as pofHble : and this cannot be, not- 
withftanding all the real and pretended gratifications of 
riches, without ufeful adiivity. U will not be enough 
"to make him fleep with tranquillity, merely to have 
dreffed well, to have danced at a ball, prefided at a 
horfe-race, or driven a phaeton. Riding a fhewy horfe, 
whipping a pair of low geldings from a high four- 
wheeled, chaife, apd fauntering in a ftable, are indeed, 
in the prefent age, fome of the moft glorious methods 
of fpending the fprightly days of youth, when privi- 
leged by tbe early 7)offe(ion of a fortune. But when I 
fee the phaeton whilking by, and the lazy youth lolling 
on its fide, I cannot help thinking the man at the tail 
of the plough a more ufeful, happy and refpedtable 
member of fociety. There is not, mdeed, the leaft im- 
propriety^ in thefe pleafures, when purfued merely as a 
temporary relaxation ; but all, who know any thing 
of the world, will agree with me, that young men of 
fortune ufually, in thefe times, make grooms their 
companions, a ftable their ftudy, and the driving a 
horfe, or a pair of horfes, the utmoft extent of their 
aSivity, as a high phaeton, is the fummit of their am- 
bition. 

But what, fays the young heir, have I to do but to a- 
mufe myfelf ? I have no trade, no profeffion, nor any 
neceffity for either. Why may 1 not divert myfelf 
with any trifle which can excite my attention ? But 
are you fure, I will a(k in return, that you have no 
neceilary employment, to the performance of which, 
according to your abilities, you are as much obliged 
by duty, reaion, EoqouT) and confcience, as the la- 
bourer 
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'bourer is bound to fihiiH the work for whicli he is 
hired ? I believe I can point out ibme laudable occv- 
pationsy in which you ou^ht to engage, and in com- 
panion of which, the driving of a phaeton, the vanity 
of dreis, and ten thonland other vanities, vdll appear 
as the playthings of an infant. 

The iirft obje^ of a youth, who pofTefTes affluence 
acquired by his forefathers, iHould be the^ improve- 
ment of his mind. Without this, young man, what- 
ever may be your money, and whatever your titles, 
if you have any, you will be a poor, mean^ contempt- 
ible, and pitiful' creature. You muft read ; you mufl 
feled your reading with judgment, and reflet upon it 
with long and ienous attention. You muft' acquire a 
tafle for moral' philofophy, and learn to curb your 
overbearing infblence, and all other irregularities of 
your temper and your paffions. For it is a fhame to 
make ufe of your riches and your grandeur merely to. 
ailume a licence for degrading yourfelf to a brute. 
You muft, in a word, have a liberal' education ; an 
education not only liberal in name, but really polite, 
learned, and comprehenfive. You will find your na- 
ture raifed by it, and yourfelf become a fupenor being, 
in comparifbn with what you would have been without 
it. It will exalt you more than a duCal coronet. In con- 
junction with wealth or honours, or both, it will ren- 
der you the blefEhg and the glory of your country. 
Remember- alfoi that; if you flight religion, that Pro* 
vidence which gave you riches, wiH . punifh your in- 
gratitude by rendering them a curfe. 

After a youth fpent in preparation, in the ftudy of 
the claflics, of moral and natuntl philofophy, and in 
the corre^ton of the temper and the diford^rs of the 
paiHons, it will be time to enter on the proper em- 
ployments of a mature age. You will very laudably 
deiire to have a fhare in the legiflation ; you will take 
upon you the office of a juftice of peace j you will be 
ready .srtf all times to fit in judgment on the deareft 
rights of your ^country men as a juryman ; you will wil- 
lingly aflume the ofiice of guardian to publics chari- 
ties, infpe€tor of public works, giving your time and 
;^our prefence for the public benefit : a gift often more^ 

valuable 
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valuable than a pecuaiar^ benefaftiom ¥oii< will ufe 
your Influence to enquire into and to correal: abufes of 
tnift, to remove nuifances, to improve roads, to build 
bridges, to repair public buildings, and to-encourage all 
works of public ornament and utility. 

Thefe may conftitute your public employments^ You 
have many of a private nature (carcely leis neceflkry^ 
I would recommend it to you to live, if not the vi^holo 
year, yet all that part of it which is not neceflary to be 
ipent near the ienate houfe, on your own eftate m the 
country* Condeicend to look mto your affairs, and 
into all the more important matters of* oeconomy your*" 
felf. This will employ you well, and will prevent in- 
juftice to your tradefmen, and embarraflment to your» 
felf aarf your offspring. It will prevent that ruin, 
which, at this time, f^alks over the land, and. difFufeli 
defofation. You will ftudy to improve agriculture : a 
delightful employment, and capable of producing 
great advantages, iince agriculture has long been m 
the hands of thofe, whd, from the obdinacy of igno- 
rance, oppoie all attempts to introduce new methods 
of cultivation. You will adorn your grounds with 
plantations, and not forget to drop the acorn, which 
IS to lupply your country with her niture bulwarks. 

You will adopt fomething of the old Britiih hofpi? 
tality. You will, indeed, do right to f€:le€i your 
gueAs ; for indifcriminate hofpitaliiy tends only to pro- 
mote gluttony and difcourage merit. Men of learn- 
ing, and^ all good men, for your own fake and for 
theirs, ought to claim your exclufive favour. Let your 
feafb be feails where the mind, as well as the palate, 
may be delighted. Difcountenance the profligacy of 
your neighbours by the iilent but powerful reproof of 
negle£t. Be not carried away by the fafcination of fa^ 
fhion and grandeur, but love and cheriih merit in ali 
its obfcurities/ 

Free from all profeffiona'l avocations, you will have 
ample leifure to' attend to your family $ a field well 
fitted for the difplay of the befl virtues and moft va- 
luable qualities. Every family is a little community, 
and he, who governs it well, fupports a very noble 
chamber, that of the paterfamilias^ ox the patriarcht 

The 
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The proper management of the various tempers and 
difpofitions which compofe lacge families, the reformar- 
tioa of abufes, the corredion of errors, the teaching of 
duties, will by themfelves claim a confiderable mare 
of .your time and attention. But, if you have many 
children, you need never want employment. The 
care and inftruftion of them, in all the various duties 
and departmentjy might v«ry honourably fill a life. 
You mud beware of railing inta a Common and fatal 
erroi^'among the favourites of fortune, that of thinking 
doineflic pleafures, cares, and duties,, beneath their at- 
tention. 

Though you have no appointed profeflion, let your 
afFumed profeflion be to do good, of every fort and in' 
every degree, as far as you are able. The world 
abounds with evil, moral, natural, real, and imagi* 
nary. He alone who does all he can, wherever his 
influence extends, to mitigate and remove it, i^ the 
true gentleman. Others are only efquires, knights, ba- 
ronets, barons^ viicounts, earls, marquifes, dukes, and 
kings. 


No. XXXVI. THE'WANT OF PERSONAL 
BEAUTY A FREQUENT CAUSE OF VIRTUE 
AND HAPPINESS. 


IT has been juftly faid, that no one ever defpifed 
beauty who pofleflfed it. It is, indeed, a lioble pri- 
vilege to be able to give pleafure, wherever one goes, 
merely by one's prefence, and without the trouble of 
exertion. The refpefk which is paid to beauty, and 
the recommendation it gives to all our good qualities, 
are circumftances fufficiently advantageous to render 
the perfon, who has been bleft with it^ fincerely grate- 
ful. 

But the majority of mankind, if they are not de- 
formed, are yet not beautiful. And this is a wife and 

benevolent diipenfatioa of Providence; for^ notwlth- 

' (landing 
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ftanding the pretenfions of ,*eauty, I am convinced, 
that the want of it is attended with great benefit to 
Tociety. Man is naturally defirOus of rendering him- 
felf, in fome refpedl, valuable and amiable ; and, if 
V he has nothing external to recommend him, will en- 
deavour to compenfate his defe^l by the acquifition pf 
internal excellence. Rut that the viitues of the heart, 
and the abilities of the underftanding, contribute much 
more to public benefit than any cof poreal accomplilh- 
ment, is a truth which needs no illuftration. 

It is indeed a well-known fa6t, that the beft poets» 
philofophers, writers, and artifts, have been of the 
number of thofe who were, in fome meafiire, prevented 
in their youth from indulging idlenefs and profligacy, 
either by fome conftitutional infirmity, or by the want 
of thofe perfonal graces, which are the greateft allure- 
ments to a life of dillipation. Among a thouiand in- 
flances, in confirmation of this truth, I will feledk that 
of Pope J to the deformity and imbecility of whofe 
body we may attribute his early and conftant appli- 
cation to poetry. Where there are powerful folicita- 
tions to the pleafures of fenfe, very little attention will 
be paid to the pure delights of the mind. 

But it is more particularly my defign to point out 
fome advantages attending the want of beauty in wo- 
men : a want which will always be confidered by them ' 
as a misfortune. But all misfortunes admit of. confo* 
lation ; and many of them, under a judicious condud^, 
may be metamorphofed into bleflings. But while I 
confider the advantages attending the want of perfonal 
charms, I muft not be underftood to undervalue beau^. 
If we admire the iifelefs works of art, much more 
fhould we be delighted with the living feature, in 
which are united (ynimetry and expreflion. It is na- 
ture's command that we fhould be charmed with her 
produdlions, both animate and inanimate i and our 
hearts are moft wiiliiigly obedient when ihe bids us 
admire beauty in our own fpecies. Tafte, fancy, and 
afFeftion^ are then all at once moft powerfully aflaulted, 
and it would be as unnatural as it is in vain to refill^ 
by refuting our admiration. 
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But ft(ter our admiration is over, we ftiall find, when 
we exercife our refle(''Uon and judgment, what experi-^ 
ence has indeed often proved, that plain women are the 
*inoft valuable. It may appear paradoxical, but I will 
ftilert it to be true, that plain women are ufually found ^ 
as the companions of lite, th^ mod agreeable. They 
ardfindeed for the moil part, I do not fay always, the 
beft daughters, the beft wives, the beft mothers ; moft 
important relations, and mofl honourable to thofe who 
fupport them with propriety. They who aim not at 
fuch charadlers but live only to difplay a pretty face, 
can icarcely rank hi^h€t than a painted doll, or a 
blockhead, placed with a cap on it, in a milllner^s 
window. 

There is fomething of an irritability in the confti- 
tution of women whole minds are uncultivated, which, 
when increafed by oppofition, and confirmed by habit^ 
ufually produces a termagant, a iKrew^ or a virago : 
characters which, from the torment they occaiion, majr 
be faid ereatly to participate of an mfernal nature* 
Nothing but reading, reflection, and indeed what is 
called a liberal education, can in general fmooth thu 
natural afperity* A woman who, by attending to he/ 
face, is led to negle£t the mind« and who, beiides, has 
been, flattered in her youth by the admirers of her 
beauty, (eldom faits, in the more advanced periods of 
her life, to vent the virulence of her temper, now (bured 
and blackened by neglect; on all who have the misfor- 
tune to approach lier. H<&r huiband, if ilie has per- 
adventure entangled fbme miferable wight, undccgoes 
fuch tonnents as might juftly refcue him trora purgatory, 
by the plea of ahready havinjg differed ft. 

But tolly and ignorance are alliiofl: as pregnant with 
domeftic mifery as a bad temper. And how fhall (he 
avoid folly and ignorance, with all their train of whims, 
flckleneis,^ fears,, falfe delicacies,, vanity, pride, afFec«* 
tation, envy, peeviftinefs, fretfulnefs, childi(hnc% and 
^weaknefs ofnim;esy who has fpent all the days when fte 
was joun^, and all the days ihe thought herfelf j^oun^ 
at her toilette, and' under the hands of the frifeur!? 
She found herfelf admired wherever ffie went, without 

iaying 
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ikying or doing any thing admirable. Shehas tkere- 
fore faved herfelf the trouble of forming a taile for 
reading, or a habit of thinking. But beauty is a ro(e 
which foon withers. She lofes the power of pleaiing 
others; and, alas! pofTefles none to pleafe herfelf, 
which can iupply the place of flattery and pretended 
adoration. As her life began and continued in folly, 
fo it ends in mifery. If fhe married, fhe was ufeleis at 
leaft, and probablv tormenting to her hufband. If ihe 
continued unmarried, ihe poileiTed few qualities to ren- 
der her acquaintance folicited,. and none that could af- 
ford her a rational amufement in folitude. 

It may indeed happen, that a beautiful woman may 
be educated with uncommon vigilance, that ihe may 
poil^fs a remarkably good under(1:anding, and as good 
a difpofition. Ia this cafe, her beauty will be doubly 
valuable, not only from its real excellence when com- 
bined with a cultivated linderftanding, but from th^ 
difficulty of attending to the graces of the mind amidft 
the cares of the perfon, and the flattery of foolifh ad- 
mirers, t It is certainly poffible, that a beautiful wo- 
man may be as accompbfhed as a pUin woman, and I 
know that, in thb age, theie are many inflances of it ; 
bat I am fpeaking of probabilities; and I think it 
much more probable, that plain womeq will be, in ge- 
neral, better fumiihed with thofe two neceffary ingre? 
dients to domeftic happineis, a correded temper, and a 
cultivated underilandin^. 

Let us fuppofe a cafe, for the fake of exemplifj^ing 
the fubje^, and let it be fomething like the following. 
A young lady, whofe perfon is plain, cannot help 00- 
ferving how much ihe u neglected at public aifejublies, 
and what univerial attention is paid to beauty. She 
will naturally feel a dcfire to partake of the refpedl. 
She revolves in her mind the moft likely methods of 
accompliihing her purpofe. As' to her features and 
ihape, it is m vain to think of altering them. She 
muft draw her refouices from her mind and her temper. 
Sie will iludy to collect ideas, in order to render her 
converiation agreeable. She will therefore read, and 
obferve, and rcfleCft, and remember. Her eager d^ 
fire to gain efteem will ftimulate her indoflry, and give 

ft^dinefs 
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fteadineis to het application. With* thefe flie cannot 
fail to fucceed. Her mind will be ftored with know*- 
kdge, which will j)roduce itlelf in converfation with- 
al! the graces of eafe and elegance. The hnprove- 
fnent of her mind Vill have a natural efFe£t in the im^ 
provcment of her temper ; for every part of polite 
learning tends to foften and harmonize the difpotition* 
But fhe will alfo pay particular attention to the regu- 
lation of her temper ; for ihe will juftly argue, that envy: 
and ill-nature will add diftortion and uglinefs.to a fet of 
features originally not worfe than plain or indifferenr. 
She will ^dy to compeniate her defe^W, not only by 
rendering herfelf intelligent and good tempered, but 
ufefiil. She will therefore ftudy the practical parts of 
domeftic oeconomy ; thofe parts of humble but valuable 
knowledge, with which a fine lady, with a fine face, 
would fcorn to meddle, left ihe fhould be defiled. Thus 
ienfible, good tempered, andufeful, her company would 
be fought by men of fenfe andcharji^er ». and, if any 
one of them fhould be difpofed to marrv, I have little 
doubt but that ihe would be his choice, m preference, to 
a mere beauty, who ha$ icarcely. one excellent oruieful 
quality to render her a good wife, mother, apd miflrefs 
of a family. 

Suppofe our plain lady married. Her gratitude will 
be powerfully excited in return for the preference given 
to her amidft fo many others who -are talked of, and 
toaf!ed, and admired. All her attention will be be^ 
ftowed in making the man happy, who. has. made her 
happy in fo flattering a manner. Her underftanding ha*$ 
been enlightened, and her temper fweetened by her own 
exertions. She will- therefore be an entertaining as 
well as tender and aff^6tionate companion. She has 
been accuftomed to folid pleafures, for her plain per ion 
iecluded her from vanity. She therefore feeks and finds 
comfort at home. She is not always wiihing to frequent 
the places, of public -amufement, but thinks, the day hap- 
pily clofed, if ihe can look back and find* no domeftic 
duty omitted. 

. Suppofe her a mother. As fhe has furniihed herfelf 
with ideas, (lie will be able to impart them to her 
childreA. She will teach them to entertain a proper 

knowledge 
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knowledge of the world, and not lead^them, by her 
example, to admire only its vanities. She will be 
able to educate her daughters completely, and to ini- 
tiate and improve her S>ns. In the mean time, the 
fine lady, who has been taught to idolize her own^ 
face, and to doat on vanity, will neither be able nor 
willing to intereft herfelf in fuch difagreeable matters 
as the care of her noify children, whom fhe almoft de- 
tefts, fince they make her look old as they ^row up, 
and are an impediment to her extravagance and diiH- 
pation. At the age of thirty or forty, whether of the 
. two is the more amiaule ? Who now takes notice of 
the plain lady*s face, or the handfome lady's beauty ? 
The plain Fady, in all probability, isjefteemed, and the 
handmme lady pitied pr defpifed. But this is not all 1 
for the'^one is happy and ufeliil, the other burtbenfomc 
and miferable. 

Juvenal, in his celebrated fatire on the Vanity of hu» 
man wi flies, laments that the accoiiiplifliment of 'our 
wiflies would often be the caufe Of our deftrudlion, and 
that Aich are our prayers, that, if heaven were always 
propitious, it would often be unkind. Who wilhes not 
beauty in his children ? Yet beauty has been the bane 
of ^nyrlads, whom <leforntity might have faved from 
ruin, and rendered ufeful, happy, and refpedlable. 

I ^ave thus attempted, in this paper, to confole 
that very worthy part of the fex, who have not to boaft 
the fined tinfture of a fein, nor the moft perfeft fym- 
metry of iliape and features, and who are often not 
only negledted, but even ridiculed by the unfeeling 
man of pleafure. It is furely a comfortable reflection, 
that, though nature has treated their perfons rather 
rudely, her apparent malignity may be turned to a 
benefit; and that a very plain fyfl:em of features may 
really be the caufe of Tendering them more engaging, 
and more permanently happy, as well as better able to " 
communicate happinefs, than the mofl: celebrated toafl:, 
whofe mind is unimbelliflied. She indeed may fliine a 
little while in the lafliioniible fphere, while flie exhibits 
the. traiifitory glofs of novelty, but foon drops her ho* 
nours, like the gaudy tulip^ and is no more remem- 
bered. 

No. 37. 
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No. XXXVII. ON AN EXCESSIVE AND IN- 
DISCRIMINATE LOVE OF CO&f^PANY, AND 
AN ABHORRENCE OF OCCASIONAL SOLI* 
TUDE. 


THERE are few conditions leis defirable than 
that of the man who has no reiburces in himfelf, 
tfnd who is totally dependent on others for his dai]/ 
amufement. Yet there are great numbers who confider 
folitude as fynonimous with mifery, and who are readj 
to aifociate with any company, rather than be left 
alone. This weaknefs, for a great weakneis it is, 
renders the mind bafe and mean enough to fubmit to 
any negle£t, coolnefs, or contempt, in order to be ad- 
mitted into a party, or not to be excluded from a din- 
ner. It is the caufe and the confequence of a feverifh 
and reftiefs date, totally inconfiftent with folid comfort 
and rational enjoyment. 

The love of company and of focial pleafures is indeed 
quite natural, and is attended with fome of the fweeteft 
latisfa^tions of human life; but, like every other love, 
when it proceeds beyond the limits of moderation, it 
ceaies to produce its natural eflTe^t, and terminates in 
difguftful fatietv. The foundation-ftone and the pillar^ 
on which we build the fabric of our felicity, muft be ' 
laid in our own hearts. Amufement, mirth, agreeable 
variety, and even improvement, may be fonaetimes 
fought in the gaietyTlf mixed company, and in theufual 
diveriions of the world j but, if we found our general 
happinefs on thefe, we ihall do little more than raiie 
caftles in the air, or build houfes on the fand. 

To derive the proper pleafure and improvement from 
company, it ought to be {e\e€t; and to confift of per* 
fons of character, refpe^table both for their morals and 
their underftandings. Mixed and .iindiftinguiftied fo^ 
ciety tends only to drffipate our ideas, and induce a 
laxity of principles and pra6lice. The pleafure it af- 
fords 
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fords is of a coarfe, mixed, noiiy, and rude kind. 
Indeed, it commonly ends in wearinels and difguft> 
as even they are ready to cohfefs, who yet conftantly 
purfue it, as if the chief good confiiled in living in a 
crowd. 

Among thole, indeed, who are exenipted by their 
circumftances from profeflional and omcial employ** 
ments, and who profefledly devote themfelves to a life 
ofpleafure, little elfe feems to conftitute the idea of 
pleafure, but an unceaiing fucceflion of company, 
public or private. The drefs, and other circumftances 
preparatory to the enjoyment of this pleafure, fcarcely 
leave a moment for reflection. Day after daj is fpent 
in the fame toilfome round, till a habit is formed,* 
which renders diilipation neceflary to exiftence. One 
week without it would probably induce a lowneis of 
fpirits, which might terminate in defpair and (ukide. 
When the mind has no anchor, it will fuffer a kind . 
of Aiipwreck ; it will fink in whirlpools, and be da/hed 
on rocks. What, indeed, is life or its enjbyments 
iv^ithout fettled principles, laudable purpofes, mental 
exertions, and internal cdmfort ? It is merely a vapour, 
or, to drop the language of figure on fo ferious a 
fubje6l, it is a ilate worfe than non-entity, iince it 
poilefles a reftlefs power of a6tion produ^ive of nothine 
but mifery. 

I very ferioufly recommend, therefore, to all who 
wifli to enjoy their exiftence (and who entertains not 
that wifh ?), that they fhould acquire not only a power 
of bearing, but of taking a pleafure in temporary foil* 
tude. Every one mud, indeed, fometimes be alone. 
Let hira not repine when he is alone, but learn to fet 
a value on the golden moments. It is then that he is. 
enabled to ftudy himfelf and the world around him. 
It is then that he is led to fee things as they are, and 
to remove the deceitful veil, which almofl every thing 
afTunies-in the bufy fcene of worldly employments. 
The foul is enabled to retire into herfelf, and to exert 
thofe energies, which are always attended with fub- 
lime pleafure. She is enabled to fee the dependent, 
frail,^ and wretched (late of man as the child of nature, 
and incited by her difcovery to im£4ore grace and pro- 

te^on 
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te^on from the Lord of the univerfe. They, indeed^ 
who fly from folitode, can ieldom be religious; for 
religion requires meditation. They may Ee ikid to 
liTe without God in the world $ not, it is true, from 
atheidical prmciples, but from a careleflhefs of dif- 
(■ pofition ; a truly deplorable ftate, the coafcioufnefs of 

which could not fail to cloud the gaiety of thofe hal- 
cyon beings, who (port in the funUiine of unremitted 
pleafure. 

I may, 1 believe, aflert, that the love of pleaiure, 
the follies of fafhion» and the extravagancies of dif- 
iipation, are greater enemies to religion, than all the 
writers who have endeavoured to attract notice by at- 
tacking the eftablifhment. Many, it is to be feared, 
have lived and died in the regions of gaiety, without 
ever having felt a fenfe of religion. Prayers, fennonsy 
t:hurches, the clergy, and the gofpel, were thin^ 
which never ftruck them, and from which they received 
no more impreflion than a blind man from the exhi- 
bition of a pageant. To feel the Hne feniibilities of 
devotion, it is neceflary to commune with our own 
hearts, upon our beds, and to be flill. If we had but 
courage to withdraw ourfelves from the world, we fhould 
often find in our (ludy, and on our knees, fuch pleafiires 
as the world cannot give. 

I may alfo add, that few will be found to difplay 
prudence or confiftency of conduQ, who do not fome- 
times ftep afide from the tumult of the throng, to con- 
(ider coolly their circumftances and fituatidn. Life can- 
not proceed fortuitoully without incurring momentary 
danger. Plans of condu^ muft be formed, precautions 
taken, errors retrieved, and the probabilities of futurity 
cbnfidered. But all this requires thought, and thought^ 
retirement. 

Not only religion, virtue, and prudence, will be 
promoted by occafional folitude, but a relifh will be 

fiven to the rational enjoyments of a pleafurable life, 
^iciflitude is eflential to every ftate of durable enjay- 
tnent. He who has fpent a little part of his time in ^ 
his clofet, or in his groves, will partake of the gaieties " 
of the aflembly with frefli delight, as a man, when he 
is hungry, finds an axiditional flavour in his daily food. 

But 
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But it muft be remembered, that, in recommending 
iblitude^ I mean only occafional folflude. There is no 
doubt but that man is made for action, and that his 
duties and pleafures are often mofl: numerous and moft 
important amidfi the bufy hum of men. Many vicef, 
and many corrupt difpofitions, have been foftered in a 
folitary life. Monkery is not favourable to human 
nature or human happine is ; but neither is unlimited 
diflipation. Cautions and remedies muft always be 
applied, where the greateft danger appears. And 
I think it will admit no difpute, but that, in this age 
and nation, men are much more likely to be injured 
by too conftant an intercourfe with the world, than 
by too much retirement. 

But nothing -without moderation is dtirable or wife. 
Let there be a fweet interchange of retirement and af» 
fociation, of repofe and activity. A few hours ipent 
every day by the votaries of pleafure in ferious medi- 
tation, would' render their pleafure pure, and more 
unmixed with niifery. It would give them knowledge, 
fo that they would Tee how far they might advance in 
their purfuit without danger $ and refoiution, fo that 
they might retreat when danger approached. It would 
teach them how to live ; a knowledge, which, indeed, 
they think they pofTeis already ; and that it would alio 
teach them, and they are often too little folicitous to 
learn^ how to die. 

No. XXXVIII. REf'LECTlONS ON fHE ARt 

. OiP PHYSIC. 

III! I II II I HI ■■' 1 I I—— ^—^^^^^1— ^i<— db^B^— 

WE cannot help feeling a pleafure, mixed indeed 
with fevere regret, while we look back on the 
Antediluvian World, and read the fabulous accounts 
of a golden age. The abfence of that natural evil, 
which has ever (ince infufed into the cup of human 
felicity a bitter mixture, muft have rendered exiftencc 
an uninterrupted pleafure^ and muft have heightened. 
Vol. I. I ever/ 
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every adVual enjoyment, by admitting the comfortable 
refledion, that prefent indulgence was not to be paid 
for by future pam. 

But, alas ! the golden age exifted only in the regi^ 
ons of, poetry. Moral evil fbon made its appearance 
h) An animal fo imperfedt as man, and had an imme- 
diate tendency to produce natural. The gratification 
of the animal a[>petites was, for obvious reaibns, con- 
jie6ted with plea lure ; and, in order to prolong or im* 
prove that pleafure, recourfe .was had to refinement 
and excefs. Thefe not only iuperinduced difeafe, but 
tKcafioned an imbecility, that rendered it more diHicult 
to be removed. 

Man furnifhed by nature with a geeater fufcepti- 
bility of pleafure, than was ipdulged to other animals, 
was poflefled likewife of a fu^ei^r fagacity, which 
enabled him to modify and heighten his enjoyments 
with all the fubtlety of art. His boafted reafon be- 
.came the pander of his appetites. A tafte for fimple 
food and fimple manners, .the one the bed preferva- 
tive of health, the other of innocence, was loft .amid 
the acquired advantages of civilization. 

The human body, evenin the earlieft ages, and -be- 
fore the univerfal prevalence of luxury, was indeed ex- 
pofed to various difeafes. Its complicated organization 
lendered its motipns ea(y to be retarded or obftru^ed 
by the unavoidable influence of an atmolphere. Wc 
find that animals, who approach nearly to a ftate of 
nature, are yet fnbjedt to a variety of diftempers. The 
mod ufeful auxiliary of man is known to labour under 
many violent.diforders, though his food is a pure» ve- 
getable production, prefented to him in its higheft 
jHjiftfdtion, and not adulterated by the hand of man. 
In the infancy of the world, it may reafonably be con- 
cluded from analogy, the body was produced in a 
ftronger and founder ftate, than after the lapfe of many 
thouland ages, when vice has contaminated the very 
fouices of population. Frefli from the hand of plaftic 
nature, the body was not only more beautiful and 
proportionate, but lels difpofcd to -admit morbid com- 
mixtures and better enabled to txpel them. Yet even 

then. 
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then, the effects of the weather, of accidents, of long 
fafting, or repletion, were necefTarily felt^ and were 
followed by difeafe. 

Expofed to wants, to external dangers, and internal 
weakneiles, the impatient mind of man foon applied 
itfelf to the invention of arts, which latight compen- 
tlions methods of fupply, of defence, &nd of remedy- 
The tz(e of iron once dlfcovered, gave hhn the fupe- 
riority of a more elevated order of beings over thbfe 
to whom it continued unknown, a!id the dominion 
which lie acquired oyer the brutes, exalted him ftill 
higher in the fcale of dignity and power. But though 
labour was facilitated and fecurity obtained, yet neither 
mechanical ingenuity, nor the protection gained by 
adventitious power, could allay the heat of a fever, 
or afTuage the violence of pain ; evils which attacked 
him in the hours of his repofe, and found their way to 
him through the walls of the rampart or the caftle. 

The perfonal feelings of the fufferer,.. and the an- 
xiety of thofe. who were moft nearly allied to him by the 
ties of Jblood and aflPeftion, incited the fpirit of in- 
duflry and refearch to procure alleviation. Charms 
and amtrlets were the fitft expedients luggefted to the 
rude mind of the barbarian, ever more inclined to in- 
dulge the detuiive hopes of fuperftition, than to liften 
to the voice of fober reafon. But even thefe expe- 
dients, inadequate as they appeared, were yet often 
{>rodu£Hve of beneficial effefts. Many diforders, if 
not quite imaginary, derived ipuch of their violence 
from the force of imagination. From the fame fource 
. their cure was to be. obtained, A bead Worn g. cer- 
tain time, an iniigmficant ceremony performed with 
Ihe rituals of fuperuition, could not effeCt any imme* 
^iate alteration m the animal Cfecoaomy j but they gave 
cafe to the mind of the futferer, and, by reiloring 
cheerfiilnefs and ipirits, often became really efficacious. 

Nor were thefe fanciful methods of cure confined to 
the ages of ignorance. They who are acquainted with 
vulgar life, as it appears at prefent, and the manners 
of thofe who refide at a diftance from the capital, mufl 
liave obferved a variety of fuperflitious pi apices fcarce- 
ly to be equalled in abfurdity by the ruded nations. 

I z There 
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There are, for Inftance, many methods of curing an 
ague, without internal or external application. The 

{>oor patient has recourfe to ibme aged matron, who^ 
ike the god of phyfiq profeifes the arts of medicine 
and prophecy ; and he leeks not the aid of the regular 
praftitioner, while he can obtain the fupernaturai aA 
iiftance of a charm. He waits without relu£bince for 
relief ; the diforder decreafes by the effe^ of time and 
conftitutio^al visour ; the credit of the cure is given 
•to the charm : ne recommends it in his turn to othei^, 
and fuperilition prevaib in an enlightened age, amid 
all the triumphs of truth and philolophy. 

Medicine was however early cultivated as an art, 
founded on certain principles, and conBded in by the 
fenfible part of mankind as the mod: probable means of 
relief The flaughter of vidlims for facrifice, and of 
animals for food, ^ave an opportunity of infpeding 
the parts of organized bodies, which bore a great ana- 
logy to the human conftitution. Chirurgery and phy- 
iic derived from this fource e<^al opportunities for imt- 
provemcnt. Indeed, it is prelumed, that chirurgical 
operations were the firft efforts of the medical art- 
External maladies, as they were moft vifihle, called 
more immediately for relief; and external application 
^as the eaiiefl and mod obvious to refiedion. Both 
branches of the art, long after its invention, were 
united in the fame profeflbr, as they ufually are at pre- 
fent among our rural pra^itioners. There is indeed 
fufficient reafon for their combination, iince a (kill in 
them mud:, in great meaArre, refult from a know- 
ledge of the fame principles ; yet, at the fame time, 
each of them will probably be carried to a greater 
height, when feparately purfued by different perfons. 
This indeed feems to accord with the deciiions of ex- 
|)erience; for, of thofe who have arrived at lingular 
eminence in either of thefe arts, few have chofen to 
invade the province of the other. Chefeldendid not 
prefcribe in a fever, nor did Radcliffe undertake an 
amputation. 

The Greeks, whofe happy polity was adnairabiy 
adapted to call forth all thofe 6ne qualities of the mind 
with which they were fingularly furniihed by. nature, 

advanced 
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tdvanced not onfy the ornamental arts of paintings 
poetry, and fculpture, to perfection, but cultivated the 
ufeful one of phyGc with a fuccefs, which has enabled 
the modems to make their boafted improvements. 
The writings of Hippocrates, though, for obvious rea- 
fons, flighted^by the bufy practitioner, are held in high • 
^imation 1^ the learned phyiician. And if the pre- 
(criptions of the Coan feem to want iimplicity, and 
^1 of their effect at this period and in our climate i 
vet have they been of eflential fervice to the art, by 
introducing what is called the dogmatical method in ~ 
the place of the empirical ; and their failure as reme- 
dies may be reafonably attributed to the alterations- 
which the human fra^ is found to undergo in die re- 
volution of ages, by a general change of dietetic regi- 
men ; by removing to different climates, and incorpo- 
rating with races of men, who feem to be diflinguiihed« 
from the reft even in their bodily organizatioiK 

Though the writings of the antients, of the Grecian' 
Hippocrates and Galen, and of the Arabian Rhazed 
and Avicenna, are often talked of by the modern pro- 
feflbr, yet are they ieldom read. £xper4^ce, which» 
after all, is the fureil; ted of utility, feems* to justify the 
negleCt. Practical medicine is lefs indebted to books^- 
than any other liberal art. The occalional varieties of 
diftempers are infinite ; their complications difguife 
them, and often produce a new fpecies, or one that 
has never been deicribed with accuracy^. He who has 
recourfe to fyftems, is at a (land when he fees a fymp- 
torn unobferved before ; but he who has ftudied nature 
in the origmal, knows how to change his intentions^ 
and adapt endlefs remedies to the endlefs variety of 
diforders. Yet theory ihould certainly go before prac- 
tice in the preparation for this profemon ; and the 
phyiician, who has not read a great deal in his youths . 
will appear not only illiberal but grofsly ignorant. 

For many fimilar inftances, Radcliffe may be (eleCted 
to prove, the great practical ikill, as well as fame in 
this art, is attainable merdy by the aid of experimental 
phyflology. He indeed, it is faid, was a genius in 
medicine. To books he owed but little, and was am- 
bitious to appear lefs indebted to them than he reaHjr 

was. 
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was. He knew, it is true, that ezpenencef the fafeft 
guide after the mind is prefiared for her inftruCtions 
by prerious inftitution, is apt» without fuch prepa- 
ration, to degenerate to a vulgar and prefumptuous 
exnpirictiin. He therefore kid a foundation of general 
and liberal knowledge derived from books» on which 
he ere^ed a noble fiiperftrudture, with materials Aip* 
plied by obfervation. He certainly poilefled, in an 
eminent degree, a iagacity which nature had beftowed. 
But he was not a man of profound and accurate ici- 
cace. Perhaps, like many of his profeffion, he owed 
a great part of his fame and fortune to the caprice of 
fainion, and the concurrence of favourable drcum* 
fiances. If he did not, by his own difcoveries, advance 
the boundaries of knowledge, he took the wifeft me- 
thods for ks improvement at his death, by the moft 
ample benefadions to the Univeriity of Oxford. 
Through the wifdom of their application, he ftill con- 
tinues to promote the benevolent purpofes of the medi- 
cal profemon, in a general infirmary, raifed there by 
his pofthumous bounty. Science gratefully attributes 
to the fame (burce, a library and obfervatory, happily 
placed in a centrical fituatlon, whence the ftreams of 
knowledge, like the blood circulating from the heart, 
are generally difFufed. Oxford has indeed been long 
in pofleHion of advantages favourable to- the ftudy of 
theoretic phyfic, but fcarcely^ afforded apy opportuni- 
ties for practical information, till the erection of the 
Kadclivian infirmary. And now, fince the clinical 
lecture is eftabliibed in it, the ftudents will no longer 
be conftrained to feek improvement in the Hofpitals of 
ihc capital, or at a remote Univerfity. 

Academical honours are conferred on his profefHot^ 
and it commonly leads to wealth and popular efteem ; 
but It' was not fo honourable among the Romans as 
among us, and all ■ the modern natrons of Europe. 
It was coiiimonly in the hands of jflaves, and Antonius 
Mufa is almoft the only phyfician in the golden age of 
learning who is mentioned with refpedt. It now poP 
fefles the rank and efteem which it deferves. Our phy- 
ficians have ufiially united polite learning with phyfio- 
Ipgical knowledge. Many beildes Linacre, Mead, 

Freind> 
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Freind, and Akenfid^, have been no lefs celebrated ia 
the fchoois of humanity than of fcience^ and have beetiT 
favoured by Apolla as much ih theur poetical as in theiir 
raedical^capacity. 

Harvey, from whom b derived one of the ndbleft^ 
difcoveries of modern philofophy, has greatly contri*' 
buted to promote the cultivation of polite hterature, 
together vrith the fldll peculiar to the profeffion. By 
inftituting an annual Latin oration,' he has rendered 
a; knowledge of the elegance' of that language necef-^ 
fary to thofe of the-facwty, who are dclirous of being 
(Hftinguifhed as men- of tafte. As it might fall to the 
lot of any individual to fpeak^ on the^ occaiibn, each" 
has been folicitous of retaining that iclafncal^ learnings 
which is too often forgotten,- even by men of fenfe and 
judgment, foon after thefr emancipation from fchola^ic 
reftraint. In^urfuit t>f this end» they have formed a- 
tafte for clamcal works, and have been the patrons,-. 
the adoHrers, and the compofers of the moft clegantf 
produdions. Indeed, in no order are there to be 
found individuals better^ informed', more polite, hu-*- 
mane, ingenious, than among the regularly-bred phy- 
iiciansi> 

At the fame time it is but juftto add, that ther&' 
are great numbers, and fome among them not unpo^ 
pular^ who are diftinguifhed onlv by fuperior avarice^ 
mipudence, folly^ ignorance, ana affectation ; by qua- 
lities, which, though they can hardly fail to render 
them fafhionable, are in themfelves effeminate and • 
dejpicable in the extreme. 

It muff be confeffibd, that many of thofe, whofe bu*- 
fineis it is to combine and adminifter medicines accord-* 
ing to the prefcription of others, have, by the benefit of' 
long obfervation, acquired real (kill ; and, though they 
have not to boaft the advantage of a very liberal edu- 
cation, are yet juftlv effeemed as experimental phy-^ 
iicians. Thefe conftitute a very numerous clafs in the 
community, and as they are commonly appealed to in 
the tirft inffance, and entirely depended upon by the 
middle and inferior ranks, their medical influence is, • 
#n the whole, more extenfive than that of thofe wha^ 
bold a higher place m the national effimation. 

Whern* 
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When we turn our attention to the lowcft order of 
pra^uoners, empirics, and pretenders, we fee this no* 
ble art moft difgracefally perverted. It is indeed much 
to be lamented, that the inferior and more numerous 
ckifes of mankind, who are moil expofed to accidents, 
and who have the feweft alleviations^ are confbrained 
by indigence to (eek telief from men, who have no 
other preparation for the exercife of this important art, 
but the humble employment of macerating drugs in a 
mortar, tying labels to the necks of phials, conveying 
medicines to patients, fweeping a warehoufe, or kiml-^ 
ling the fires of a laboratory. Such are often the mofl 
daring in the treatment of maladies, for ignorance is 
naturally prefumptuous. Charity has however ftept ia 
to remedy the evil ; and numerous hofpitals, Scattered 
over the face of our country, have at once afforded an 
cxtenfive field for the exertion of beneficence, and the 
beft fchools fqf the improvement of medicine. Ia 
thefe places, fkilful phyficians prefide, and the poor 
have' the advantage of regular attendance, of frefh and 
unadulterated medicines, of proper diet and cleanli* 
ne(s, in a manner highly favourable to cure, and which 
can hardly be furpaSed by the conveniencies of opu« 
ience. 

Like the pretenders to infpiration in religion, there 
are many who boldly enter on the prance of this art, 
totally deftitute of preparatory inftrudion, and who 
make a merit of their defedt. Without even thofe few 
lights, which may be occafionally obtained in the couHe 
of a fervile apprenticefhip, they aifume all the im- 
portance of fufticiency, and didtate with an oracular 
confidence. Againft thefe vultures of mankind, againft 
thefe harpies of fociety, who icatter pain and death 
around, under pretence of affording relief; and who, 
for the fake of fupporting an unbecoming parade in 
life, not only delude, but deftroy thofe who apply to 
them as to friends, under the preilure of the heavieft 
calamities, every honefl mind muitfeel an indignant 
fentiment. The lofs occafioned by the deceiver, who 
preys on the jpoiTeflions of his fellow -creatures, may be 
repaired by (ubfequent induftry or good fortune ; but 

decepti«n> 
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deception, in this inftance, is ufually followed by de« 
ftru6tion. 

But how ihall an evil thus generallj^ felt and com- 
plained of, be obviated, without an infringement of 
civil liberty ; that boafted privilege, of which we ' are 
fometimes more jealoufly tenacious than of health and 
life? Admonition is ineffeduar; for of thofe who fuffer, 
few have not been apprized of the dajpger of trufting to 
cmpiricifra. 

The progrels of empirical fame and fuccefs is eafily 
traced, though not ealily retarded, A powerful me- 
dicine is exhibited to fome wretched individual, whofe 
indigence induces him to be grateful for the notice' and 
ailiftance of the ignorant. If his complaint is renioved, 
as it would otherwife have been by the filent operation 
of time, he is- triumphantly dragged forth to public 
view, and his name is added to atteft the wonderful efr 
ficacy of the pretender's noftrum. The regular pra6K- 
tioner is infulted. Fadts fpcak for the*ifelves, and even 
men of fenfe hear and believe. The gaping crowd pre/a 
round the mountebank, and (wallow the dofe of death 
with » avidity, led on by the funfhine of delufive hope^ - 
like the poor fluttering infeft, that is allured to its own '- 
deflrudtion by a deceitful blaze. 

The wifdom and authority of the legiflature might,' 
indeed, lefTen or remove the evil. But it has never 
yet interfered, not only from an unwillingnefs to mul- 
tiply reftraints in a free country, but perhaps from a 
doubt whether fome equivalent advantage may not arife 
from the liberty of attempting medical experiments* 
It is a truth fomewhat mortifying to the regular vota- 
ries of fcience, that many of the moft important diA 
coveries have been made by the ignorant ^ and bjr 
chance. Thofe who have been taught to adhere to 
(yftems are fometimes too much attached to the (Iraight 
and known path, to permit themielves to venture even, 
on proper deviation* While the uneducated experi- 
mentalift, a ftranger to the prepolTeflions unavoidably- ^ 
derived from learning, is almoft fure to acquire the 
merit of originality. Unacquainted with the paths of 
thofe who have gone before, he is under a necefilty of 
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purfuing a track of his own. He is commonly bewil- 
deredy it is true, but yet it fometimes happens, that lie 
finds out a iliorter or more agreeable road. In the infi- 
nite trials which his boldneu inftigates him to make, 
be blunders on a uieful diicovery, which would never 
have been known to the more expert and cai^tious. Un- 
fortunate individuals fulFer in the courfe of his inquiries, 
but the community at large is fometinies benefited by an 
acceflion to experiniental knowledge. > 

In no proteflion is it more defirable, that there 
fliould be examinations previous to a licence to practice. 
The want of a ftri6t examinattod will render a pro- 
feflion low and contemptible which was once highly ho- 
noured. 

It was indeed natural that medicine ihould be highly 
bonour^, and its firfl inventors or improvers exalted 
to gods and demigods. As life itfelf is of fmall va- 
lue without health, no wonder the reftorers of health 
were ranked among the beftowers of life. The pro- 
feflion has always <K>tained a high rank in the icale of 
civil fubordination, except, indeed, among the Ro- 
mans. In this iiiftance the moderns a£t the more wife- 
ly, if there is truth in the maxim, that honour is the 
nurfe of arts. 

It is however greatly to be regretted, that popular 
efteem is often mifplaced, and rather tends to encoi^ 
Tage bold, preiumptuous, and unblufhing ignorance, 
than to raife merit from the vale of obfcurity. Fa- 
ihion, it is allowed, has contributed more to the efla- 
bliftiment of ^iany celebrated phyficians, than any (u- 
periority of knowledge that they poflcfled. This po- 
pularity, however, has fometinae^ been the caufe of 
that merit, of which it ought to Hve been the efiedt. 
It has given men of moderate abilities and attainments*^ 
iuch numerous and eT^tenfive opportunities of improving 
by experience, as could not be oojtained by the able, yejt 
imemployed. 

Famion may be allowed to rufe with abfolute fway 
in her proper province, in the mundus muliehris-^ but 
let her not dictate in matters fo important as the mean5 
^i leftoring health. Among phyficians of integrity and 

liberal 
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' liberal education, let her fele£t whom fhe pleafes ; but 
kt her not fet afide the votary of fcience and philofophy, 
to a(k the advic^ of the needy, the illiterate, the bold 

vcmpiric. 


No. XXXIX. ON THE MEANS OF RENDERING 
OLD AGE H0N013RABLE AND COMFORTABLE. 


IT is a melancholy coniideration, that man, as he 
advances- in life, degenerates in his nature, and gra* 
dually lofes thofe tender feelings, which conftitute one " 
of his higheft excellencies. The tear of fenfiblHty, faid - 
Juvenal, is the mofl: honourable charafteriilic of hu* 
manity. 

Whatever real pain may fomttifned beoccafioned hj ' 
feniibility, is in general counterbalanced by sugreeable ' • 
jeniations, which are not the lefs ilncere and (00 things 
becauie they do not excite the joy of thoughtlels merr 
riment. The anguifh of the fympathetic heart is keen, 
but no lefs exalted are its grati^cations. Notwithftand^ 
ing all that has been faid on the happineis of a phlegm- 
atic difpoiition, every one who has formed a true eili- 
mate of things will deprecate it as a curfe that degrades 
his nature. It is the negative liappinefs of the dulleft 
of quadrupeds doomed 10 the vileft drudgery. Who 
would wiin to be a Boeotian whofe lot had fallen in 
Attica ? 

Wretched however as is the ftate when the heart 
ceafes to feel the quick vibrations of love and pity, we 
are all haftening to it by that law of our nature, whicb 
obliges us, when arrived at a certain point of perfec-* 
tion, to recede with retrograde rapidity from all that 
gave us the power of pleafing or receiving pleafure. 
But i£ old age were attended only with the deprivatipn 
pf amiable qualities, the lois of fenfibility migkt often* 
be efteemed a happinefs to the individual, as it would 
prevent him from feeling one of the greateft of natural 
and undeierved calamities. But the truth is, the ab* 
fence of all that is lovely is fometimes fupplied by all 

that 
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diat is odious ; as ia the feaibn of winter, the verdure 
and mufic of the foreft are not only no more, but are 
fucceeded by the howling of the blaft^ and the dreary, 
profped of nakednefs and horror. Old age, though 
dead to many pleaiing fenlations, is ftili mofl feelingly 
alive to pain. 

Of thefe evils part is derived from nature and is in- 
evitable, and part from an erroneous condud, which 
may be regulated by reafon and philofophy. 

When the body becomes debilitated by age, languor 
or pain mud neceflarily enfue. Bodily infirmities era- 
duajly impair the ftrength of the mind. Uneafy fen- 
iations, continued for a long time,, four the. native 
fweetneis of the teooper. And the peevifhneis, the mo- 
rofenefs, and the (e verity which characterize the laft 
ftage of life, however difguftful, are to be palliated, 
and no more deferve to be cenfured as voluntary faults, 
than the aching of the joints. They are the 'natural 
redilt of mental pain, and follow from , a wounded 
mind, no lefs fpontaneouHy or unavoidably, than blood 
gufhes from the incifion of an artery. They difturb 
tranquillity, and poifon convivial enjoyment 1 but 
thty ought to be patientfy borne with, if not from mo- 
tives of humanity, yet from the confideration, that the 
day is not far diftant, when we Aiall {land in need of 
the (ame indulgence. And we may hereafter experi- 
mentally know how cutting to the heart are the impa- 
tient reproaches of thofe, who are bound by the ties 
of conjugal, filial, and domeftic duty, to foothus under 
the prefFure of calamity, and, as the pious poet exprefles 
It, to rock the cradle of declining age. 

But experience proves, that ola age is- not 'always 
attended with natural infirmity. Original ftrength of 
conftitution^ or habitual temperance, often produce a 
green old age. In this cafe* the odious qualities ufii- 
ally attributed to that period are without excufe. Pro- 
portionate improvement fliould be the elFe^ of long 
obferv^on and experience. The vice of avarice, the 
character iftic diftlnftion of the laft ftage of life, is then 
more than ever unreafonable. It is no lefs abfurd, as 
it has often been faid, than to provide a greater quaa- 
lity of ftores, the nearer the voyage approaches to it» 

conclufion. 
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cohcluiion. It is alfo the fource of every other de- 
teilable difpolition. It habituates the heart to fuifer 
the fight of woe without conimiferation ;. becaule pitj 
prbinpts to relieve, and relief is attended with expence. 
Hardnefs of heart, like all its other tendencies, is in- 
creafed by voluntary indulgence, and he who has long 
difregarded the happinefs or mifery of thofe who were 
a]lied to 'him by the common tie of humanity, wilt 
ibon become unkind anK)n? his nearer conneftions^ 
cruel to his family and friends, and more cruel to him- 
felf. 

Another difpofiiion, which caufes the old man to be 
avoided by thofe, vfho are moft capable of affording 
him amuiement, is an u&reafonable aufterity of man- 
ners. A ftranger to the feelings of youth, and forget- 
ful that he once was young, he judges even the inno- 
cent fallies of lively fpirits, and a warm heart, by the 
fevereft dictates of rigid prudence. His judgment^ 
however, he finds is little attended to by thofe, who 
are addreifed on all fides by a more alluring voice. 
He becomes impatient and querulous. He condemns 
every thing that is produced in the pre(ent times, and 
extols the fa/hions, the diverfions, the drefs, the man- 
ners, the learning, the tafte, that prevailed in the days 
of his youth, and which appeared to him fuperior to 
thofe of the prefent times, folely becaufc his powers of 
perception were then more lively and acute ; the very 
reafon why the prefent appear with fuch irrefiftible 
charms in the eyes ofhis grandfon. 

For the natural evils of old age, relief is to be fought 
firom the phyfician rather than the moralift.. But phi- 
lofophy can afiTuage the pain which it cannot cure. It 
can fuggeft rtflcdlions, which operate like balfam 
on the wounds of the mind. It can teach us to bear 
thofe evils which it cannot remove, and, by calling 
forth our powers of refiftance, enable us .to allleviate 
the load. 

All, however, are not capable of receiving the bene- 
fits of philofophy. Few but thofe, whofe underftand- 
ings have been cultivated, and affedtions refined by li- 
beral education, are able to underdand or profit by 
Uie wife precepts of an £pi£tetus pr a Cicero. Of filll 

greater 
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greater efficacy than the phllofophy of thefe or anjr 
other writers, religion fteps in to infufe an ingredient 
into the bitter cup of life, which never fails to Iweeten 
.it, and which is adapted to the tafte of every human 
creature. 

Religion, indeed, is ^ able of itfelf moil: eiiedhially to 
diffipate the clouds » and to ditfufe a funfhine on the 
evening of life, fiut to thofe who are conver&ht in 
literature,, the celebrated tceatife of Cicero may be 
collaterally- recommended as affording folid confola* 
tion. Many moral treatifes, however juft and pleaiing 
they may appear on the perufal, are of little uie in the 
conduct of fife, and terminate in fpeculative amufement. 
But the Treatife on Old Age prefcribes rules, and fug- 
gefts ideas, which, if permitted to influence pra€lice» 
inufl: render that period of life truly pleaiing and honour- 
able. Every oldman^> who wifhes to be wiie and happy, 
and confequently an object of refpeft^ fhould turn it 
over, as Horace advifes the il'udent to peruie the Greek 
volumes, by day and night. Nor can an ignorance of 
the Latin language be pleaded in excufe for the omiilr* 
on, iince the elegant tranilation of Melmoth has prer 
ferved all the meaning of the original, together with a 
great ftiare bf its grace and fpirit. 

The indigent and the uninftru£ted cannot enjoy the 
additional beneBt of pagan wiidom ; but they have the 
comfort to know, that evangelical philofophy is fully 
adequate to the cure of mental difeafe, and at the fame 
time requires neither extraordinary abilities, nor the op- 
portunities of learned leifure, nor the toil of fludy. An 
attendance upon the offices of religion, and on the du- 
ties of charity^ at the fame time that it fills up the va- 
cant hours of fuperannuated life, with that cheerfulne^ 
which ever attends laudable employment, tends to in- 
fpire ideas of patience and refignation. A devotional 
tafte or fpirit will afford the raoft lively enjoyments. 
The turbulent pleafures of youth nvay be Succeeded by a 
religious fervour ; by a flame which is capable of warm- 
ing the cold blood of age, and of afFordmg fatisfadions 
fimilar to thoie of more youthful paffions;^^ without their 
danger or aiminality. 

Thus 
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Thus may the dignity of age be fupported. And 
upon its dignity greatly depCBds its happinefs. It is 
that alone which can repel the inP^lence of youth, too 
often inftigated by the levity of thoughtlefs health, to 
forget the reverence which among tne ancients was 
thought due to the hoary head.' It is really lamentable 
toobferve in many families, the aged parent flighted 
and negledted, and like an old-fafliioned piece of fur- 
niture, or ufelels lumber, thrown afide with contempt. 
Such treatment i& difguftingly unnatural ; but it is not 
eafily to be avoided, where there is no perfonal merit, 
no authority derived from luperior wifdom to compen- 
iate the want of attradtive qualities. Tendernefs and 
affection may be patient and alliduous ; but who would 
not rather command the attention of refpeil, than ex- 
cite the aid of pity ? For the fake, however, of do- 
meftic happine^, it ihould be remembered, that the 
authoritative air of wiidom muft be tempered with a 
fweetnefs of manners ; and it wrll be found, that the 
reverence which does not exclude love, is the mod 
deiirable. 

To prelerve the fenfibility of youth at an advanced 
period is difficult ; becaufe reafon and philofophy, it is 
to be feared, can contribute little to its- continuance. 
The lofs of it is a natural confequence of decay. 
Much of the milk of human kindnefs, as it is often 
called, flows from a fine contexture of the nerves ; a 
contexture which is broken, and a filbtilty which is 
deftroyed by duration. 

Excefs, however, precipitates the eifedts of time« 
Temperance in youth, togeth^r'with the other advan- 
tages of that happy period, will protradt its fenfibtlity. 
And among the many arguments for early wifdom, 
this muft have great weight, that wifdom in youth is 
ufually followed by happinefs in age. 

Perhaps nothing may contribute more to prolong the 
amiable difpoiitions of youth, than the retaining of a 
tafte for its innocent amufements. We often grow oM 
in our ientiments, before we are dricken in years. We 
accuflom ourfelves to melancholy ideas of gradual 
decay, and before we are incapacitated for enjoyments 
renounce the fatisfadtion which we might partake. 

Pleaiurable 
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Fleafurable ideas, no Icfs than painful, are caught by 
fympsLlhy. He who frequents the circles of youth andv 
cheerfulnefs, will find himfelf involuntarily infpired 
with gaiety; he will for a while forget his cares ; hi» 
wrinkles will be fmoothed, and his heart dilated. And 
though he will not experience the effe^ of Medea's cal* 
dron, in the renovation of his body, he will feel his^ 
mind, in a great mealiire, reftored to its former vigour 
and a^ivity. ' 

The books we read in ag^ will have a great influence 
on the temper, as well as on the conduS and the un* 
derilanding. After a certain period, many of us, from 
motives of mifbiken propriety, clofe our books of en* 
tertainment, and perufe nothing but thoie ferious Uea," 
tifes, which, though proper at certain times, yet, when 
peruied without variety, induce a fettled melancholy, 
rather than a principled wifdom. Why fhould the 
imagination, that fertile fource of all that is delightful, 
be left uncultivated at a time when pleafyres become 
moft: deficient ? Why fhould the works of a Horace, a . 
Virgil, a Homer, be laid aiide for the meditations of a 
Seneca and Antoninus ? The judicious mixture of books 
addrefied to the fancy, with thofe which enligh^n the 
underilanding, would increafe the effect of both, at the 
fame time that it would contribute to health and happH 
nefs by affording lively pleafure. 

Horace wlfhed that he might not fpend his old age 
without his lyre. Mufic is, indeed, a fweet compa- 
nion in every ftage of life, but to the laft it is peculiarly, 
adapted. It furnifhes employment without painful 
exertion, and, while it charms the fenfe^ fi)oths the 
heart. 


No; 
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No.XL. ON THE HAPPINESS 01^ DOMESTIC 

LIFE. 


AN adtive life is expoied to many evils, which can- 
not reach a date of retirement ; but it is found, 
by the uniform experience of mankind, to be, upon 
the whole, productive of the mod happineis. AH arc 
found defirous of avoiding the liftleflhefs of an unem* 
ployed condition. Without the incentives of ambition, 
of fame, of intereft, of emulation, men eagerly rufh 
upon hazardous and painful enterpri(es« There is a 
quick fucceflion of ideas, a warm flow of fpirits, an 
animated fen&tion, consequent on exertion, which 
amply compenfates the chagrin of di (appointment, and 
the fatigue of attention. 

One of the moft ufeful efFedts of aflion is, that it 
renders repofe agreeable. Perpetuafreft is pain of the 
BQod intolerable Und. But a judicious interchange of 
reft and motion, of indolent enjoyment and ftrenuoua 
efforts, giv~^s a true relifh of life ; which, when too 
tranouil, is iniipid, and when too much, agitated, dif*" 
^uftful. 

This fweet repofe, which is neceflary to reftore, by 
relaxing the tone of the weary mind, has been fought 
for by the wifeft and greateft of men at their own nre- 
Hde. Senators and heroes have fhut out the acclama^* 
tions of an applauding world, to enjoy the prattling 
of their little ones, and to partake the endearments of 
^mily converfation. Thev knew that even their beft 
friends, in the common mtercourfe of life, were in 
fome degree adtuated byinterefted motives in difplayini 
their afFedtion ; that many of their followers applauded 
them in hopes of reward ; and that the giddy multitude, 
however zealous, were not always judicious in their 
approbation. But the attentions paid them at their 
Ere-fide, the fmiles which exhilarated their own table» 
l^ere the genuine refult of undiflembled love. 

.The 
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Tbe nurfery has often alleviated th^ fatigues of the 
bar atnd the fenate-houie. Nothing contributes more 
to raife the' gently-pleafing emotions, than the view of 
infant innocence, enjoying the raptures of a game at 
play. All the fentiments of uncontrolled nature difplay 
themfelves to the view, and fiirniih matter for agreeable 
xefledtion to the mind of the philofbphical obierver. 
16 partake with children in their little pleafiires, is 
bf no means unmanly. It is one of the pureft iburces 
en mirth. It has an influence in amending the heart, 
which neceilarily takes a tmdhire from the company 
that fiirrounds us. tnnocence as well as guilt b com- 
municated and increaied by the contagion of example. 
' And the great author of evangeHcal phiiofophy ha^ 
taught us to emulate {he itmplicity of the; infantine age. 
He feems indeed himfelf to have been delighted with 
youi^ children, and fomid^ in them what he in vain 
fought among thofe who judged, themfelves their fupe- 
riors, unpoiluted purity of heart; 

Among the great variety of pidures, which the 
vivid imagination of Homer has difplayed throughout 
the Iliad, there is: not one more pleafing than the 
family-piece, which- rcprefents the parting intervievi^ 
between Heftorand Andromache. It deeply intcrefts. 
the heftrt, while it delights the imagination. The hero 
ceafes to be terrible, that he may become amiable. 
We admire Jiim while he ftands completely armed in 
the field of battle; but we love hiin more while he is 
taking off his helmet, that he may not frighten his 
little boy with its nodding plumes. We are refreflied 
with the tender fcene of domeftic love, while all 
around breathes rase and difcord. We are pleafed. to 
fee the ^arm, which is fhortly to deal death and de- 
ftru6tion among a hofl of focs, employed in careillng 
an infant (on with the embraces of^ paternal love. A 
profefled critic would attribute the pleafing effedl en- 
tirely to contraft ; but the heart has declared, previa 
oufly to the inquiries of criticifm, that it is chiefly 
derived from the fatisfadtion, which we naturally take 
in beholding great characters engaged in tende^ and 
amiable, employments. 

But, 
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But, after all that is iaid of the purity and the foli- 
6\ty of domcftic pleafures^ihey ^ualortunately appear, 
to a great part of xnantmd, mfipid» immanl)^, and 
capable of fatisfying none but the weak, the fpiritlefs, 
the inexperienced, and the effeminate. The pretenders 
to wit and modern philofophy are often found to 
renounce the received opinions of prudential conduct ; 
and while they affe6t a fuperior liberality, to regulate 
their lives by the moft felfiili principles. Whatever 
Appears to have little tendency to promote peribnal 
V pleafure and advantage, they leave to be performed by 
thofe iimple individuals, who are dull enough, as they 
fay, to purfue the journey of life by the ftraight road 
of common fenfe. It is true, they will allow, tlu^t the 
world muft be repleniihed by a perpetual (ucceHion; 
and it is no lefs true, that an offspring, once intro- 
duced into the world, requires all the care of painful 
attention. But let the ta(k be referved for meaner 
fph-its. If the paflions can be gratified' without the 
painful confequences of fupporting a family, they 
eagerly feize the indulgence. But the toil of ediication 
they leave to thofe whom they deem fools enough 
to take a pleafure in it. There will always be a fuf- 
ficient number, fay they, whofe fglly will lead them, 
for the fake of a filly paflion, called virtuous love, 
to engage in a life of perpetual anxiety. The fool's 
paradiie, they add with a jeer, will never be^deferted. 

Preiumptuous as are all fuch pretenders to newly* 
invented (yflems of life and conau^, it is not to be 
fuppofed they will think themfelves fuperior to Cicero. 
Yet Cicero, with all his liberality of mind, felt the 
^tendernefs of conjugal and paternal attachment, and 
acknowledged that, at one time, he received no fatis- 
fa^ion in any company bnt that of his wife, his little 
daughter, and, to ufe his own epithet, his^HONiEp 
young Cicero. The great Sir Thomas More, whom 
nobody will fufpeft of narrownefs of mind, who by a 
very nngular treatife evinced, that he was capable of 
thinking and of chufing for himfelf, has left it on record, 
that he devoted a great fhare of his time, from the 
united motives of duty and delight, to the amufement 
of his children. 

It 
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It will be objeded hj thofe, who pretend to have 
formed their ideaji of life ft^ a^ual obferratibn, tbat 
domeftic happineG, however pieafiog in defcrlptlon, 
}ike many a poetic dream, is but an alluring pldture, 
defigned by a good heart, and painted in glowing 
colours by a livery fancy. The conftant company, they 
urge, .even of thofe we love, occaiions an tniipidity. 
Inupidity grows into difguf^. Diiguft, long conti- 
nued, fours the ' temper. P'eevifhnefs is the natural 
confequence. The domeflic circle becomes the fcene 
of difpute. Mutual antipathy is ingenious in devifing 
mutual torment. Sullen filence or malignant remarks 
fill up every hour, till the arrival of a ftranger caufes 
a temporary reflraml, iCnd excites that good humour 
which ought to be difplayed among thole, whom the 
bonds of affe^on and blood h«9e already united. 

Experience, * indeed, proves that thefe remarks ave 
fbmetimes verified: But that there is much domefHc 
mifery, is no argument that there is no domeftic hap- 
pinefs, or that the mifery may not be removed. 

Natural flupidity, natural ill-temper, acquired ill- 
habits, want of education, illiberal manners, and a 
negledl of the common rules of dHcretion, will render 
every fpecies of ihtercourfe difagreeabte* Wheit thofe 
are/iiiiited by connubial ties, who were feparated by 
natural and inherent diverfitf, no wonder if that de- 
gree of happinefs, which can only refult from a proper 
union, k unknown. In the ferced alliance, which 
the poet of Vienufium mentions, of the ferpent with 
the dove, of the tygcr with the lamb, there can be no 
love. When we expatiate on the happinefs of the 
domeflic groupe, we prefuppofe that all who compofe 
It are originally aflimilated by affeftion, and are ftill kept 
in union by difcreet friendfliip. Where this is not the 
cafe, the cenfure inufl fall on the-difcordant difpofition 
of the parties, and not on the effential nature of family 
intercourfe. ' 

To form, under the diredtion of prudence, and by 
the impulfe of virtuous love, an early conjugal attach- 
ment, is one of the beft fecurities of virtue, as well as 
the moft probable means of happinefs. The duties,' 
which are powerfully called forth fey the relations of 
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hufband and father, are of that tender kind which in- 
spires gobdnefs and humanity. He who beholds a wo~ 
man whom he loves, and an helpleis infant looking vp 
to hinn for fupport, will not esSily be induced to in- 
dulge in unbecoming extravagance, or devote him- 
felf to indolence. He who has a rifme family to intro- 
duce into a vicious world, will be cautious of fetting a^ 
bad example, the contagion of which, when it pro- 
ceeds from parental authority, muft be irrefiftibly ma- 
lignant. Thus many who, in their individual and un- 
connefted ftate, would probably have fpeat a life not 
only ufeleis to others, but profligate and careleis inr^it- 
felf, have become ^valuable members of the commu- 
nity, and have arrived at a degree of moral improve- 
ment, to which they would not otherwife have at- 
tained. 

The contempt in which domeftic pleafures have in 
modem times been held, is a mark of profligacy. It 
is alfo a proof of a prevailipg ignorance of real enjoy- 
ment. It argues a defedt in tafte and judgment, as well 
as in morals. For the general voice of the experienced 
has in all ages declared, that the trueft happinefs is to 
be found at home. 


No. XLI. ON THE ILL EFFECTS OF RIDI- 
CULE, WHEN EMPLOYED AS A TEST OP 
TRUTH IN PRIVATE AND COMMON LIFE. 


HORACE once happened to fay with an air of 
levity, that ridicule was more efficacious in de- 
ciding difputes- of importance, than all the feverityof 
argument. Shaftelbury caught the idea"; ^hs^poved up- 
on it, and advanced the do£lrine, that ridicule is the 
teft of tmth. All thofe who poiTciTed one charafteriftic 
of man, in great perfeftion, risibility, "but who were 
flenderly furnifhcd with the other, rationality, adopted 
the opinion with eagernefs j for though to reafon was 
difficult, to laugh w§s ealy. 

The 
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The ftclmireTs of the graces were glad of (o pleafing a 
method of philoibphizing, and feized on it without 
examination. The/ who admitted it, were under a 
neceffity of (miling; and to iimley if not to laagh^ 
was allowed to be graceful by the great iegiilator of. 
decorum. 

The fpeculative opinions of ftudioUs men, however 
-erroneous, often afford them innocent amulement in 
their dofett, without diffiifing any malignant influence 
on the manners or happinefs of others. However inte- 
reding to the pbiloibpher may be the difputes con* 
cerning liberty and neceffity, or the nature of good and 
evil, tiiey attradt not the regard of thofe who are agi- 
tated in the bufy walk of life, by t]ie common purfuits 
of mtereCl and pleafure. The-m^taphyfician thinks his 
labours of great importance to the happine(s of man« ^ 
kind, and would be not a litde mortified to find, that 
in the great numbers who compdfe the community to 
which he belongs, and for whofe more immediate edi'- 
fication he confumes the midnight oil, a very fixiall 
part knows that there ever exided fuch men as Berkeley 
or Hume; and thr.t, if they knew> and could under- 
ftand their works, they would prefer the opportunity of 
earning a penny, or enjoying a good dinner, to all the 
advantage that ever could be derived from a convic-r 
tion that matter exided not, or that the old prlfciples 
of morals were erroneous. 

But though this may be true of thofe dodtrinal opi- 
nions, which are too abdradted for vulgar apprehen- 
fion, yet it will be foand, that there are fpeculative 
notions, whijch, as they require no great improvement 
of uoderdanding to be comprehended, are adopted as 
axioms as foon as propoied, and permitted to influence 
the conduct of life. He who is a convert to material- 
ifm, a doctrine of late unhappily recommended by vir- 
tuous and well-meaning writers, will certainljr lofe 
fbme redraints which operated favourably on his mo*- 
rals. It is true, the writer who thus gives it all the 
recommendation his fubtlety can lupply, though he 
ipeaks the. didtates of convidlion, is perhaps not appa* 
rently corrupted. But a reafonable caufe may be af- 
iigned for his ^fcaping the effedt of the poifon which 

he 
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•he beans about him. He is probably a man t)f letters ; 
leads a life remote from violent temptations ; has ac^ 
quired habits of virtue ; and, jjerhaps, from the prac- 
tice of reaibning and difputation, can maintain or ex*- 
plode opinions, which concern the moft important in- 
terefts of his fellow-creatures, with all the indifference 
of a by-ilander. But his opinions are plaufiblj fup- 
ported ; they are plealing to the lover of novelty ; they 
afford folid confolation to the vicious.; and they are 
read by ihofe who want a fan^ion for flagitious con- 
duct, who willi to be furniflied with arguments to makr 
profelytes to vice, and who are defirous of filencing 
the voice of confcience even by the fallacies of fophiftry. 
They are read by the young and the gay, as a fyftem of 
philofophy newly difcovered, which far furpaffes the aii- 
tiquated dodtrines of the received moralift, and as fa- 
vourable to thofe ideas, which <hey gladly embrace on 
the. expediency of unlimited indulgence.. 

That ridicule is an infallible criterion of truth, is an 
opinion, from its peculiar correfpondency to the taflc 
CI the greater part of mankind, much more prevalent, 
and therefbre more detrimental in the common inter- 

courfe of life. 

Men deftitute of delicacy, and that folid merit which 
is ufually accompanied wi^h diffidence, often rife to 
the Sghefl eminence, acquire the largefl fortunes, fill 
the nioft important offices, and give law to the fenti- 
ments as well as praftice of others. Thefe, judging 
from themfelves,' have no adequate idea of the dignity 
of huTpan nature, and the comparative perfection of 
which It is capable. They perhaps have been uni- 
formly vicious, yet have had the temporal reward of 
virtue; they have been ignorajit, yet have been ad- 
mired for their wifdom ; they have defpifed all the 
precepts of moral philofophy, and by dint of that ef- 
frontery which natural want of feeling infpires, have 
raifed themfelves to fame "and fortune. Bold through 
the natural piefumption of ignorance, and (till farther 
elated by fuccefs, by the flattery, by the attentions 
which are paid to the moft imdeferving profperity, 
they learn to laugh at all the feriocis part of the world, 

wh» 
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who are defrauding their genius, as it is called-in the 
rigid fervitude of a fanciful virtue. 

No wonder then that ridicule prevails in the lower 
orders ; for rank, fortune, and (pirit, without the leaft 
portion of learning and philofophy, are at any time 
able to raife a multitude of admirers, and to eftablifh 
a feftiion. When men, with very few other recom- 
mendations thaa the abience of modefty, become the 
leaders of a nation, a tafte for ridicule, or, in other 
words,, a malicious defire of levelling the exaltation of 
indigent virtue to the ftandard of worthlefs grandeur, 
will become general' among' all ranks. This taile^ 
which tends to vilify all that can adorn and ennoble a 
human creature, has been too common in every long- 
eftablifhed and corrupted community. He iQuft have 
remarked but little, who has not feen its baneful influ- 
ence in our own titnes and country. All the cardinal 
virtues, if the eflForts of certain grols fplrits could pre- 
vail, would be laughed out of countenance, and no fem- 
Uanoe of them be left amongft us but the unfubilantial 
and iniita ting phantom, h^odern honour. 

Let us trace the progrefs of fbme ingenuous youth, 
emerging from an uncornipted femlnary to his ftation 
in the a£tive world. In the retirements of ftudy, he 
has formed advantageous ideas of that life, on which 
he is now to enter. His heart glows with virtuous and 
benevolent purpofes. He has been reading of thofe le- 
gifiators, heroes, philofophers, patriots, who Aiine 
with luftre in the page of hiftory, and who derived all 
their fplendour from their virtue. He longs to emulate 
them. He values himfelf little on his birth or fortune, 
if he has them, but owns he feels a confcious dignity 
arifing from his acquirements, his learning, his com*- 
prehenfive views, his liberal and difinterefted Inten- 
tions. He loves fame, and hope's to acquire by deferv- 
ing it. 

Thus principled, fuppofe him introduced where his 
fortune leads him, among fome of the antient nobles 
of the land ; the hereditary or the eledted lawgivers of 
his country, aflembled at their uliial places of refort, a 
cockpit, a horfe -race, a chocolate-hpufe, or a water- 
ing-place. He is ftruck dumb with aftoniihment. He 

finds 
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finds be. has hilHerto dwelt on fairy grotind, where all 
was enchantment. The fanci^ icene is vanifhed. 
Me feels hirofelf aukward. His ^cconi^lifhments aVe 
either not underftopd, not valued, or haVe no oppor- 
tunities of difplay. At firft he is coldl^ neglected % 
and, at laft, when perfonal acquatntance has taken 
place, he is confidered as a novice, greatljr to be pi- 
tied for his limplicity, but who ttiay improve in lime. 
Some kind. inftru6tor undertakes the office, and em- 
ploys RiDitULE, as the moft efficacious method of fuc- 
ceeding in it. He finds it taeceflary to fubmit to fuch 
initiation, before he can be admitted upon equal terms. 
He yields, though not without a figh of regret, tc> 
think that he mtift diveft himfelf of all thofe fenti- 
anents, Ivhich he t)nte hoped would raife him to the 
nink of the worthies, whom he admired in books, an4 
cannot help lamenting that he muft fhidy degeneracy. 
Self-abafement is an eafy talk. He defcends from the 
invidious height of virtue, and is received with plea* 
fure by his relenting companions. In his turn, he 
learns to defpife what he once admired, and contri- 
butes by his advice and example to ftrengthen the for- 
midable phalanx of envious deriders. He becomes 
indeed what is commonly called a wit, that is, a joker, 
a buffoon, a fatirift, a mere man df the world, and 
perhaps is really fo much degraded by Contagion, as 
to judge thefe characters more valuable than that of 
the icholar, the good man, and the philofopher. He is 
no longer the man of virtue, but he is the man of fa- 
iliion, which he is taught to deem a nobler diftinc- 
tion. 

All the ufeful and amiable qualities, which fweeteA 
private and domeftic life,' have occafionally been put 
out of countenance by the prevalence of the do^nne> 
that ridicule is the teft of truth in common life. Con- 
jugal attachment and fidelity, filial regard, regular in- 
duftry, prudent oeconomy, nncerity in friendmip, deli- 
cate fcruples, 'benevolence and beneficence, have beeii 
deftroyed by the toretender to wit, who, from the ma-' 
Jignant feelings of envy, has been prompted to befto^^ 
on them fome ridiculous appellation. 

Vol. I. K Th« 
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The effed of ridicule cannot but be powerful amonif 
•the young and inexperienced. It is a remark oftea 
made, that the man. is found to degenerate from the 
-excellence which diftinguiihed him when a boj. In 
the walks of literary Hfe, inftances are frequent of 
thofe who, though thejr were the boaft of their fchool, 
appear with no fuperloritj of meiit, when they are ad* 
vanced to higher feminaries, ^or introduced into the- 
world. To ridicu]e» for the moft part, they owe their 
de^adation. Their pre-eminence excites the envy of 
their contemporaries, .who naturally endeavour^ to ob* 
fcure that luftre, which bums them with its blaze. 
They at firft value themfelves on thofe talents or ac- 
quifitions, of the worth of which their companions* 
• have no adequate conception. They are received at, 
their college with contempt. Their remarks are at-^ 
tended to with a fneer, and their folemntty, as a de- 
cent deportment is called, becomes the (iibjed of per- 
petual laughter. A nickname, the ufual production of 
envv, is appropriated to them. They are fhunned, 
as* involving their compsmions in their own abfurdlty 
aiid coniequent difgraCe. This laft is more than th.ey 
can bear. They lay afide the appearance of virtuous 
emulation, and the reality foon follows. They ftudi- 
cufly unlearn all that rendered them truly valuable; 
and, when. they have debafed themfelves to a certain 
pitch, they are received with open arms, and are united 
with their company by the (bong aflimilation of conge- 
nial natures. 

Grcnius, virtue, learning, are often diftinguiflied by; 
a delicacy of mind, which wears the appearance and 
produces the eiFeds of infirmity. They -are eafily over- 
ruled, if not convinced, • by the noify antagonift, who- 
makes up in clamour what he wants in argument, and 
gains the vidtory by dint of leathern lungs and nerves 
of iron, A horfe-laugh fet up by a circle of fox- 
hunters, would overpower ihe beft poet or philofopher 
whom the world ever admired.. The modeft Virgil 
£ould not (land the attacks of (coffiag ridicule; and 
wlfdom has ever fought the ihade, where the imperti- 
nence of the great or bttle vulgar feldom intruded. 

Cruel 
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Cruel as It is to diilrels fenfibility, and injuriotis to man^ 
kind to render worth contemptible, we often obferve 
perfons of charadler joining in the laugh againft mo- 
defty and merit. In the moment of focial enjoyment, 
we do not give ourfelves time to reflect on the confe- 
<}uence of our mirth ; and, perhaps, with kind intenti- 
ons of promoting convivial happlnefs, we often hurt the 
feelings and interefts of individuals, as well as the moft 
important ends of fociety. 

From the defire of furnilliing matter for converfation 
and fupporting its vivacity, ibme evils arife, which at 
firft view appear -to proceed from malignant caufes. * 
The tale of fcandal, though ulually (uppofed to be the . 
genuine effeCl of malevolence, is often produced hf 
thoughtlefs levity, and an unwillingnefs to (it in com- 
pany without fupplying a fhare of entertainment. The 
raillery, which* is fometimes played off with fucceis by 
the Aiallowen: yet boJdeft of the company, againft per- , 
Ibns of real merit, is not always the reiuk of a de- 
trading ipirit, but of a fondnels for coarle mirth, and 
"an inability to let flip thofe opportunities for indulging 
it, which genius and learning, from an inattention to 
trifling accompHfliments, are frequently thought to 
fiipply. 

To be cheerful is indifpenfably neceflary to the mu- 
tual participation of the plealiires of fociai intercourfe. 
To be merry, if it is often defirable, is not always necel^ 
lary. Let mirth however be uncontrouled, while it is 
tempered with the wifdom not to hurt thofe who de- 
ferwe carefles and reward ; and not to fully the dignity 
and wound the feelings of unaffected virtue by the wan- 
ton failles of buffoonery. 

Before I leave this fubjed, I would willingly obviate 
one error. Great laughers are uAially called good-na*^ 
tured. I believe they are often particularly proud and 
malicious ; for there is no method of gratifying pride 
tind malice more effectually than by ridicule. 
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'No. XLII. ON THE ILL EFFECTS OF PROV- 
ING BY ARGUMENT TRUTHS ALREADY 
ADMITTED. IN A LETTER. 


SIR. 

I HAVE rea&n to thick, that I inHerited from na- 
ture a plain underftanding, without anj preteniions 
to the vivacity of genius. I am grateful to my parents, 
that it was. cultivated in that common way which guides 
through the beaten path of life, and leads not to thole 
eccentricities, which, for the moft part, teiminate in 
mifery. 

I was deftined to a mercantile life, and my educa- 
.^ion was therefore confined to writing, arithmetic, and 
a little elementary Latin acquired at the grammar* 
fchool. With my fteadinefe of conduft, there Jwas 
little difficulty in acquiring a competency in the trade 
in which I was fettled by my father. As I had no fa- 
jnil/, and was free, from avarice and ambition, ^ retired 
early from the fmoke and hurry of the town to ,a fweet 
littlef- Houfe and garden on the borders of I^ing- 
foreft. , ' __ 

A ftate of total inaftlon both of body am} ^iind, I 
found lefs tolerable than the conftant buftle of a town 
iife. To my garden I had recourle for exercife. For 
rural fports I was unqualified, as 1 had never fired a 
gun nor mounted a horfe. My garden, however, 
amufed me fufficlently, contributed to confirm my 
health, and, at the fame time, induced a contemplative 
turn. This led me .to feek, in^ books, a fupply for the 
lofs of that fucceflion of obje6ls, which had fo long foli- 
cited and engrofled my attention in the great ftiefets of 
the capital. 

The particular courfe of reading into which I un- 
fortunately fell, might have proved hurtful, had I not 
been difcreet enough to corredl its tendency in time. 
At befty it only ferved to &U up tbofe hours, which 

mighty 
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might, indeed, have been more agreeably and moiib 
nfefiiliy employed. 

I had received all the notions ufnallj inftilled by pa^- 
rental' authority, with implicit belief. I was told that 
there was one God, and I believed it, for I {aw his-' 
works around me« I embraced revealed religion in all 
its parts, with the fame evidence of conviction with 
which rbclieved the fun to exift in the heavens, whei) 
I beheld its radiance^ and felt its warmth. I faw and 
believed the difference between right and wrong, vice^ 
and virtue, juftice and injuftice, as ftrongly as th« 
difference between black and white, and fweet and bit- 
ter. I never dreamt of callmg in' queftion the authen- 
ticity of the fcriptural writers; the dodlrine of the irr- 
nity, the diviiiityof our Saviour, the immateriality and 
immortaHty of the human ibul, and the refurre^ion of 
the bbdjr. When I repeated the creed, I fpoke with •. 
the lame confidence of undoubting convidlion, as wheiv 
P afTerted the truth of a fadt, of which I had ocular de- 
monftration. The fteady light of common fenfe, K^- 
gether with parental authority, had hitherto guided 
Bie, and ] haid been humble enough to follow its d^ 
re^ons. 

If wa9 now-at-Mft that I perceived the firil fliadow* 
of' a doubt on diele fubje6ts', and it was caii fed by tho 
following ' circumfls^nces; In coll^dting my little li- 
brary, I often met with books entitled Proofs and De- 
mondrations of thoie important points, on which I en- 
tertained not a iingle idea of uncertainty ; but T was 
now naturally led to conclude^ that thole things were 
not indifputably evident, of which lb many laboured 
proofs were continually offered to the public notice. 
My curiofity was railed, and I began td-^ufpe^, that 
it was owine to my limplicity alone that I had hitherto 
received, without proof, all 'thofe dodh-ines, of which 
the world feemed to require the moft powerful defence, 
and confirmations infinitely repeated. 

The bare appearance of an attempt to prove opinions 
which I had ever conlidered as wanting no other proof 
than the firft ftrong decilions of common fenfe, ihook 
the liability of my convi6tion. Hitherto my days had 
hoea tranquil and fecuie. All my ptincipies in m#- 

ralityy 
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lality and religion hzd been planted in infancj, and 
Had taken root deep and ftrong. My underftanding 
bad not been adtively ingenious enough to overturn 
thofe fyftems of my forefathers, which had led them 
through the ways of piety to peace. But I now found 
my. happinefs bbgin to totter, as my principles began to 
be undermined. 

In the books which were every day offered for the 
C.onverfion of fceptics, for refuting atheifts, for proving 
chriftianity, for demonftrating that there is a ditference 
between good and evil, ,for aflerting, that there is fome 
effential Tuperiority in the human nature over the ani- 
mal, I found no remedy in my unfettled ftate ; but, on . 
the contrary, an increaling tendency to univerfal fcepti- 
cifin. The ingenious authors of fuch treatifes find it 
neceflary to raife obje^ions, in order to remove them, 
and to give a degree of weight and folidity to the argu- 
. ments of their adveriaries, that the weight and folidity 
of their own vi£torious arguments may be rendered more 
confpicuous and more honourable. 

The books of the obje^ors I Ihould never have 
read, nor fhould I have known any thing of their ob- 
jedtions, had I not been enfnared into an acquaintance 
wilh the enemies of truth by the ill-judged conduct of 
her friends. HereHes and errors long forgotten and 
exploded were revived by thefe, merely to difplay 
their ingenuity in refutation. Sometimes, through the 
weakneis of their judgment, they gave advantage to fb- 

J)hiftry ; and, by throwing with a feeble hand a point- 
efs dart, encouraged a defeated foe to refume new 
courage. 

Even in the moft ji|dicious apologies for thofe doc- 
trines which I thought wanted no apology, though tbe 
arguments were conclufive, I did not perceive that my 
conviction was ftrengthened ; but, on the contrary, 
that it was in fbme degree lefs clear than before I had 
received argumentative demonftration. My idea of the 
truth was at firfl fimple, and proportionaoly evident ; 
but when that idea was connedted with a long chain pf 
arguments, my underflanding could not To readily 
comprehend it with all its additional appendages. 
There is^a degree of abftrad^ion in piofotind writings, 

'which 
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VhicK is necfeflarify attended with a little obfcurity* 
*And. hence it happens that illuftrations, a»^ they are* 
called, of important truths, are ibmetimes the onljrcir- 
cuinftances which involve them in darkneis. 

Whatever complaints have been made againft the 
prevalence of infidelity in this age, and however true 
that may be of the higher or diffipated orders, it is yet' 
<6ertain, that the chriftian religion is implicitly received 
by the greater part of the community. Though .their 
vpra^tice, from the infirmity of human nature, is fel- 
idom correfpondent with their principles, yet they are 
far from the chara6ter of fpeculative infidels. It is at 
leaft highly probable, that all who frequent the efta- 
Wiflied churches are chriftians. It has therefore been 
matter of juft furprife, that a great number of the mod* 
ingeniotis divines fhould enter the pulpit, as if they 
•were to convert a congregation of heathens or deifts. . 
iTo prove, by a great variety of laboured arguments, . 
the exigence of God, is furely unneceflairy before an - 
audience, whofe convention in a church is a proof that 
they already believe it. It can have littlli other effedt 
than to lull them afleep, or to fuggefl fcruples inftead ' 
<>f i^moving them. For it is certain, that not Jialf 
thofe argutneAts in flfpport of fcepticifm have ufuially, 
faitofl whhin the notice of the common hearer, which 
%t^ for the moft part adduced in the pulpit, in order ■ 
to be refuted, by a fubtile difpptant in divinity. A, 
few good treat! fes might properly enough be written 
iy the truly able, to Ihew the fophiftryof a deiftical ' 
author, and then he and his lucubrations might be 
fuffered tci pais on to'obhvion; whither they would 

flide with a rapid courie, if they were not impeded 
y the irnprudent interference of thofe, who, if they, 
tore (ihcere andconfiftent, muft wifli to accelerate their 
_ txtin6tipn« * 

Neither polemical, controverfial, doctrinal, nor (yf- 
tematical divinity, feems well calculated to anfwer the 
important ends of true religion. The ends of true 
religion are all friendly and benign. But peace, be- 
nevolence, and purity of heart, are, I believe, not at 
ail promoted in thofe many volumes of theology, which 

have 
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liave owed their origin to controyerfy, and to logical 
and metapjiyfical remienaent« They originate in pride, 
and terminate in acrioionj. 

One mighty indeed, almoft venture to pronounce it 
ft judgment on the temerity and the prefUmption of 
;pQan, that fcarcely any philofopher has diflinguiihed 
himfelf by thoie fpecuktions, which were never de- 
figned to fall within the fphere of the human intelle^ 
without ftarring fome notion, abiiird enough to render 
his memory ridiculous. Berkley, one of the authors 
on whom 1 was fo unfortunate as to &I1, and w-hofs 
ienfe anti virtue I venerate, appeared to me an objed 
of ridicule> however ingenioufly he had demonftrated 
to me the non -exiftence of matter. I happened to 
meet with. him foon after I had been reading an au^or 
who had proved, fo far at leaft as that my poor under* 
ftandin^ could not refute him, that the human ibul waa 
material, and periihed at death. Between them both 
I found I was, on a fudden, deprived of both my ibul 
and body, withoi^t any feniible lo(s or detriment in ei*- 
iher. I was tempted to exckimj Oh^ the foolUhneis of 
vain philofophy \ 

Convinced at laft that common ienft^ or that fliart 
and fpecies of underilanding, which nature has be^ 
ftowed on the greater part of men^ is, when compe- 
tently improved, the faieft guide to certainty and hap* 
pineis, I have laid afide proofs, demonftrations, and 
illluftrations of all matters fufficiently proved, demon* 
ftrated, and illuftrated to the humble mind, by their 
own internal evidence. And however the learned and 
the difputatioqs may amufe themfelves in morals and 
religion with fine-fpun fubtilties, I ihall reft fatisfied 
with the coarfer notions of niy forefathers,, and make 
the fcriptural rule the rule of my thoughts and anions 
— To do juftly, to love mercy, -and to walk humbly 
;VithmyGod. 
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Na XLIIL ON THE NECESSITY OF •TEM-* 
PER ANCE TO THE* HEALTH OF THE MIND.^ 

TH E advantages which ariie, from regulating the 
feveral appetites, to the health' of the bodjs, . 
have been too repeatedly infixed upon to require any 
farther animadveriion. The prefent nemarks iliall b^ 
confined to temperance of diet in particular, and to 
the advantages which accnie from it to the health of 
the mind. 

How far the intelleflual faculties are connected with 
the animal ceconomy, is a difquilition which rather 
belongs to the natural philofopher than to the moralift. 
The experience of every individual muft convince him 
of their alliance, fo far as that the mind and the body 
fympathize in all the modlBcations of pleafure or of 
pain. 

One would imagine, that the ftoical apathy was- 
founded on a notion of the independence of the mind 
on the body. According to this philofophy, the 
mind may remain, a&^ it were, an unconcerned fpec- 
tator, while the body undergoes the moil excruciating 
torments: but the moderns, however difpofed to be 
fioics, cannot help being a little afflicted by a fit of the 
gout or ftone. 

If the mind fuffers with the body in the violence of 
pain, and acutenefs of difeafe, it is ufually found to ' 
recover its wonted ftrength when the body is reftored to 
health and vigour. 

But there is one kind of fympathy, in which the 
mind continues to fufffer even after the body is relieved. 
When the liftleft languor, and the naufeoustfaticty of- 
recent excefs is gradually worn off, the mind ilill con- 
tinues for a while to feel a burden, which no efforts 
can remove ; and to be furrounded with a cloud, which 
time only can diiSpate. 

Dida^ic authors, who have undertaken to prefcribe 
rults for the ftudent in his purfuit of knowledge, fre- 

K 5 quentJ/^ 
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quent]^ infifl on a regularity and abftinence in the arti- 
cles of food and wtne. It is, indeed, a fhiitlefs la- 
bour to him at increaling the ftock of ideas, and im- 
proving the powers of penetration; without a iln^ ob- 
lervance of the laws of Temperance. 

It has been remarked, that the founders of colleges, 
•who fpared no expence in the embellifhment of the 
buildings, have not btfen fo liberal in providing food 
for the inhabitants. Perhaps thbfe no leis judicious 
•than pious patrons of learning were fenlible of the uti- 
lit/ of frequent failing and temperate meals, in pro* 
moting literary, as well as moral and religious im- 
provement. Nature's wants they took care to fatisfy,. 
and Nature wants but little. 

Horace, in a fatire in which he profeiHidly enume- 
rates the advantages of Temperance, obferves, with a 
beautiful energy of expreflion^ " that the body, over- 
charged witkthe excefs ot yefterday, weighs down 
tHe mind together with iifelf, and fixes to the earth 
that panicle of the divine fpirit." 
. That Aurora is a friend to the Mufes, is alraoft pro- 
verbial, and, like all thofe aphorifms which are found* 
cd on experience, is a juft nemark ; but, if an ade- 
quate caufe were to be affigned for this elFeft, I know 
not whether it might not juftly be attributed as much 
to faftin?, as to the refrefhment of deep. The 
emptinefs of the ftomach it is which tends to give to 
the underftanding acutenefs, to the imagination vigour, 
and to the memory retention. 

It is well known, that the principal meal of the 
ancients was the fupper; and it has been matter of 
furprife that they, whofe wildom was fo generally con- 
fpicuous in the feveral inftitutions of common life, 
iliould adopta practice which is now univerfally efteem- 
cd injurious to health. It is however not unreafonable' 
to fuppofe, that they were unwilling to clog their intel- 
Jedts by fatisfying the cravings of hunger m the day- 
time*, the feafon of bufinels and detiberatlon, and chole 
rather to indulge themfelves iji the hour of natural 
fcftlvity, when no care remained, but to retire from 
the banquet to the pillow. . 

No. 
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No. XLIV, ON CONCISENESS OP STYLE IJf 
WHITING AND CONVERSATION. 


y\ Celebrated FreHck writer, remarkable for- cow- 
X?V cisEi*«34 OF' STYLE, ill a letter to a fn^nd whi<^ 
.Be had made^ rather longer than ufeal,- ^p<3/k)gizes fpr 
its prpHxity, by fayhig, that he had not time to wrife - 
u {hotter, " . •• ' - 

' Tola/ much in Tew words is certaml^ a great - 
excellence, and^t the lame timfe a great difficulty fn » 
compofition. The mind naturally dwells on a ftrong 
conception, views it op, every fide, and exprefles its ' 
variety of lights in >as great a variety of words; but 
the amj>li6cation of a fentence, though it may add to 
its perfpicuity, frequently diminiihes its force ; as th© 
fcattered fun beams diffufe ^only a gentle heat, but are 
able to burn when collected in the focus. ' 

Brevity of expreffi^n is Sometimes the mark of con- 
icioifs dignity and virtue. It was manlinefs of fenti- 
ment, and haughtinefe oS. (bul^ which gave rife to the 
laconic ftyle. W hen the tyrant of Macedon menaced 
the Lacedemonians, the anfiver they returned was com- 
gt:i(cd in thefe few words : *' Dionyfiiis is at Corinth.'* 
To underftand which, it is neceflTary to call to rfiind, . 
•that Drdnyfius, tyrant of Sicily, had been dethroned 
by his people, and compelled to earn his bread by fet- 
ting up a little fchool at Corinth. Such a document, . 
exprefled in fo brief a manner, muft have ftruck the 
mind with more force than the laboured periods of an « 
ifocrates, or the diffulion of a Cicero. » 

It is well known, that Salluft was an enemy to the ' 

treat orator of Rome.. OnJe would' almoft imagine, . 
ora the difference of their ftyle^ that the diiagreement 
extended to matters of tafte and literature. Salluft al- 
•ways labours to exprefs his ideas in the feweft words. 
Cicero delights in amplification. It has been iaid^ 
however, that a man of true tafte would rather have 

wrilteii 
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written that beautiful parallel between Cato and Cx« 
far, than all the Philippics. 

Many critics have employed their talents in making 
comparifons between Demofthenes and TuUy» All- of 
tliein agree in attributing to the former concifenelsy 
and to the latter diflfuiion : and according to this judg- 
ment, they have not heiitated to give the preference to 
the Athenian. The concife vehemence of Demofthe- 
nes carried all before it by violence ; the prolixity of 
Cicero gained ground by the foft arts of iniinuation. 
The efied of the former was fudden and irrefiftible* 
that of the latter, weak and dilatory. 

In the Jenmement of a modern tragedy, we find the 
heroes and heroines exprelFrng their grief in pompous 
declamation. But, notwithftanding the a6tor mouths 
out his plaints in all the grandeur of lengthened perir 
ods, and with all the vehemence of ftudied a^ion^ the 
audience frequently fit unmoved, and are more dif- 
pofed to fbiile than to weep. In the OEdipus Tyraxi- 
nus of Sophodes, Jocafta, when ihe difcovers her own 
and her huiband*s (ituation, * as deplorable as can well 
be conceived,, immediately retires from, the ftage, re- 
peating only thefe words — ^ Alas ! alas ! wretched 
•♦ man that thou art — this on^y I can fay to thee — 
** henceforth^ for ever filent." Corneille would have 
put, at lead, fifty monotonous lines into her mouth, 
without half the efFe6t. 

Miiitary harangues derive their chief beauty from an 
expreflive brevity. Livy abounds with fbort fpeeches, 
confifling of hardly more than half a dozen words, in 
which Generals animated their fbldiers to rufh on to 
danger and death. But ancient hifliory fcarcely affords 
any inftance more driking than that of a French king, 
who thus addreiled his men immediately before an at- 
tack — ^* I am your General — y6u are Frenchmen— 
** there are the enemy." 

Goncifenefs of narration, whether in writing or in 
fpeaking, is a mark of truth. To introduce a multi- 
tude of proofs and afleverations, is tacitly to confeis, 
that what i& faid ftands in great need of corroboration. 
One of our Engliih fefts, which profeiTes a lingular 

love 
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love of tru& and plaift-de^bg*. ha$ s^Imofi: made it a 
tenet of their religion to ufe po othi^r words in denying, 
or aflerting) than the (ingle pardde^ of negation and 
afihrmation : and, a poet- of antiquity remarks, that 
many promi&s and profeffions^, inAead of Arengtheo!- 
ins, weaken our belief* . ; < ' . • 

They who have travelled* ,kn6w that the Frenchman, 
in the profiiiibn of his poKtenefs, makes many, dffisfs 
which he espe^wili be refuied.; and fhould you really 
fbtnd in need of t£f acffiftaiste. It- is: a- doubt whether he 
will give himfelf much trouble to alleviate your dj- 
ftreis, or difentangie>yofit ^Oibai^Tailhieiit : but ^ £ng- 
lifhman will c^O; you a piece of f^rvice fecr/etly, and be 
diftreifed with the expreflioBs of your gratitude. The 
former yrilT overwhelm you with profeiHons of friend- 
fliip, without the leaft real regard ; the latter will be 
fmijy and at the iame time go all lengths in foothing 
your forrows and relieving your wants. 

Bluntnefs is faid to be one of the charadlerlftics of 
the Englifli) and is allowed, to be a natural conle- 
queikce of their iincerity. Whe^ it does not degene- 
rate to rufticity, it is not unpleafing. 

But the good effects of brevity and concifeneis, are 
not to be found only in writing and converfation. There 
is fomething analogous to them in the arts of painting 
and fculpture. There is a concealment and ihading, 
which fets oiF more beautifully, and difplays more 
clearly, than an, open, an undilguifed, a glaring re<- 
prefentation. Timanthes took for the fubjeft of a 
pi^ure, the facrifice of Iphigenia at Aulis. He gave 
a degree of grief to the (pe€tators, proportionate to the 
nearnefs or diftance or their relation to the lovely 
^vi6Um. Thus he had exhaufted the paffion before he 
came to the father, and, at a lofs to exprels a fufficient 
anguifli, he reprefented the difcohfolate parent con- 
cealing his face m the folds of his garments. 

Were the caufes of the pleaiing and powerful efFe6b 
of concifeneis to be inveftigated, one of them might 
perhaps be found to be the pleafure which a reader, 
or fpe£tator, takes in haying fomething left for hispwn 
fagacity to difcover. The mind greedily fnatches at a 
hint, and delights to enlarge upon it ; but frigid is the 
employment of attending to thofe productions, the 

authors 


ftlrtliors of which hftve* Ifibcm^ed e^eiy tmng into fndi 
peHpicuity, that the obftrv«Jr has iothing to do biit 
oarely to looki)n. 'fhrags may be too olSvious to ex- 
cite attention. The (un, the imbon, and the ftars, 
roif over our heads every day withoiit attraSHng our 
notice ; -but we furvey with eager cuiioiity, a cpmet, 
ma ecltpfe, or aA^y other extraordinary phsnomenon b 
nature. 


No.XLV. ON THE CHAR ACTER'AND STYLE 
OF PLINY THE yOUNOER. 


THE character of PtiNT the younger, in what- 
ever light it is viewed, is pleafing. The ele- 
gance of his writings refulted frotii the habitual ele- 
gance of his -mind^ Confi^dered as a naan of letters, 
and a man of the world, he may be^ ikid, more thsfn 
any of the ancients, to defer ye the epithet of Aff^ 
accofttplijhfd.' 

h has indeed heen objected, that his letters are too 
elaborate. Eafe, the chara^^riftic of the epiftolary 
%1e, is faid to be facrificed to ftudied ornament : but 
it ihould be remembered by the cenfurers of Pliny, 
that there are beauties of art, as well as <>f nature : 
and: that art, even when mifplaced, may produce an 
agreeable work, as nature may bring forth fomething 
anomalous, which, though termed a monfler by the 
naiuralifts, may yet be oeautiful. The perufal of 
Pliny's letters excites a pleafure more iimilar to that 
which arifes from a view of antelegant parterre, than 
to that which is derived, from contemplatmg the rtiddr 
beauties of uncultivated natwe. 

Pliny is amOn^ thofe few ancient authors, who have 
been tranflated mto Englifli without lofing much of 
their original grace. Lord Orrery and Mr. Melmoth 
feem to have reiembled him in their manners, as well 
as in their ftyle. The ta(k was natural to them, fOr 
while they exprefled their author's ideas, they appear 
to hav^ expreiT^d th^ur pwn. Both the tranHations have 
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uDComnion merit ^ and, if a prefereiice be given to 
Melmoth's, it muil at -tlue. fame time be acknowledged, 
.that a very great ihare of pr aiie is due to that of Lord 

Orrery- ' ' ^ i 

The panegyric, of Trajsm has, Jike the epjftles, been 
cenfured as ftifF, laboured, and afiGe^d;-biit if the- 
beauties of the compofition xran excufe the appearance 
.of labour in the epifUes^ ^ -wkk mpch' greater reaibn 
ought they to juftify it in* a &rmal oratiiiii. At an 
advanced period of literature, when tafte becomes too 
capricious and depraved to endTH*^ the graces of nature 
and finiplicity, there is no refburce left for an author 
.who would ac€piire popukriiy, but to labour in the 
hivention of ingenious thoughts, jand in l3eftowing on 
his productions the niceft polifli . of art. Panegyrical 
pieces of eloquence are commonly of all others the mod 
diflicult, becaufe their {vbj^&s are Commonly of all 
others the moft barren. What nsay be faid in praife of 
any man, mayufnaily be comprehended in (cw words, 
if naked truth and unembelllnied. ia6t$ are reprefented. 
Whenever, therefore, it is: rec^nwl, by the ceremonies 
of a public folemnity, to expatiate on the virtues of 
particular peribns, the orator foon finds himfelf under 
a neccffity of fupplying the deficiency 'of matter, by 
ingenious turns and laboured ornaments. 

•The compoliliont of Pliny, are not likely to pleafe 
the common or fiifierficial reader. Sounding periods, 
and anicnated. ezpreiiions, are required by the vulgar, 
rather than the lefs obvious beauties of correftnefs and 
refinement. The paffions and the imagination of thofe, 
whofe intellects and judgment are weak, are often 
ftrong and lively. Their mental appetite, like their 
corporeal, unaccu-lomed to delicacy, learns to prefer 
coarfe viands to the dainties of luxury. An unculti- 
vated mind perhaps feeb,' at leaft, an equal pleafure 
from the rude ballad of am idnerant finger, with that 
which arifes to an improved tafte from the poHihed 
pieces of a Horace, or an Anacreon. It is, therefore, 
no derogation from the merits of Pliny, that he is not 
univerfally admired. His elegance is too fubtile and 
refined for the vulgar eye. 

Though 
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Thougti great geniiis' maf be. difplajed in hewing 
even a rou^h ftatue, or inil^tching an iroperfed pic- 
ture ; yet< the judicious connoifleur will always feel a 
pleaiure in examining thoie works of fculpture or 
painting, which have received the hi^heft poliih, and 
have been finiflied with the niceft traits of the pencil. 
Such writers as Homer andJ^hakefpeare I muft admire 
with all their imperfedbna on their heads; but yet, 
as imperfections are not of themfelves* laudable, it is 
fitrely confident with reafon to admire thoie alfo, who, 
like rliny, are even painfully folicitous to avoid them. 
Longinusy with all the ardour of genius, prefers faulty 
eminence to faultlels mediocrity ;> but yet neither he, 
nor any other fenfible critic, has pronouaced corredtneis 
a fault. 

It is poffible that the judgment may approve, while 
the heart and iraaginatioa rems^in unaffe^ed. But we 
read to be moved,, to 'be entertained, to be delighted. 
Mere approbation is a frigid fentiment. An animated 
work, therefore^ which excites warm emotions, at- 
tended with occafional difguft, is read in preference to 
another, which is. infipid, thougl^ corred, and dull, 
though judicious. But where genius is united with 
corred tafte, the judgment, the heart, and the ima- 
gination are at once fully (atisfied. Such a combination 
exifted in • the minds of Pliny and Addifbn. It muft 
indeed be remarked, to the honour of Addiibn, that 
he is far more natural than Phny. He has all the ele- 
gance of the polite Roman, without the afFeCbition. 

" The elegance of Pliny's manners," fays Melmoth, 
** adds force to the mod intereiting, at the &me time 
" that it enlivens the mod common, fubjeds. But the 
^' polite and fpirited turn of his EpifUes is, by no 
*^ means, their principal recommendation: they re- 
ceive a ^ much nigher value, as they exhibit one of 
the mod amiable and animating characters in all 
antkj[uity. Pliny's whole life feems to have been 
" employed in the exercife of every generous and 
•* fecial affection." Who then, I a(k, will not forgive 
the blemifhes of his wridngs, efpecially as they are 
furrounded with fo much beauty ? 

No. 
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No. XLVL ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF EM- 
BELLISHING COMPOSITION WITH HAR- 
MONIOUS PERIODS, AND WITH OTHER 
JUDICIOUS ORNAMENTS. 


THE laborious antiquary, fln4 the dull compiler, 
are commonly contented with a book, however 
unadorhed and uninterefting, if it aflPords informatioiu 
The flow«r& of rhetoric they delpife as meretricious 
artifices ; and .the graces of ftyle they negledt as con- 
juri buying more to embeiMflimeat than to Cblidity. \ 

But the majority of readers are neither able nor de- 
£rous to overcome that propenitty to be pleafed, whick 
they derive from nature. Befkies aa underftanding to 
conceive, an imagination to invent, and a memory to 
retain, they have an ear finely (ufceptible of all the 
umiic of modulated periods. CompoiitioAs.not addrefled 
.10 the latter as well* as to the fomiei of thefe faculties^ 
they may reject as defeSive. The fined reafoning, and 
the mod ajiimated oratory, are attended ta with difguflr, 
when accompanied with diicord. Istrinfic merit may 
excite approbation^ but external ornament is neceflary 
to give pleafure. An accurate fyflem, or a well-aur* 
thenticated hiftory, however rugged the ftyle, is valuable 
as a colle6tioH of materials 1 but cannot claim the title 
of a perfect compofition, till it is poliftied to fuch a 
decree of fmoothne& or brilliancy. as the fpecies of 
writing feems to require. 

In the rude ages of literature, the mkd acquielcet 
in iblid fenfe. expreffed in unharmonious di^on. Aa 
Ennius among the Ron>ans, and a Shakefpeare amqng 
the modems, is admired for juilneis and fublimity (h 
conception, though the ilyle be rugged and difcord* 
ant. The novelty of the firft literary productions cauies 
fo ftrong a pleafure in the reader's mind, that he 
can perceive nothing wanting te complete his fatisfac- 
tioo. Hi; ear is m&accufiomed to tuneful meafures» 

and. 
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and, (or want of better exaniples, feels a pleafure arifing 
from the faariheftiiUinben.-Tli»&^e viitgar Men with 
delight to the rude notes of a ballad-iinger ; while the 
refined ear of a connoiflenr in* muAc cannot be foQthed 
but with the ibft w^bling of an Italian. 

Biit (ucceeding writers find it neceflary, if they liope 
forreaderii to adopt graces linknov^n to their prede- 
.ceflbrs. They find 'it diflicXrft to idd' nov€ky to, the 
patter; becaufe, in the courfe_of a few ages, every 
fubjeft is fi-equently treated, and confequently loon ejc-- 
.Jiaufted. iSjuematical writings ^muft often, &om their 
very nature, contain nearly the &me thoughts^ eon* 
jieded in a fiaiilar manner. In [all kinds of compcK 
fitiojiy which either from their particular nature, or 
^om their having been before difcuilied, admit- of no 
additional invention, if novelty is necefiary^ it myft be 
■intheftyle, and not in the- matter; Ahauthoc, who 
cannot add any thing new to the philofbpfay of a Ba- 
con or a Newton, may yet deliver their thoughts in 
iiich a nianner, and refine their beauties with fuch or* 
-namehts of diftion, that his works may be more read 
than thofe of the inventors, from whom they were de- 
rived. Fonteneile and Le Pluche have been univer- 
lally ftudiedj white the fources^from which ^heyxitew, 
the works of Bacon and Boyle, are often left a prey to 
sooths and w<^m^ 'in iome defer ted library. 

The books which have united delight' with inftnic* 
tion, have alwa)[s furvived thofe which had no other 
aim than real* utility. Dulisefs only can pore over the 
uninterefting page where nothing is offered to (00th 
the ear, and flatter the ima^nation; Such fhidy re^ 
iembles-a jputney- over gloomy de^rts, where no fun* 
beam cheers the way, no holpitable door invites, no 
eni^hai)ting profped alteriates the paiir of fatigue. Ne- 
cellity alone can urge the* traveller over barren tracib* 
and fnow-topt mountains ; but he treads with rapture 
along the fertile vales of thofe happier cHmes, where 
every brbcwB is perfume, and eVery fcene a pi^re^ 
Hence in the repofitories of literature, we obferve, 
that bulky tomes, replete with the profoundefl erudi- 
tion, are left untouched on dufty fhelyes^ wftfl^ the \ 
more fugerficial, j«t more pleafing^ produftions are | 
* - ' perufed 
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perufed with delight, and committed to meibory by 
repetition. It is indeed a melancholy refledtion, that 
thofe immenfe works, of learning, which coft the la- 
bour of a life, which were produced by many an ach- 
ing head and palpitating hearty and by which their 
authors hoped to acqtiire immortality, are at kft con- 
figned to oblivion^ becaufe external beauty is not jinited 
with intrinfic value. 

Every fpecies of compofition has fome end in view, 
which if It does not accompli 1I1, it fails fhort of due 
perfection. The end of all hiftorical, rhetorical, and 
poetical works, is to pleafe as well as to inftru^. If 
either of thefe does not comprehend every mode of 
pleaiing which is confident with its kind, it is faulty* 
Upon this plea, the advocates for rhyme, in Engliih 
verfe, reft their argument. Rhyme, fay they, judi- 
cioufly condudled, gives an additional^ power of pleaf^ 
ing to the natural inherent charms of poetry. It is 
not to be rejected as a go thic ornament, invented by 
monki(h barbarifm,. and continued by a bigotted ad- 
herence to cuftom ; but is to be adopted and admired 
as an improvement even on^claific verfiBcation* In the 
hands or a Dryden, or a Pope, it fooths the ear with 
a melody hardly excelled by a Virgil ; and though no 
judicious critic can join Voltaire in ceniuring Shake- 
fpeare for not adopting rhyme (becaufe rhyme is abfiird 
in converfation, whether dramatic or convivial), yet 
CLvery one muft allow, that the poems of Pope would 
lofe much of their beautj fhould they be deprived 
of rhyme, even though the fubjedt matter were not to 
undergo the leaft variation. . We ihould indeed 6nd, as 
Horace fays on another occaiion, the fcattered lin^bs of 
a difmembered poet, but we fhould infallibly loie ail 
thofe graces which refult from melody. The bare 
matter, however jufl the thoughts and forcible the rea- 
, foning, would not give the author the reputation of a 
great poet. The fame remarks . may be transferred to 
profaic compofition. We ihallieldom liften, unlefs the 
ear is charmed, while the mind is convinced. 

One mav compare writing to building. It is not 
enough to oring the ftone from the quarry, and form it 
into a regular pile, in the rude ftate in which it was . 

produced 
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produced by nature. It may, indeed, howerer rough 
and unfhapen, afford a ihelter m neceflity, and ferve 
all the purpofes of common ufe; but will not ftrike the 
eye of a paflenget. with wonder, till the chifel ii> the 
tnafter's hand ihall have called forth each latent beanty, 
added the feftoon and the Corinthian foliage, and unked 
"grace with ftrength. 

To prove how naturally we arc attached to modu- 
lated compofition, we may remark, that riie 6rft worb 
ef the moft celebrated writers were poetical. The fa- 
culty of unagination k the earlieft that difplays itfelf 
in the human mind. The ardour' of youths too wild 
to be reftrained by frigid rules, loves to indulge in all 
the licence of poetry { but as the reafoning powers 
vipen, they are enaHed to-eontroul the failles of fancy, 
which, perhaps, of itfelf gradually grows ehafter and 
snore correct At this advanced perioii, the mind de- 
scends from the heights of poetry to profe. But it in- 
fenfibly and unavoidably communicates fome of the 
graces of the art whicn it has relinquiAied, to that 
which it afiumes. A vein of poetical ore will be diA 
cemed not oaly in the thought, but in the ftyle; 
which, though it will' not 6dl into the fault of real me- 
tre, will necei&rily How m fuch cadence as^ a poetical 
ear ihall dicbite and approve. 

Unlearned readers feldom attend to the beauties of 
harmonious compodtion. If they are pleafed with it, 
they Iknow not whence their pleafure arifes. Attentive 
to the mattes rather than the manner, they wonld, 
perhaps, think an author but ill employed, who (hoM 
write a long treatife on the art of turning a period. 
They would be furprifed t(y be informed, that one of 
the ancfent critics has acquired a great reputation by 
writing on an art which is converfant in found, rather 
than in fenfe, and which is therefore, in their opinion* 
unimportant. Dionydus of Halicamaifus, hawever,, 
owes more pf his reputation to his Treatife on the- 
Stru^ure of Words, than to any other of his works. 

Nor has the art been, confined to fpeculative critics; 

for Cicero, a pradtical rhetorician, has attributed an 

efficacy to the harmony of periods, which experience 

only can prove to be real. A. fentence of non^^re 

thaa 
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than five words, be informs us, was received with uni* 
verfal plaudits, though, as the author of it confefled, 
their whole merit coniifted in the ikil&l collocation, 
Tranfpofe but a iingle word, and the eflPedl will be 
entirely loft. In his elegant Dialogues on the Charac- 
ter of an Orator, he has 'entered into a curicms^dif^ 
quitition on the fubjedl of ^pvofaic numbers, and kctas 
to require in an oration, an exaSneis of metre aluioft 
equal to that of verie. The fubje^ is certainly curious, 
and this great rhetorician, as well as orator, has treated 
it with precilien : but as the quantity of Latin words h 
afcertained by rules very dHFerent from the analogy of 
modern languages, the ftridures of Cicero have nd 
cthcrwife contributed to harmonize the periods of our " 
writers, than by fuggefting the beauty atid expediency 
of profaic modulation. 

But if his preaepts have not much influence in giving 
this ^nifhihg grace to compofitions in our own lan- 
guaee, his example may comnninicate to them the 
moft captivating melody. His cadences are almoft as 
pleafing to a fufceptible ear, as a regular piece of 
muiic. So necefiary did he deem it to iatisfy the fenie 
of hearing, that be often adds a fynonymous and un- 
neceilary word to complete the roundneis of his period. 
To accufe an author, of Cicero's fame, of ufin^ wor<ls 
merely for the found, may, perhaps, furprife him who 
is not converfant in his writings ; but the recollection 
of a few pailages will immediately induce thofe, who 
are well acquainted with his. works, to acknowledge 
thejuftnefs of this obfervadon. 

But whoever would trace this harmony to its origin, 
inufl be referred to the Greek writers. Their nume- 
rous expletives which occur in every page, are ufed 
almoft folely to fill up chafms in the cadence, and to 
r^ender the harmony fuU and perfe^. Some critics 
have, indeed, attempted to point out the figniiication of 
every particle in every paflage ; but their ill fuccefs, 
after all their diligence, tends to confirm the preceding 
poiition. 

The periods of Plato are the models of Cicero. A 
good ear, on a curibry comparifon of a few fentences, 

cannot 
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catmot bat obfeive how well the Roman orator ha^ 
imitated the Greek phUoTopher. 

It may be reafonablj conjedared, that one caufe vthy 
thoie aacient writers, who have come down to us eti- 
ttre, fiirfired their cotemporaries, may be^- that they 
extended their attention beyond copionfnefs and foli-' 
dity to pkeafing ibnnd and modulated cadence. 

Among alt our late writers^ none appear to me (o 
capable of pleafin^ an attic ear as the late Mr^ Harris, 
of Saliibury. In his Philological Inquiries he has treated 
the fubjed on which I now fpeak, with peculiar accu- 
racy and elegance. 


No. XLVII. OS THE PREVAILIN<; TASTE 
FOR THE OLD ENGLISH POETS. 


/Tp 


iH£ antiquarian Ipirit, which was once confined 
^^ to enquiries concerning the manners, the build- 
ings, the records, -and the coins of the ages that pre- 
ceded us, has now extended iifelf to thole poetical 
compofitions which were popular among our forefathers, 
but which have gradually funk into oblivion through 
the decay of language, and the prevalence of a corre^ 
and poliliied tafte. Books printed in the black letter 
are fought for with the fame avidity with which the 
EnglifK antiquary perufes a monumental infcrlption, 
or treafures up a Saxon piece of money. The popular 
ballad corapofed by fome illiterate minftrel, and which ? 
has been handed down by tradition for feveral centu- 
ries, is refcued firom the hands of the vulgar, to obtain 
^ a place in the colledtiqn of the man of tafte. Verfes, 
which,, a few years paft, were thought worthy the at^ 
tention of children only, or of the lowejft and rudeft 
orders, are now admired for that artlefs fimplicity, 
which once obtained the name of coarfenefs and vul- 
garity; 

It muft be confefled, that this fpecies of antiquarian- 
ifin is better calculated for the public in general than 
any other. An old rufty coin or iliield would excite 
rapture in a Swinton or RawUnfon, but would be be- . 

held 
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held with ftifpSt indiffereiic^ hj the msder part of>^ 
the liter^tiy and by all the tmlearned. iBut the genu^ 
ine beauties x^ poetry are capable cf being relifhed b^ 
thofe who are perfeiftljr TegaoEdfefe whether or aot it 
was printed in the Uack letter* and wntteo by Rowley 
or by Chattertoni Efery lover of poetry is pleafed' 
with the judidoua feleflion of Percy, though he gives 
himfelf little concern about dates. The antiquary 
may perhaps adnure the oldeft and the word piece in 
the coUedion, only becaufe it is old. The common 
reader, however^ does often partake with the antiquarian 
in the pleafiure re&king from labour beftowed in re- 
fearches a&er poetrv^v though he has no adequate idea 
of the fupreme felicity of findmg an Otho, ' 

The mere antiqiiarian tafte in poetry ,' or the admi'*' 
ration of ^W poetry merely because it is aacient, is cer-^ 
tainly abfurd. It is more difficult to <iifcover the mean- 
ing of many of our old poets, difguiied as it is in an 
obfolete and uncouth phraieology, than to read au ele* 
gant Greek or Latin author. Such ftudy is, indeed, 
not unfrequently, like raking in a dunghill for pearls, 
and gaining the labour only for on'e's pains. 

Our earlier poets, many of whole names and .works 
are defervedly forgotten, feem to have thought that 
rhyme was poetry. And even this conftituent requi-- 
fite they applied with extreme negligence. It was, 
however, good enough for its readers ; moft of whom 
conAdered the mere ability of reading as a very high 
attainment. It has had its day, and the antiquary muft 
not defpiie us, if we cannot perufe it with patience.^ 
He who delights in all fuch reading as is never read, 
may derive Ibme pleaiiire from the iingularity of his^ 
tafte; but he ought ftill to refpedt the judgment of 
mankind, which has configned to oblivion the works 
which he .admires. While he pores unmolefted on 
Chaucer, Gower, Lydgate, and Occleve, let him not 
cenfure ouir obftinacy m adhering to Homer, Virgil, 
Milton, and Pope. 

In perufing tiie antiquated pages of our Englifh 
bards we fometimes find a pafTage which has compa- 
rative merit, and which fbines with the greater luftre, 
becaufe it is f^rounded with deformity. While we 

confider 
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coniider the rode ftaic of literature, tbe n^nt of mo* 
dels, the depraved tafte of readers, we are ihtick with 
the lead appearaace of beauty. We are flattered with 
an idea of our own penetration^ in difcovering excel- 
lencies which httre efeaped the notice of the world. 
We take up the vokxne with*a previous detCTmination^ 
to prove that it <xintain$ valuable matter. We are 
unwilling that our pains diould be unrewahied. We 
fele^ a few lines nom a long work, and by a little 
p-itical refinement, prove ^hat they are wonderfully ex>- 
oellent. But the candid are ready to confels, that 
they have not often difcevered in this department a 
fumcient degree or quantity of ablbiute merit to repay 
the labour of a profound refearch. 
• Rowe has laid, that the t>ld Englifti bards and min** 
ftrels foared many a height above their followers ; and 
4t is true, that thofe ok! ballads, which are in the 
moutlu of peaiants on both fides the Tweed, have 
ibmetfaing m them irrefiftibly captivating. Vulgar, 
coarfe, inelegant, they yet touch the heart Many of 
them, when read, as the writers intended, are muucal. 
They have pleafed the ear and the mind of a' whole 
people, and therefore, in fpite of the co!d feelings of 
the critic, muft be pronounced beautiful. Addifbn 
firft gained them the notice of fcholars, by his praifes 
of Chevy-Chafe. He illuftrated their beauties, by 
comparing them with the Claffics. This indeed drew 
the attentien of the claflical reader; but it may be 
queftioned, whether it would not be a better method 
to view them as originals ; and in order to procure 
them a general reception, appeal to the genuine feel-^ 
ings of nature. For, in truth, when compared as 
compofitions, with the correct works of Virgil or Ho- 
race, the barbarous language in which they are writ-* 
ten makes them appear to diiadvantage. At the fame 
time it muft be confeffed, that it affords a very pleai^ 
in^ employment to the polite fcholar, to remark the^ 
comcidencies of thought, which are ufually found in 
works of genius, written at different periods by thofe 
who could not pofllbly imitate each other. The phi* 
lofopher gladly feizes the phenomenon, as it tends to 
elucidate ^ curious truth refpe^ing the human mind, 

that 
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that all men of nearly equal faculties, fkll into neaHy 
the fame train of thought when placed in iimilar circuui* 
ftances. 

Notwithftanding .the incontrovertible merit of lo^ny 
©f our antient rencs of poetry, I believe it may be 
doubted, v^hether anyone of them would be tolerated 
as the produ^ion of a modern poet. Asa good imi* 
tation of the antient manner it would find its admirers ; 
but, conlidered independently as an original, it 'would 
be thought a carelefs, vulgar, inartificial compofition. 
There are few who do not read Dr. Percy's own piece, 
and thofe of other late writers, with more pleafure, 
than the oldeft ballad in the collection of that ingenious 
writer. 

Poetical genius appeared with great luftrc among the 
Scots, at a time when it was obfcured in England. 
At one of the barreneft periods ^f iLngfi^ literatui^, 
Dunbar, Douglas, and Lyndiay, wrote with great 
'elegance, as far as the language would admit, in the 
true fpirit of original poetry. They wanted only a 
better language, and a more durable diale£t, to have 
become,. national ctaiTics. With all their beauties, it 
is difficult to read them wich patience ; for the neceflitj^ 
»of continually recurring to a gloflary, cools the ardour 
which the perufal of a beautiful pailage may have ex* 
cited, and induces the tired reader to jfly to more mo» 
dern books, whofe <gold, equally purei may be extraft- 
ed without the trouble of an analytical procefs. 

The prefent age, it muft be owned with regret, 
IS an age of literary deception. It is indeed charadh;- 
riiUcal of an advanced period of letters and refinement, 
when the various modes of writing have, in every de* 
partment, been anticipated, to have recourfe to for-* 
gery in order to gain attention. Of this €very one ac- 
<iuainted with the prefent ftate of literature in England 
is fenfible. Chatterton, though the beft, is not the 
only imitator and pretended reftorer of our antient 
poets. 

It will be allowed by all, that a compofition ought 

to be eftimated by its abfolute, not its relative merit-' 

Aad yet a poeni, which, while it is fuppofed to have 

been written three or four centuries ago» b generally 

Vol. L Ic rcai 
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read and admired, is iiegle6ted as foon as it is difco- 
:irered to be a modem production. Tbis feems to bave 
been the cafe with the reputed poems of Rowley. That 
a work (hould loie its value m the ejes of the anti* 
quary, when it is found to wear only a ^ counterfeited 
Tuft, is DOC wonderful 1 but it might reafonably be fup- 
pofed, that a man of tafte would continue to admire 
it even after the detedion. Though at the fame time 
it is true, that moft men have fo much of the antiqua^ 
rian fpirit as ro feel an additional pleafure when excel- 
lence IS united with antiquity. By an effort of imagina- 
tion, we place ourfelves in the age of the author, and 
call up a thoufand collateral ideas, which give beauties 
to his work not naturally inherent. 

Whether the antiquarian taile in poetry is reafbnable 
or unreafbnable, it affords an elegant and a pleafing 
amufement to tiiofe who poflefs it. Millakes in mat- 
ters of mere taffe and literature are harnilefs in their 
confequences to (bciety. They bave no direft ten- 
dency to hurt any intereft, or corrupt any morals. 

• While therefore they are not likely to become general, 
they mud not be attacked with virulence. Difputes in 
the republic of letters ; a republic, unlike the political 
commonwealth, fiiould be conduced with gentleneis. 
That humanity of temper, which a fuecefsiul purfuit 
of learning infpires, would, of itfelf, it might be fup- 
^ofed, fecure.a mild and generous behaviour in literary 
controverfy. But the reverfe has ufually been the cafe. 
Beotley, Middleton, Warburton, have (bmetimes in- 
.dtttged an irritable temper beyond thofe limits, which, 
(^ chridians and fcholars, they jnuft have feen and ap- 
proved. - They who have obfcrved the rancour mutu* 

. ally difplayed in the difagreements of the learned, muft 
have concluded, if they knew not the ftate of the quef^ 
tion, thai Something of the utmofl confequence to life, 
fame, or fortune, was at ftakc. Contempt or indigna- 
tion mud have taken place, when they found that no- 
thing more was agitated, than the propriety or impro-* 
priety of Greek accents, the genuincnefs of fomc fooliih 
Look, the juftneis of a conjectural, emendation, and other 

, fubjeds, whi«h had not the lead tendency to promote 
•r injure either fcience or focietv. 

No. 
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No. XLVIII. ON THE MORAL EFFECTS OF 
PAINTING AND PRINTS, 


EVERY thing which is capable of afFedting th« 
mind in & forcible manner may be rendered fub* 
fervient to the; purpofes of morality. Mufic, and in- 
tieed all the (ifier arts, are known to polTeis a power of 
exciting ientiments of various kinds; of roufing the 
mind to manly virtue, or relaxing it to vice and effe- 
minacy. But perhaps none are more inftantaneous or fub*- 
tile in their operation than the produdtions of the art 
of painting. Every one who can fee, is able to collect 
the meaning of an obvious picture, and the tranfition 
from the eyes to the heart is fhort and rapid. To re- 
ceive an imprefHon from a book, it is neceflary to read 
and to reflect, but the idea fuggefted by a painting is 
caught at a glance. 

A liberal and philolbphical ftatefman, whofe com- 
prehenfive mind attends to the morals no lefs than the 
nnances of a nation, will confider the public exhi* 
bition of pictures as a matter of national concern. 
He will u(e his influence to caufe fuch figures to be re- 
prefented to the public, as have a natural tendency to 
call forth manly fentiments, to diffufe a love of de* 
cency and order j a fpirit of benevolence, honour, ho- 
nefty, and patriotic virtue. Divines and philofophers, 
warriors and ftatefmen, ufeful writers, and good men 
of all denominations, teprefented with all the charms 
of the pencil, and with all the natUraLexprefTion of 
their countenances, cannot fail to animate the bofoih 
with a love of excellence. And it is one peculiar 
advantage, that this tfft€t may be produced on the 
rude knd the vulgar, on thofe who have never been 
improved by education, and who are neither able nor 
iQcIined to improve themfelves by reading and reflec- 
tion. The encouragement of the arts is indeed at- 
tended with a conuderable expence ; but while they 
are made by due diredion to improve the minds of the 

L jt . people, 
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people^ thcj amply rqiay it. Whcq they are fo ^r- 
verted as to produce unmanly ^nnments, or vicious 
and idle habits, they are, at once, the bane of pdvate 
life and of a firee conftltution. 

The world nevier vet few Ac ^eqnal of our country- 
man Hogarth, in tne art of moral painting. The 
icenes. Indeed, which he has exhibited, are taken, for 
the moft part, though not always, iirom low life ; but 
in this retpe6t the pamter ihewed his judgment ^ not 
only becaufe low life afSbrds a greater abundance and 
variety of humour, but becaufe low life ilands moft 
in need of inftmdion, and can receive it more eafiiy 
from a pidure than from oral or written documents. 
I very much doubt, whether the fermons of a Tillot- 
fon ever diflViaded fo efficaciouily from luft, cruelty, 
and Intemperance, as the prints of a Hogarth. 

The pamters of the Dutch or .Flemilh fehool do in- 
deed reprefent low life; but the reprefentations are 
father amufing than inftnifUve. Indeed, I am not 
fure that they are not injurious to mankind ; for while 
they exhibit men in fome of the loweft and moft hu- 
miliating forms, they tend to encreafe his real de- 
gradation. It is much to be lamented, that the great 
null which they evidently difplay'in die art of paint- 
ing, was not employed in fubje^ more fiifceptible of 
elevation. 

Huntorous pidures or prints are, however, too en- 
tertaining to be rejefked, whije they are reftrained 
within the limits of decency and good-nature. Tie 
tafte for them is, in thb age and country, veiy prcf«- 
lent ; but i am forry to fey, that the limits which wc 
have juft mentioned are too little obferved. Amons 
the various methods invented for the gratification o» 
private and party malice, few have been more fucccfs- 
ful than the cancatura. There is no perfonage how- 
ever exalted, nor charafter however refpedtable, which 
may not be lowered in the eftimation of the vulgar 
by a ludicrous picture exhibited to frtiblic view. Some 
aftion, paffion, feature, attitude, or drefe, may °^ 
applied to the moft deferving man, and may '"^"^ 
bim an objedt of ridicule. A moft mijaft pervcrfionw 

a noble art ^ but which, it is to be feared^ will con- 
tinue 
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tiouo while the public is ted by its ta&t for detFa^lfoii' 
ta reward' the ai:tift by tiie purchafe of his works, how- 
ever deftiaiatory. 

Humorous prints: have been of late very fucccfsfulljr 
ufed to ridicule fooie of thofe extravagancies of dreisi 
a^d manB^ers, ; which arife from eifenuBacy of niaa- 
'ners» and tend to ipcreafe it. The figures reprefented 
have^ raifed a very natural and innocent laugh, and the 
&tire^ though well pointed and direded, has not ufu* 
a}ly, been perfonal. Nothing can be more laudable,, 
than to, exert this very efficacious art in rendering folly,, 
vanity and vice, obje^s of derifion. 

But, it ikiuft be confe:Sed, that it is much oftener em*~ 
plojied in corrupting the heart and imagination by in- 
df»;ent figures. And here I cannot help making st* 
complaint' agninft the police of the metropolis, which 
allbws {bme of the ihops in^ the moft crowded ilreets to 
esthibit, in their windows, fuch prints as cannot fail to 
cofliime the pilflkins of inexperienced youth. Why 
fiUlpbers the oia^(bate» ex. tp what purpoie are the 
laws^and wife regulations of a civiliabed ftate, if we can- 
apt, pennijt; qui; children to. walkv througl^ the public 
flxeets. of the capital wtthoui danger of corrupting^ 
thetf Jziorals> merelji. by. theii^ looking into a window, 
which is (o furni/hed as to attract the attention of th^. 
naoft innocei^t and unftdpicious ? A great and fuccel^ 
five crowd is ufually aflembled before the print-fliops, 
v^ich, while it annoys the honed pafi^nger who i$.- 
hadkning to tran(a6b important. bufiheis» is perpetually 
drinking in a poifonous draught, of whieh who can tell 
how malignant and difRifive may be the confequences f 
Indeed, the print-fhops,. which difplay tor thoufands in 
the courfe oi every day the moll infiammatory prints, 
may juftly be (Hgmatifed as the guides to the brothel. 
In ancient times, sod in heathen cities, we read of the- 
utmofb precautions taken to preserve the modefty of 
young men $ and ought not the rulers of the greatefk. 
city in the Chriftian world to blufh,. while they con- 
nive at a pradlice, which tends, perhaps more than 
any thing elfe, to debauch the minds of apprentices, . 
clerks, and indeed of all the rifibg generation ? It is 
certainly a. nuiiance^ and may^ legally, be removed. 

Th«L: 
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The mtereft of fome dnconfcientious, individual might 
perhaps be injured by kflening the iale of his cor- 
rupting reprefen tat ions ; but what is the intereft of an 
individual, when put in competition with the morals 
of the multitude ? , If the print-ihops in a great city 
were to exhibit only virtuous prints, they might lie 
highly ferviceable to the caufe or morality. 

The ferious part of mankind have complained, that 
fome of the catchpenny periodical publications have of 
late been embellimed, as it is called, with (uch prints 
as tend immediately to corrupt private life, and moil 
effentially to injure fociety. Neither have they appeared' 
clandeilinely, but have boldly folicited: notice by a de- 
fcription of their contents in the public advertilements. 
The ferious part of mankind have; I fay, complained, 
and have aiked each other, whether the official guardi* - 
ans of religion and decency have been fb immerfed in • 
politics, or fo engaged in purfuit of preferment, as 
not to have noticed publications which they ought, if 
they pof&fTed fufficient influence, to have fupprefied ? 
They who have fons and daughters cannot but appre- 
hend danger, when the moft licelstious pidures . are 
daily obtruded on the public eye; and they cannot' 
help thinking, at the fame time, that xht prefervatioa 
of the children of the commonwealth deferves at leafb 
as much, attention from the legiflature,as the prefervation 
of hares and puppies. 

The art of painting is one >of thofe innocent and de- 
lightful means of pfeafure, which Providence has- 
kindly afforded to brighten the profpeds of human • 
life. Under due refkiftidns, and with proper di- 
rection, it may be rendered fbmething more than an 
elegant mode of pleafing the eye and the imagination ; 
it may become a very powerful auxiliary of virtue. 

It is but juft to add, that, foon after this paper was 
printed, but before it was publifhed, the magiftrates 
of London iffued orders' for the proiccution of fuch 
printfeliers as ihould exhibit licentious prints in their 
windows. 
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No. XLIX. ON THE IMPROPRIETY OF PUB- 
LICLY ADOPTING A NEW TRANSLATION QT" 
THE BIBLE. 


THE tranflators of our Bible^ it is allowed, had 
great merit; but, as nothing is begun and per- 
fe^ed at the fame time, it is not furpriling that the 
tranilation is not exempt from the chara^eridic of all- 
human undertakings. Critics, aflifted by the labours 
of the tranflators, have profecuted their inquiries into 
the Hebrew t«xt, and have detected errors in it which 
they are willing to magnify into importance. Manu- 
fcriptt having Ibeen collated, and the Hebrew text at . 
laift aicertained, as far as human ingenuity can afcer- 
tskin it, there feeims^ at the completion of the labour, tO' 
be a wi(h among the orkics for a new tranflation. 

For my own part, if L may venture to give an opl* 
mon contrary ta that of the profound collators of He- 
bFew manufcripts, I cannot help thinking a new tranf^ 
lation^ of the Bible an attempt extremely dangerous, 
and quite unneceflary. . Inftead of ferving the caufe of 
religion, which is the oftenfible motive for the wifh, I 
am convinced that nothing would more immediately 
tend to Aiake the bails of the edablidiment. 

Time gives a venerable air to all things^ to men, to 
trees, to buildings, and to books. Sacred things ac- 
quire peculiar fandliiy by long duration. A new v 
cKurch, with all the embellifhments of Grecian archi- 
tecture, is far lefs venerable than the Gothic tower 
overgiown with mofi. The prefent tranflation of the 
Bible derives an advantage from its antiquity greatly 
fujperior to any which cotild arife from the corredtioa 
of its inaccuracies. Imagine a Roman fenator or war- 
rior, drefled out like a powdered beau of modern times. 
Much more care is bellowed on him in his prefent . 
dreis. He is nicely and accurately arrayed in ever/ 
part. But what is the refult ? He is now pretty, and. 
before be, was majeftic. Juft fo, were the Bible cor-- 
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Tcdtcd and modernized, it would probaUj become 
more fliewy, and perhaps quite exad ; but it would 
lofe that air of fan^ity^ wiich enables it lo'make aa 
ioipreflion which no accuracy could produce. 

We have received the' Kble in the very words in 
which it now (lands from our fathers ; we have learned 
many paiTages of it by heart in our infancy ; we find ' 
it quoted in fermons from the earlieft to the lateft 
'times j fb that its phrafe is become familiar to our 
ear, and we ceafe to be ftartjed at apparent difficul- 
ties. Let ail this be called prejudice ; but it is a pre- 
judice which uoiverially prevails in the middle and 
lower ranks ; and we ihould hardly recognize the Bible^ 
were it to be read in our churches in any other woidy 
than thofe which our fathers heard before us. 

It is true, indeed, that fome very devout and well- 
meaning people carry the prejudice too fiir, whoi thej 
profefs to beheve» that our tranilation was written with 
the finger of the Almighty, and that to alter a tittie 
of it is to be guilty of blafphemy. But (Hil, as the 
faith of fuch perfons is fbrong, and* their intentions 
piousy it would be imprudent ta ihock their minds 
by an innovation, which they could not help confider» 
ing as an mfult on heaven. If the leflbns in the church 
were to be read in different words from thofe which 
they have heard froni their ihfancy, their faith might 
be more endangered than by all the arguments of the 
deifls. And fuch perfons, though the farcaftic may 
illigmatife them as weak brethren, are too valuable 
members, eQiecially m this age, to be wantonly cut 
oflFfrom the body of the church. 

But forbearing to urge the air of veneration acquired by 
lime, or the attachments formed by prejudice to the 
Bible, I cannot help thinking, that the prefent tranfla* 
lion ought to be retained in our churches for its in- 
trinfic beauty and excellence. ' We have had one fpe- 
cimen of a new tranflation of the Bible by a very learn- 
ed and ingenious biibop. It is exa^ and curious ; but 
I will venture to fay it approaches not to the majeily» 
fublimity, and fire of the old tranfls^tion. A reader, 
after going through it, will not upon the whole re- 
ceive (6 deep and lailing an impFeilipn from it, as 
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from the old one with all its imper^lons. And it is 
from the geneml efFed of a work that- iu excellence^ 
ZAuft be eSimated. 

The poetical paiGiges of fcripture are pecdiarly pleaf* 
Ing. in the prefent tranilation. The language, thougir^ 
it ie^ limple and- natural, i& rich and ezprefliYe. Solo* 
mon's Songy difficult as it is to be interpreted^ may be 
read with delight, even if we attend to little elfe but^ 
ihe brilliancy of the dI£Uoii ; andk is a. drcunaHance^' 
which increafes its erace, that it appears to be quite - 
na^udied. The PraliB8> as well as the whole Bibte, 
are literally tranflated; and yet that tranflation abounds ' 
with pafiages exquiiitely beautiful and irrefitiibly tran^ 
porting. Even where the fenfe is not very clear, nor 
t-he connection of ideas obvious at finft fight, the mind 
is toothed, and the ear ravifhed, with the power&l yet 
unai&^ed charms of the ftyle.-. It is not indeed necef» 
&ry to enlarge on the excellencies of the tranflation 
in general ; for its beauties are foch as are to be recog- 
nized by feeling . more than by defcription, and it muft ' 
be owned, that they have been pov^rfiilly felt by the 
majority of the nation ever fince the firft edition. In ' 
many a cottage and farm*houfe, where the Bible and 
Praycr-Book conftitute the library, the (weet fongs of 
Judah, and the entertaimng hiftories of Jofeph and 
his brethren, Saul and Jonathan,' conftitute a never* 
failing fource of heart^felt pleafure. 

It is falie refinement, vain phii6fophy, and an im-'-^ 
moderate love of diflipation, which caufes fo little at« 
tention to be paid to this venerable book in the bufy 
and gay world. If we do not difclaim all belief in its 
contents, it is fiirely a great oniifHon in many gen tle«' 
men and ladies who wi(h to be' completely accom- 
plifhed, or think themielves fb already, to be utterly 
unfacquainted with tin: facfed volume. It is oUr duty 
to ini'|se^ it, aiid it is gracioufly {o ordered, that out 
duty m* this inftance may be a pleafure ; for the Bible. 
it truly pkafing, confidered only as a coUeQion of very 
ancient and curious hiftory and poetry. 

With refpefl to the impropriety of appointing a new 
tranflation to be read in churches, what I have ad- 
vanced' On the fubje^t is only matter of opinion, and 
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may perhaps be found in the event erroneous. I fliall, 
however, very confidently lay, Aat innovations of this, 
kind are of the higheft importance, and may probably . 
be attended with the moft violent concuilions. They 
ought therefore to be attempted only when there is an 
abfolute necefltty for thern^ and after the matureft de- 
liberation. 


I I (■ 


No. L. ON THE MULTIPLICATION OF BOOKS. 


NO amufements are more eafily attainable, and at- 
tended with more foFid (atisfa^tion and fewer in- 
conveniendes, than die literary. In thefe late ages, 
there is icarcely a fubjedt, which can realbnably excite 
human cyriofity, on which fatisfa£tory information 
may not be acquired by the perufal of books, which, 
from their multitude, are obvious to alt who are dii^ 
pofed to give them iheir attention. Poetry, hiftory, 
t^loquence, and philofophy in all its ramifications, are 
conilantly at hand, and ready to gratify the mental ap-^ 
petite with every elegant variety jof intelledtual fufte- 
nance. The imagination can at all times call up, by 
the medium of books, the moft vivid reprefentations 
of every objed, which the phyfical and moral world 
have been known to produce. Exempt from the in- 
conveniencies of foreign travel, from the dangers of & 
military life, from the parrow efcapes of the voyager, 
find from the tumult of political engagements, the 
ftudent can enjoy, in the comfortable retreat of his li- 
brary, all that has employed the aflive faculties of man 
in every department of life. 

> As a fource of a vwy lively, as well as a pure pleafure, 
reading is become the conilant amufement of that con- 

. fiderable part of the community, whom the circum- 
fiances of profeifion, fex, or inclination, have confined 
to a fedentary life. The age is faid to be diffipated, 
and the moft fuperficial * obfervation will juftify the 

^ complaint. Yet it muft, on the o^ther hand, be ac- 
knowledged, that it is moft extenfively enlightened. 

' Bboksy 
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Books, th^t poflefs originality and real merit, are ftilj 
encouraged. Circulating libraries, furnifhed with va» 
luable as well as trifling works, and focieties efta- 
bliflied for the purckafe of new publications, abound 
throughout the kingdom. . The ftream of national 
kaowledge is certainly diifufe 5 nor is there fufEcient 
reafon to aflert, what fome have maintained, that it is 
become ihallow by difFufion. If the produdtions of 
thofe who have gone before are richer and more folid, 
it reflects not difgrace on their followers, whole dif- 
coveries are anticipated by the firft inveftigators. He . 
who firft opens the mine, will return laden with trea- 
fure at an eafy rate. He who fucceeds may, witk 
more fagacity and labour, acquire lefs ; nor fliould it 
detraft from his praife, that he brings forth Ijttle where' 
little remained. 

In this advanced ftage of literature, much of the ftu- 
dent's life is neceflarily employed in retracing the pro- 
grels of thole who have preceded him. He heaps up 
knowledge, and has often little time, even if he has 
inclination and ability, to communicate it in a correct 
and graceful manner. There is little doubt, but that 
many of the literati, » who have never written, are at 
ieaft equal in the extent of their knowledge to the 
writers whom they ftudy and admire. They have 
never written, perhaps, from indolence, and perhaps • 
from a want of a power to utter, with agreeable faci- 
lity, what they apprehend with clearnefs. Thefe muft 
be fupphed with a conftant fuccefllon of books ^ and it 
is found by experience, that few books pleafe more 
cor^'ijjly, or at Ieaft excite attention more forcibly, 
than thoie of contemporary authors. It appears then, 
that, for the lake of the learned as well as the com- 
mon reader, the multiplication of books, though it 
has fometimes been lamented, oughty upon the whole, 
to be encouraged. No one is compelled to read wl^at 
he does not approve. Aiumptuous entertainment is* 
prepared, nor fhould the gueft find fault with the num- 
ber or variety of the dilhes. They are all laid before' 
him with delign to give him pleafure, and it is ealy 10 
(eled: that which is capable of affording ^it, and to. 
refufe all that is infipid or difguftfui. 

Modern 
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Modern authors are namraUy difpofed to joftify to 
tbemfelves and others the addition which they make to 
the number of books. They are tinwilHng to fVippofey 
that every fubje^ is anticipated ; that all the avenoes^o 
lame are do fed ; that the knowledge acquired by ftodjy 
and adorned by the expreffion of genius, is incapable 
of obtaining its proper reward, the praife of every in- 
genuous and congenial mind. Literary produ^ons 
continue, therefore, to multiply, and every writer fiads 
fome ptaulible apology for prefenting to the public an 
additional volume. 


No* LI. LETTERS THE SOtTRCE OF SOLID 

CONSOLATION. 


>9m 


THE facred writers, the heathen philoibphers, all 
who have either thought or written with folidity, 
have agreed that man is born to trouble, and that few 
-and evil are his days. The moral poet Euripides has 
faid, that to be a Man is a fufficient plea for being 
miferable ; and who indeed has not felt this truth ? 

Yet it is at tfie iame time true, that the kind hand 
of Providence has (battered flowers as ^ell as thorns in 
the road of life ; and the great (kill required, 'is to 
feled thofe that are perennial, thofe that do notbud^ 
blow, and wither in a day, from thofe that ihine with 
traniient luflre, or conceal poifonous qualities under a 
\ivid foliage. 

Among the many arguments for a clailical and com- 
prehenfive education, there are few which ought to 
have jsi greater weight, than that it enables thole who 
enjoy the benefit or it, to derive the pureft, the fwec^ 
e(t, the moil elegant, and the leafl mjurious pLeaiures 
from themfelves and from re11e£tion. The man of tafte 
and learning creates, as it were, a little world of hi» 
own, in which he exercifes his faculties ; and he feels 
his mod: eiialted fatisfadtions aridng from things, the 
exiftence cf which is ^arcely known to the vulgar 
mind. * 

The 
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The pa^tnt ia the middle mnk& of lifei wlto is able 
to piflce hifc ibn above dfipesdenoe, contributes more tQ 
his. real happin^y when he givea him. a tafte for the 
claiTicsy dnd for ftudies which will exalt his natmre, 
than when, by making him a trader without a gentle- 
nian*& education^ he affonds* him an op^rtunitjr of: 
hereafter ihining: in the^ mean magniiiceitce of wealth, 
unaccompanied wkb elegance and liberality. Topoi^ 
iA dioufands witk the narrow ipirit of a mere ftocb- 
jphbec, can: add but little. reaj happineis. But to poilefs 
a juft tfitftcifor a Virgi],, and for the other fine writers 
wnom the world* has long admired ; to be capable of 
feeMn^ diesr. beauties^ wtth only, the common eomforts* 
aM conyeniencies of Ufe,.will confer an elegance andi 
digeitfv of mincbf a&d will caufe a finer pleafure than 
wa» ever known to w CraiTus or a Cllve. 

Whene^ indised^. fliall we find objefts capable of at* 
tadiing the mind-inse^ry ibige of life, iri every con- 
- dition, in every time, in every place, but in the walks 
of literatuer? Thefe iludies, fays Cicero, in a paf- 
&ge which can never* be too often repeated, anbrd 
nouriflimeBt to ouir youth, delight our old age, adorn 
prolperity, fiippi)^ ak nefuge in adverfity, are a conftant 
iburce. ot pleAitre at hcNcne, are no impediment wbile 
tibroad, attend- us in the night- feaibn, and. accompany 
«s. in. our travels and retirements. The great ftatet- 
oua ipoke the didtates of his own experience. To his 
hour&of defe^Hont and privaicy, we owe many of his 
fiaeft philo&iphiGal tieatifes, in the compofition of 
whack. he a while forgot his own> and his country's ca*» 
lamiiy. 

Deep ibreow is known toiieek f6lit«de'fbr4ndttlgence. 
Company msLf di(%ate the lighter cares^ but it ap- 
pears lilce mockery to real' woe. Add to this^ that to 
mix with compasgr while under the inftufrnce of grief, 
vnle6 it is the company of familiar friends, is a vio- 
lation of the rules of propriety, fince' it tends to throw 
a dan^ on that chearnilnefs, t« promote which is one 
of the ends of (bciet^. But folitude invites to reading ; 
and aoaid the gieat varieity of books, (bme one may 
always be found. in< uniibn with our own temper. In 
che retitemeots of our libmry^ no iniblent iottuder can 
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upbraid os for difiaclittatiMi or incapacity to tafte con"» 
vivial enjoy meot. There we maj md bal^uu for every 
wound of the mind, and a lenient medicine for every 
difeaie. 

When the profpeds which preient themielves in the 
commoI^road of life are dark and drear/, the man of 
tafte can ftep afide into the elyiium of poefy, and tread 
the ilowerj paths, and view the gilded (cenes which 
fancy raifes with the magic of enchantment. The in- 
genious biographer of the poet Gray has informed us, 
that the moft approved productions of his friend were 
brought forth- foon after the death of one whom the 
poet loved. Sorrow led him to feek for folace of the 
mufe. That the mufe fmiled on her votary^ every 
reader of tade has already acknowledged. Sacred hit 
tory has acquainted us with the power of muGc over 
the pafllons, and there is little doubt but the verfe 
as well as the lyre of David, can footh the troubled 
fpirits to repofe. 

It is difficult to be attached to the common objedb 
of human purfuit, without feeling the fordid or the 
troubleibme paffioris. But in the purfuits of learning, 
all is liberal, noble, generous. They require and pro- 
mote that comprehenfive mode of thinking, which 
overtooks the little and mean occupations of the vulgar 
mind. To the man of philofophical obfervation, the 
world appears as a theatre, in which the bufy adors 
toil and weary themfelves for his amufement. He fees- 
the emptinefs of i^ny objeQs which are ardently pur- 
fued ; h6 is acquamted wuh the falfe glitter that fur- 
rounds him ; he knows how (hort and unfubftantial are 
the good and evil that excite all the ardour of purfuit 
and abhorrence ; and can therefore derive a degree of 
delight from reflection, of which they who are deeply, 
and even fuccefsfuliy interefted in them, can never par- 
ticipate. Notwithflanding the charms of opulence, yet 
have Socrates and EpiCtetus attracted more admirers, 
and probably enjoyed more tranquillity of mind, than 
the richefl publican of Athens and Rome. 

It is true, that learning fhould be pur/ued as a qua- 
lification for the feveral profeffions of civil life ; but 
excluding the motives of intereft and ambition, it is 
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to be cultivated fer its own fake^ by tbofe who under- 
fiand and wifii to enjoy, under every clrciiiniftance, the 
utmoft attainable happitieis. Next to religion, it is 
the beft and fweeteft fource of comfort in thofe hours 
of dejedtion, which every .naortal niufl: fometimes expe- 
rience. It cbnftitutes one of the moft folid pillars to 
iupport the tottering fabric of human felicity, and 
conamonly contributes as much to virtue as to hap- 
pinefs* 


No. Lil. ON THE EXCELLENCE OF LORD 
BACON AS A MORALIST. 


NO a^s are fo -truly our own as thofe of the un- 
derftanding. The world has long agreed in ad- 
mii^tion of Alexander, C^efar, and Charles of Swe-> 
den ; and the remark of Cicero feems not to have 
occurred to them, that the glory of a general is in great 
mealure derived from the merit of thofe. who obey 
him, and that a thou(and contingencies niuft confpire, 
to give efficacy to the beft concerted plans of military 
operation. 

But the works of genius are commonly produced in 
folitude. The mind forms its own delign, and pur- 
fues within itfelf .all the methods that conduce to its 
accomplifhment. Fortune has little influence in re- 
tarding or prpmoting its purpofes. If, then, (he pro- 
portion of glory, which oueht to redound to an indi- 
vidual, is to be eftimated by perfonal merit, inde- 
pendently of external aid and accidental events, the 
triumphs of ingenuity mu(l be held more honourable 
than the triumphs of .valour, and a conqueft of the 
intelle^ual world more worthy the digmiied paee of 
hiftory, than the fubje^on of the terraqueous globe* 
Such a . conqueror is the great Bacon ; and when the 
world iiiall have corrected its erroneous judgment, be 
will be placed in a rank fuperior to the fon of Philip. 

A popular hiftorian of England has, however, de* 

pr^iqia^^cd tlxe merit of this glory of pur nation. Hume 

has 
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htm idaiidy pronounced him inferior to: the Fk>r«aciii9 
philolbpiier^Galilao ; and lie attribncet the gveut wp^ 
pkafe that 'has been paid to^ hfiQ» to-the iiiiSeral pai^ 
dalitf of omr national iptrit. Something moro teadaa^ 
able than the Aiggeflions of llii$ ^rit mi prompt manf^ 
to attribute hu detradion to national env/. 

The vdSdmoay of foreifoeist who cannot be bia&^ 
hf this prc^dice, is trul)^ honourabhr to our mat phi- 
lofopher. Baco Verulamius, for fo tHey call lum^ k 
more frequently mentioned, and with hieher apj^ufe, 
than the mgenidus philoiopher of ItaljF. %reat as have 
been the praifes beKOwed on 9acon in hisownrccmnti^^ 
they have never reached the high encomiums of tbrei^ 
univerfities. " ' 

It was the great miflake of Arlftotle to have accom- 
modated his phyfics to his logic, inftead of rendering 
his logic fubfervient to hk phyfics ; and, as the critics 
have obferved, bv inverting the natural oider of 
things, to have fubjeded the end to the means. To 
semove this error, our philofopher invented his ncfuum 
w^anum^ in which he teaches to reafon by induction ; 
a more elFe€hial method of eliciting truth, than the 
antiquated and triftng forms of a perfe^ iylWifin. 
This work is acknowledged to be his ms^er-pie$:e ; 
and the beneficial eSe€t it has had in afcertaining iciencey 
hj reducing it to ^e teft of experiment, is ali^ne ittffi* 
eient to entitle htm to all the fame he enjoys. ' 

But his predominant excellence in promoting die 
fctence of nature, feems almoft to have abibrbed his 
glory as* a moraliCb. His genius, however^ formed to 
penetrate into all fubjeds oh which it dired^ed its 
beams, made thofe difcoveries in common life and 
common manners, which, it might be feppoied, would 
be left likely to occur to the deep and reclufe i|>e€u- 
lator than to the man of bufineis* In all his moral 
writings there Im a folidity of remark, vrhich enables 
the reader to- iele^ ibioiethine u(efhl on every perulal. 
It is this original and fuh&ntial excellence, which 
gives a grace to his writings, not to be deformed by 
a (fyle by no means uniformly elegant i th(»igh Sir 
Richard Baker, whole tafte, however, vras not; equal 
to hi$'js,nowledge| f^u of it, that 0acon has written 
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in fo fweet a flyle, that, like maana, it pleafcft every 
palate. 

Men of profound fcience comoienlj ^mcA more in 
jtidgment than in wit.: But BacQn is acknowledged to 
have difplayed a very cod&lerable d^Fee oC wit in his 
moral lucubrations, ^pin dj^ there is more of it 
in his ethicsy than 19-' ./ of his writings^; for which, I 
.thinky a reafonnidy esiiily be affigned* Obfervations 
on men and manners admit a playful ingenuity of 
thought ; but the features of fevere j[cience are not often 
to be relaxed by the Tallies of a ijportive fancy. 

Ih^ve often regretted^ that fo fagacious an under-, 
fbinding was not more frequently employed in fpecu- 
lations more generally uiefuJi, than thofe fublime fub* 
je£b of fcience which are unconne^d with pra^icis. 
Had he employed that fubtilty of obiervation, in re» 
markiag and describing manner^ which is confpicuous 
in fome ufelefs conjectures in natural philofophy, there 
is little doid>t b9t ;he world would haire received great 
light, wh^rMlight is mod wanted, in the art of regu- 
lating oui^f^ons, and the condud of Hfe. The little 
he has. left us is an invaluable treaiure ; and the work 
I iliould moil: wiih to recover, if all his produ£ti6|)» 
were loft, is the Moral EfTays^ 

The Advancement^ of Learning, though mucli lefi 
read than the fupeHicial works of later times, is one of 
the moft entertaining and improving books in thfe lan« 
guage. i^\i^ remarks in it ftrike Uie mind with fuck 
an evidence of convi6tion^ that the truth difcovered 
pleafes like that derived from mathematical demon- 
nration. The thought* of Bacon have this peculiar 
eiK^llence, that they not only pleafe and convince by 
their juftneis, but lead* the mind to think ftill ^rthttP 
on the fubje^, and aflift it: in^ its effi[>rts. Not like the 
trifling writer, who is foiced: ta make the moft adi- 
vantage of a good, idea by dilating it, as the gold- 
beater extends a little goldi; Bacon leaves^ the reader to 
comment on a folid refle^on, when he hasonee given 
it utterance in a cleae and conciie |preflion. 
.^ His reputatioa as an hiftoriaa»%ough great during 
his life, feems gradually to have declined^ and is. now 
nearly loft. His Reign of Henry the Seventh is only 

read 
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read by thofe vrbofe veneration for him induces them V 
acquaint them(elvc» with all his works. 

Whatever defeats the prevalence of a bad tafte may 
have occaiioned in ibme of his produ^ons, we may 
compare them all together to a venerable pile of Gothic 
architedture,' which, though it has not to boaft the 
grace of Grecian elegance, or the finery of the Chinefe 
liyle, poflefles a foudity and fubilance, which will 
caufe it to endure when not one ftone fhall be left upon 
another in the edificea of a more refined or oftentatious 
tade. 

When we compare this great man's writings with 
fome of -the weaknefles of his life, we are tempted to' 
exclaim with a modern delineator of chara^ers, Alas, 
poor human nature I 


No. LIII. ON THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


MUCH has been faid on the neceflity of difco- 
vering the genius at a puerile age, and of con- 
fultmg natufle in the choice of a profemon. Yet, after 
all, chance ufualty determines the boy's deftination. 

It is, indeed, by no means eafy to find in the chifd 
the di(iingui(hing excellence of the future man. The 
mind, in the courfe of a few years, appears to undergo 
a total renovation. DiflFerent faculties, fike different 
trees, put forth the oloflbms which preiage the fruit, 
at earlier or later periods, according to fome interior 
arrangement, which eludes refearch. They who have 
taken the nfiofl pains to learn the natural propenfity of 
the young mind, and have been led by fome ftriking 
appearance to chufe a future employment for it, have 
found their pupils no more (kilful or fuccefsfal, thaa 
thofe who were diredked to the fame plan merely by 
fortuitous circum^ances. Few parents, and few fu- 
perintendants of edition, are capable of forming 
tljis judgment ; a juograent that muft proceed from an 
intim^e knowledge of the human heart, -^ and a long 

experience 
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experience of the changes produced in it by time and 
accidents. 

But it is lefi difficult to difceveir the advantage* and 
difadvantages of the various emproyments of lire, than 
to point out thofe who are formed by nature to fill them 
with honour. 

The clerical profefllon feems to be well adapted to 
promote the happinefs of him who can command his 
paflions, and who is of a contented difpofition. Such 
an one is a CbrKHan philofoph^r, and poflefles the 
agreeable privilege of mftrudting his fellow creatures 
in moral, philofophical> and religions truths. He is 
at liberty to purfue one of the pleaiantefl and the moft 
uanquil paths of life, that whioh leads- through the 
quiet, yet diverfifkd regions of learning. He is ufu- 
ally refpe^ted much more than thofe whole birth and for- 
tunes have placed them in a higher fjphere. - He is more 
a' mafter or his time, that invaluable pofleffion, than 
the refV of the bufy world, becaufe his engagements are 
at an appointed ieafon. -But if to accumulate money, 
either from the necefRty* of providing for a family, or 
from ' avarice; be- his objjp^, he will nnd himfelf^mife* 
Fable, becaufe he is^ pkced m a iituation,^ where his' 
deiire cannot often be* gratified with eafe and honour* 
The (Hpeiids of the mofr ufeful part of the clergy, thofe 
who ontciate, are often not greater than the' earnings 
of a hireling mechanic. Yet aii appearance of a com* 
petency muil be fupported bv the curate, not from 
pride alonei but from a ku<iaole delire of accomplifh- 
ing the purpofes of his profefllon. In vain will he 
preach, in vain will he fet a good example, if a mean 
appearance and mode of living contradict the received 
opinions of congruitv, and produce contempt. There 
are indeed rich preferments ; but thefe, it is obferved, 
do not ufually fall to merit as the reward of it, but 
are lavifhed where intereft and family conne^on put 
in their irrefiftible claim. They feem, in this age, to 
be confidered as fupplemental- provifions for the younger 
brothers of opulent and noble families. He> there- 
fore, who has neither intereft nor connections, muft 
karn> when he enters 00 this profeffioUi to view the> 

^oods 
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goods o( this worM m tl^ fif^t ia which dicf havebeea 
confidered bj the wifeft and the beil of mortal^. 

More families hav^ h^en raiie4' to civi} eminence hj 
the 4udy of the law-* than by any Qthev purfuit. Riches 
and honours h^vq be^n profHiely accunniilated on its 
fucceisfiil profeflbrs. The multiplication of ftaUites^ 
and the variety of forois in modern times, have indeed 
rendered the ftudy uncommonly intricate and labori* 
ous, and it feems therefore- to mf rit uncommon rewards. 
But difUpguiihed fuqcei^ i^ neceiTarily confined to few» 
apd mapy have wgj'n out a good conditotion in pe- 
rvling books pf al] others the leaftamufrng*. without any 
return of honour o^ of profit. In thi« age the |>FpfeA 
fipn is overrua by tl^ multitude of nominal, if not. 
r&^ iludents. Formerly the heir to a, ^e^od.eAsLie was 
brought up to little el& than: fox^huiUmgf. and to be; 
ii^ at the death* «iid to water th^ fu^rum leu miles, 
r^und) were the obje^ of his hig'heft ambition ;bufir 
nQw he is ufiially entered at an ino of court, advifed. 
to res^d Black(lone» ^nd called to the bar«. And tbougJi. 
hf fhouid never (uceeed |hene> yet it. i» certainly beir 
tcr t» let a yotmg mw. huve a profefliou tQ einployr his. 
t^M^ugh^i th^n tO! i^ff^r him. to live in idleness. and 
viw<; WheUf after s^ Jife of ufefiil Uhcwur, tte advor 
cate ii rewarded with, f^iudge's: appointment,: hia labeoil 
does not ceaie, Safe^ his propcfr recompenee^ temmm 
ftill, at a diftgnce. Perh^pst duripg the time of^ bu^ 
neii^ there are few qmployments more irkfome^ add- 
unhealthy. The. truly vaiW>}e rewards are indeed 
feldonni obtained in the taw, till age and? .application 
hiive. weakened the powers of perception s and n^e^ 
thefe s(re decay ed# wbat are external: advantages .^ Vp' 
op the whole,, we may C0ndude» that though the fffor 
f^flion of the kw^ when attended with fucceis, '». lur* 
cfative and well adapM. to raife.and eftablifti' a far 
BMl){y it is feldom. cQnfiftent with perfonal tranquiir- 
Iky. 

The prepaisLtiim for the practice of phyiic is by fiO' 
meaiifl agcceable. A philofopber. may indeed, attesdl a 
difle^ioA wath: pleafiire» as affording an opportnpity 
fer the ob&rvation; of- nature^ hut it . muft aiway,s be. 
diigufling to view the loathfome objects c^an infirmary. 
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Yet «his difcigiiAPfc » n^ccferjr ; for Tibcts alone lire of 
little ufe. After afll the expence 'and labour of edn- 
ication, it k ttWirtifyiifg to the fettfibility of mtrh 'to 
iobfefve tbofe chiefly encotiraKed, who have little elfe 
tt) i^oniAiend thewi'thalii'Ooftndencfe and extern^ grate 
of behaviour. He whofe'Wid -khowledge induces him 
to fpetfk with diffidence on the fticce^ of a pfefcrrp- . 
tion, as "diought hy the geherility lefs able thati the 
bold ^ete^nder. With all his phyfiolqgical knowHedge, 
if he %as wot lihe addrefe ito owicHiate the whims of ?i- 
fhion on his Me, 'his fertfe of feeling will feldom be 
foothed by the grateful apj^ltcation ^of a fre. Men of 
fenie may rei^je^ him, but he rti'uft be 'ert^iched by ohl 
wottien afid fools. .When, howeirtr, he is ftiftcietitly 
employed, it muft be an ^dditibnal pleafure 'to tche na- 
tural Atisfa^ioh of fuccefs, lO' find his own emolument 
\irifing Irom giving eafe to the diftreffed. Yet it is by tro 
means advJfeable, that any fhOiiM =be trained to tltis pni*- 
^(Iion, who do not poffeis fuch a degree of independ- 
ence, as may enable them to be eafy under the "negleft 
of a capricious world. 

The army affords a fine afylum lot thio'fe Ipirhs 
which are too reftlefe for domeftic life. But though \t 
has many charms for a warm -imagmauon, it Cerfis 
little adapted to ^ive folid comfort at any time, much 
lefc in tne febfon of 4nfirrmty-amd hi ^Id age. it is 
happy for the commonwealth, as things are now con- 
~fKtuted, that the icknov(rledged gentility of the pVofeV- 
lion obliterates tbefenfe of its hard/hips. 
. Still lefs fuited to afford tranquil pleafure, the navy 
is yet always fupplied even by thofe who have eafe and 
affluence at home. To be confined wkh a crowd for 
many months in a wooden machine, is a fituation which 
nothing but u(e and example could render tolerable. 
This lot, however, muft fall to ibme ; and it does not 
appear, that they to whom it is fallen, are lefs happy 
than the reft of mankind. Providence wifely fits the 
difpofition to external circumftances. 

The employment of merchandJfe is commonly etteem- 
ed 'lefs liberal than any of thefe ; and it is true, that 
the preparation for it, and the arts of isreeping and 
improving money, have a tendency to coatra6t the fen- 
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tiroentf . The profefHons have ibme conneftion with 
public fpirit^ with fcience and philanthropy. The 
trader's views feem . to, centre ii^ private emolument; 
and, though he is highly beneficial to the cominunity, 
it feems not from intention ; on the contrary, he ap- 
pears ever ready to take advantage of it without injury ' 
to his charader, and confec^uently to his intereft. Yet 
it muft be confeffed, that, m our commerciaJ country, 
and in the prefent age, the mercaijtile orders have fre- 
, quently llicwn themielves truly honourable and enlight- 
ened ; and he would a€t imprudently and ridiculoufly, 
who ihould (light a good opportunity of introducing 
his fon to a fuccclsfiiT merchandife, merely becayfe \l 
has not been held fo libera] as the profeflion of him who 
ftarves with a doftor's degree. 

All the occupations of life are found to have their 
advantages and difad vantages admirably adapted to 
preferve the juft equilibrium of happinefe. This we 
may confidently afleri, that, whatever are the incon- 
veniencies of any of them, they are all preferable to a 
life of inadtion; to that wretched liftlefsnefs, which vi 
conftrained to purfue pleafure as a buftnefs, and by ren- 
dering it the object of.fevere and unvaried attention, dc" 
ftroys its very elTqice. 


No. LIV. ON AFFECTATION OF THE CHA-* \ 
RACTER OF SPORTSMEN. 

ANIMALS that are hurtful to man, and arc 
therefore deftroyed by bim, feem to have an in- 
fiin^ive knowledge ot their enemy, and avoid his ap-* 
proach before they can have experienced his power or 
his contrivance. Man likewife poflefles a countei ading 
inftinft, which leads him to the receffes of the foreft, 
and bears him with alacrity through all the danger* 
and fatigues of a chace. 

This i8ftin6t was neceflary to his fubfiftence, as well 

as defence, in the favage ftatp; for the prey that he 

Caught was his only food, Implanted in his confti- 

; tution, 
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tution, it continues to operate Vith ^reat ferce» even 
when he is advanced to a date in which his wants are 
fupplied by the inventions of civiliied life. , , 

In our country, where every improvement of life is 
carried to an exalted height, the inftinft- of the 
hunter is certainly not obliterated by the new propen- 
iities fuperinduced in a (late of civilization. Th^re is 
icarcely an individual of thofe who are not refined to a 
very uncommon degree, who delight not in. the Ibarts 
of the field. The rich muft not flatter themfelves 
with an idea that their tafte is peculiar to themfelves ; 
for there is really no tafte more vulgar, and more pre- 
valent among the loweft orders, than the tafte for de- 
ftroying noxious animals, protefled by the legiflature 
for the aniufement of the wealthy. The mechanic 
leaves, without remorfe, the employment which is to 
fupport himfelf and Bis family, to follow the Efquke in 
the chace of a fox, and would rather fhoot a pheafant 
or infnare a trout, than earn a guinea. The glee with 
which he recounts the adventures of the purfuit, proves 
it to be a pleafure congenial to his heart. 

A wife politician, who did not wifti to monopoli(e 
the delights of the chace, would encourage this natural 
propenfjty among the vagabond and the unemployed. 
For beiides its utility in the deftrudtion of vermin, it 
tends to infufe a fpirit, a hardinefs, and a fubtilty, 
well fuited to qualify fuch perfons for the dangers and 
the hardftiips, the contrivances and the ftratagems, of 
a naval and military life. A man who is excluded from 
more liberal employments by the lownefs of his ftation, 
niay render himfelf a ufeful member of Ibciety by catch- 
ing moles and hares, rats and foxes. 

But it is really no lefs ridiculous thjin lamentable, 
that the heir to an eftate, the man of education, ftiould 
forego the honours and pleafnres of focial, civil, and 
literary exertions, merely to enjoy the delight of join- 
ing a pack of hounds in the defliu^ion of a helpleff 
ammal. Yet the truth is, this inftin6l, as I venture to 
call it, operates with great violence among thofe whofc 
opportunities for improvement might enable them to 
fubdue every lefs laudable relic of favage humanity. 

The 
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The noUes of our land, whofe example migbt iiirre 
11 fitlmory influeBce in difieminatkig every ufinul qtui- 
litj, are fometitnes deftitute of ail ideas of escellence 
beyond the (phere of a flable. They indeed indulge 
their propeniities of this kind without oand'oul. The 
laws are on their fide, and the poor man is prevented 
from deftroying the Yermin that fattens on his fubfbnce. 
The game-laws are, however, confeifed by thofe ^o 
ena£t them^ to be a difgrace to an enlightened age. At 
the fame time that thejr infringe on liberty, they arg«e 
a very con^derable degree of barbodfrn. 

The love of rural fports, with all their appendages 
of horfes, dogs, and jockies, is at prcfent carried fo 
■ far, that the gentleman by birth labours to lower him- 
fclf to the rank of ta, huntfman, and even dreffes him- 
felf in the garb of an oilier. It would not, in die pte- 
fent day, be furprifmg to meet a prrvy-ccMsnfellor or a 
judge m the exterior of 11 whipper-jn. 

And why fliould they be cenfured? fays the pre- 
tender to luperior reafon. Is a man lefs honeft or leis 
learned, according to any diligence in his di^fe? 
It is certain that, if the world were tilled with philo- 
fophers, it would be a circumftance of little dKyment. 
But every thing that lowers the great in the eyes of 
the vulgar, injures fociety by difturbing the fettled 
climax of fubordination. The vulgar are awed into- 
fubmifiion by no methods'fo eflfedtually, as by a re4pe€l« 
able outfide. Were a clergyman, for inftance, to af* 
cend the pulpit in the dreis of a joofcey, fuch a^dreis 
as fome are feen to wear on the week-days, he miriit 
fpeafe with the tongue of an angel, and yet be dilre- 
garded. His appearance, even on other o^caiions, in 
the livepy of a fportfrnan, though it may make him 
pafs for a knowing one, and recommend him to his pa- 
tron, will degrade him ainong his pariihioners, and ren- 
der his order contemptible. 

The influence of drefs on manners is coniiderable, 
though not much attended to by the motaliill. Horace 
indeed relates, that when Eutrapelus wifhed to do any 
one an injury, he gave him fine clothes. The cairie 
of an effe^ thus produced in the difpoiitioa by the ex* 

ternal 
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ternal habit, is, that the mind infeniibly ad6pts fome- 
thing of the chaiadter it perfonates- There is a natu- 
Tal love of congruity, which infenfibly caufes the beha- 
viour to correlpond with the cfrels. . He who aflumes 
all the txternals of low life, will foon exhibit proofs of 
internal abafeaient. If the peer condefcends to fpend 
his days in a ftable, and to dreis like his groom, he will 
foon differ from him in thofe circumftances alone which 
render his degeneracy more confpicuous and deteftable. 
It will not be thought calumny to aflert, that our owa 
times have exhibited fome melancholy examples of this 
difgracefiil humiliation. 

A tafte for the. pleafures- of the race is indeed juftified 
by the example of a moft refined people. But the 
Greeks, it is imagined, did not adopt it as affording 
an opportunity for gaming. In our age and nation, 
it is warmly patronifed by the illuftrious and noble, 
not from liberal but mean views; and it is frequented 
by thofe infernal wretches, whofe profeffion it is to 
take advantage of their fuperiprs folly. And thefe, 
by a ftrange event, are admitted to familiarity with the 
great, whofe wealth they pillage, and whofe principles 
they corrupt. The fland, or gallery at a horfe-racs, 
has been very juftly likened to a PandaBmonium. 

Rural fports, aifo, when not purfued with an atten- 
tion greater than their importance will admit, nor as 
the bufinefs of life, afford a heakhy and a manly re- 
laxation. But when all the circumftances which relate 
to them are confidered with a ferioufnefs, and purfued 
yrith an ardour, which momentous bufinefs only can 
juftify, the moralift cannot help lamenting that fo much 
ufefiil induflry is mifplaced. When they lead the rich 
and liberal into company and occupations which demde 
their dignity, he cannot but expre^fs an indignant fenti- 
ment. He (ees with regret, at a time when national 
^ virtue is particularly required, fbme of thofe who have 
moft influence in a nation, totally engaged with dogs, 
horfes, and grooms. 

To value a noble animal for, its ufe, to admire it 
for its beauty and fwiftneis, to love it for its generous 
alacrity in the fcrvice of man, is natural and reafonable. 

Vol. I. M It 
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It is indeed the nmrk of an amiable di^K>fitioB, to <3h^ 
ierve and to be pleafed with the manners u)d a^ons 
of the poor animals whom nature has fubjeded to our 
conmnuid. If fidelit]^ and generofitj are lovelj qua- 
lities, the dog and the horie have a peGuliar claim to 
a ihare of aro^tion. But they who circumicribe their 
ideas within the verge of a ftable, who prefer the 
company of their irrational animals to the (bciety of 
a fellow-creature, feem to be in danger of gradually 
affimilating with the nature of their beafts, and of ac- 
quiring a degree of brutal ferodty • 

^— ■———■■—<—'— —^ 

No. LV. ON THE VANITY AND FOLLY OF 
DEPARTING FROM OUR PROPER SPHERS 
TO BECOME AUTHORS AND ORATORS, 
WITHOUT PREVIOUS AND SUFFICIENT 
PREPARATION. 


IT has been obferved, that the writer who declaims 
againft vanity, is probably, at the fame time, under 
Its influence. There are however feme fpecies of va- 
nity, which, in comparifon with others, are not only 
czcufable, but alnioft laudable. The vanity of wifh- 
ine to appear in print, when the peribn who entertains 
it has been well educated, and is free from the necel^ 
fity of attention to any particular buHneis for his fup- 
port, frequently operates as a ftimulus to induftry, and 
mduftry fekioni fails of becoming, in fome mode or 
other, beneficial. If he, who is really a ftudent by 
profedion, feels an ambition to become an author, 
though 1^ diould fail through the defe^ of his abi|H> 
ties, yet he cannot be faid to have a€ted out of cha- 
radter ; neither does it often happen, that the time and 
attention, which he has given to his work, is ruinous 
to hinifelf or family: for ftudy is his employment, 
and he has been labouring in his vocation. He has 
innocently auufed, and perhaps improved himfelf, 

though 
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though unable to communicate with (itcceis thefe ad^ 
^^aotagcf to others. His vanity may be pardonedV 
though the fruits of it cannot be praifed. 

But it is common in this age to find traders, and 
even manufa£hirers of a very fubordinate rank, fo fafci- 
nated with the brilliancy of literary fame, or (b over-run 
with what has been called the itch of fcribbling, that « 
they devote that time and thought to tagging wretched 
rhymes, or penning paltry profe, which ought to be 
rpent in providing food and cloathing for themfelves 
and their families. 

The unfortunate man, who has once contra^ed this 
lamentable diftemper, immediately feels an averfion for 
his trade or manual employment. He confiders him- 
ielf as a great nktural genms, who has been brought 
up by his injudicious parents to a bufineis far beneath 
hna, and for which he is totally unfit. He is too de- 
Jicate for hard or dilagreeable labour, and too volatile 
for the phlegmatic employment of a counter or a count- 
ing-houie. But it is a certain truth, that we feldom * 
ittcceed in the mode of life which we do not love j 
and diftreis of everv kind is the certain confequence of 
this mifplaced indufiry. 

I wiin the literary trader or mechanic to confider» 
how very much out of character a ftudent by ptofefilon 
would appear, were he to invade the province of the 
workHiop, and to lay down the pen and the book for 
the chifel or the hammer, or the lad, or the needle, or 
the trowel. He would fucceed but ill in his ftudies, 
if he chofe to fpend his time at the counter and in the 
warehoufe, inftead- of the library ; and the trader and 
mechanic may aflure themfelves, that, notwithflanding 
the flattering fuggeilions of their own vanity, thfey 
ufuallv appear no lefs abfurd, and fucceed no lefs un- 
happily, in writing verfes, than the ftudent would in 
making a fhoe, or retailing cheefe and haberdaihery. 

This unhappy rage, for wafting paper is not only at- 
tended with the lofs of fahie, but of money. T^he 
materials neceifitry for printing, and the modes of an- 
nouncing the important production to the public, are 
unavoidably attended with confiderable ezpence ; and, 
alas I the fale is ufually fo inconfiderable as icarcely to 
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fij for tlie wear of pens, and the confiunptiOD of iak. 
at it is really lamentable to fee that money lumecef* 
iarily expended on paper and print, which ought to go 
to butchers, bakers, brewers and chandlers. I can- 
not help thinking it a benevolent adion, when the pe> 
xiodlcal publications treat prodoQions, which originate 
from fuch authors, withiarcafm and ridicule. Thougii 
the la/h of criticilm ooay make the fioiple culprit fmart 
for a little while, it may have a moft beneficial tS^Gt 
on him, in iavlng kim and his family firom ftarviag, 
A mercantile or mechanical author fwelled with fancied 
importance, and negle£tins his bufineis in purfuit of 
literary fame, would furnith no bad tc^c for theatricai 
ridicule. Indeed, any efi*e£hial method of exploding a 
folly, which is fo pregnant with misery in private life, 
}s greatly delirable ; and no treatment can he fo effec- 
tual in fupprefiing what originates in vanity, as that 
which mortifies it mod, contempt andxidicule. 

But this literary madneis of the trading and mecha- 
nical orders difplays itfelf in various (ymptoais. If it 
.produces many writers, I believe, it produces more ora- 
tors. They who cannot write, or at leaft cannot fpell, 
are more inclined to let their genius evaporate by the vo- 
lubility.of ihe-tongue than x>f the pen j hy which method 
their defers in the fcience of orthography aM concealed 
.iu elegarx^ and pathos of elocution. The fubjeds are 
invariably politics and religion. If they can read, they 
derive political arguments. 6rom new (paper eflays, and 
religious from Bolingbroke, Tindal, and the reft of 
that low and contenipdble fet of writers. If they can- 
not read, they fucceed 'better ftill ; for then the ar^ 
nients muH neceflorily proceed from immediate, m- 
•,fpIration. The fcene in which thefe rivals of Ciceno 
and Demofthenes chiefly ihine, when they defend reli- 
gion, is in the tields near Bedlam.; and when they fight 
againft church and ftate it is in thofe fchools of ora- 
tpry, which lately enabled London to vie with Athens. 
Now,^ 1 wiih I could prevail on thofe redoubtable 
rhetoricians to be hearers as well as (peakers, and to 
lif^en to a very powerful and pathetic fpecies of oratory, 
the cries and diftrefs of a family at home, reduced to 
ff. date of ftarving, while the orator, infteatd of mending 
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fbaEs- and heel-pieces, or vending fmall wares, is di{^' 
gorging nonfenie on an audience of fools, < who mnft be 
even more foolifh than himfelfi if the/ are able to liften 
to him with patience. 

To all writers and orators; who might be much more' 
ufefiilly and honourably employed at the anvil or the 
loom, in the fhop or the countingrhoufe, I will re* 
commend the conuderation of how many requidtes are^ 
neceflary to form a diftinguifhed writer and a eood 
orator. No man can communicate what is valuable to 
others, unlefs he hasr himfelf previoufly accumulated 9 
pienti^l ftore. A liberal education, and much read- 
ing and refle6Hon, fuperadded to a competent ihare of 
natural ability, can alone enable a writer to produce 
what may deferve the attention of a polifhed age. More * 
leifure than^ can fall to the lot of thofe who live bjr , 
mercantile or manual indudry, is neceflary to attaifi* 
«n eminence in literature. And with re(pe6t to the 
oratory which fome of the lower orders are (6 fond of' 
affedting, it is ufually' a habit of vain and noify bab- 
bling, little difTihiilar to the ravings of madnefs^ 
and not unfrequently leading to it; I have myfelf feen' 
the dreadful effe£b of methodi{lica^enthu(!afm. Many 
an honeft taylor or ihoemaker has turned preacher, 
and hurried himfelf, and many of his hearers, into- 
abiblute lunacy. And even that kind of fpeechifying, 
which fome perfons in the mercantile walks of life are 
fo fond of difplaying in clubs, committees, and aflbci- 
ations, often tends to ne other purpofe but to wafte 
time, and fill the fpeaker with a felf-conceit, which 
fometimes terminates in his ruin, by giving his ambi- 
tion a wrong dire^ion. I am well anured, that a mis- 
placed attention to letters, and a foolifh vanity iir 
icribbling in newfpapers and periodical repofitories» , 
has contributed greatly to increafe the number of ad- 
vertifements in the London Gazette. 

Nothing can be more laudable than that merchants, 
traders, and mechanics^ ihould fill up their intervals 
of leifure in reading books adapted to their vartou$- 
taftes, abilities, and previous improvements. But they 
mufl be cautious, lefl the charms of literary purfuits> 
operate upon^them in fuch a manner as to bring on 

tha^ 
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that fata] diftemper, the feribblin^ itch, or the rage 
of oratory. The manuscripts which they fliould de- 
light in compoiing {hould he dtfj-books, ledgers, hills, 
and letters to correfpondents, and their rhetoric ihould 
chiefly be difplayed behiod the counter. The more 
of thefe the better; but when figures give place to 
rhymes, and pofting to profing, beware of a commiffioa 
of bankrupt. % 

The evil which I endeavour to remove is really a 
ferious one. The poor fcribbler or prater may be a 
very ^^ood man ; but his weaknefs, in this refpe^» 
will probably involve him in miferies which weakneis 
silone cannot deferve. His ill fucceis as an author, 
followed as it will be with (lights, ridicule, and cen- 
fure, mud be to him a perpetual fource of vexation. 
Thus his favourite .purfuit terminates in difappoint* 
inent, and his ^neceiTary purfuit, his trade or employ- 
ment, on which he depends for bread, fails to fupplf 
him, becaufe it is negle^ed. 

It is one of the beft ornaments, as well as the fureft^ 
mean« of fucceis and happine^, in all the branches Of 
the mercantile life, to be fteady in an attention to 
what is called the ntiain chance. Letters may fdrm 
the amufement of the trader, not his buiinefs. But 
letters will foon be the bufinefs of his life, if he de- 
votes himfelf to compoiition, and leains to pant for 
literary fame. Letters, purfued within proper limits, 
will give his mind an elegance, and prevent it from 
being contracted by a conl&nt attention to lucre ; but 
cultivated with the ardour and conftancy of a profeifed 
iludent, they feldom fail of bringing on a complication 
of diftrefs, to which their fatisfa^ions cannot be a 
counterpoise. It would not be a bad rule, if mer- 
chants and manufadturers, who fee! an inclination to 
poetry, and other literary labours, were always to make 
a point of providing for their wives and daughters, be- 
fore they think of devoting themfelves to thofe fan- 
tadic and extravagant miftieHes, Thalia, Melpomene, 
and their feven fifters. 
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No. LVL HINTS TO THOSE WHO ARE CO^ 
SIGNED FOR A MERCANTILE LIFE. 

IT is no wonder that many fail in their employments 
and proftfllons, when it is conHdered by what (lender 
and childifh motives they are often fixed in the pi^rfuit« 
which is to continue for life. One boy admires a red 
coat and a cockade, or a pair of trowlers and a jacket^ 
and therefore he will be a foldier or a failor. Another 
thinks it cannot but be a perpetual fource of happinefs 
to live amidfl a profiilion of plums and (ugar, and 
therefore he will be a grocer. An early and accidental 
aflbciation of ideas is formed » by which happinefs is 
vnited with fome peculiar mode of life> and a choice 
is made before reaibn or experience can pofiiblyiiave 
iuggefted a caufe for judicious preference. 

ihe choice of boys at an early age is certainly too 
ill founded to dire^ their parents in fixing their future 
mode of life. What fucceCs can be expeded in a plan 
of conduct which originates in the whim of an infant ? 
A parent therefore mud ftudy the difpodiion of his 
child, and endeavour to conform it to that profefiion 
or trade, to which he has the bed opportunity of intro- 
ducing him with advantage. The young mind tn^f 
be moulded like wax, witk a due degree of ftill, to 
almoft any figure. 

In an iniujar country like our$, where a great part of 
the commodities confumed by the people are imported, 
trade mud of neceflity conftitute the employment of 
the majority. I confider it therefore of very great con-' 
iequence, that particular inftrudtions fhould be adapted 
to young perfons, whofe lives are to be foent in the en- 
gagements of commerce. They are uiually fixed at 
the deflc and the counter, at fo early an age as almofl 
to exclude all iitflru£tion, but that which relates to the 
confined views of one particular occupation. Were I 
to offer advice to a young xnan intended for the com- 
mercial 
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mercial walk, I would addrefs him in a manner fome- 
what iimilar to the following. It is jmpoffible that 
what T fay fliould be ezadtly accommodated to all cir* 
cumftances and fituations; but yet it may fuggeft to 
all fuch hints as are capable of improvement and par- 
f icular application. 

*' The wifdom of our. ancefton has preicribed, that 
*' (even years fhall be fpent in learning the exercife of 
*' a trade or a mechanical art. This, like many other 
*' of their inftitutions, which the vanity of the prefent 
*^ age is apt to defpife, is founded on fubftantial rea- 
** fons. ouppoiing you to begin at fourteen, feven 
** years bring you to the age of twenty-one ; a period, 
** at which it is quite early enough to aflume the liberty 
*' of manhood. Nor indeed can jthofe habits be formed 
^' with certainty, which are to continue during life, in 
•* a ihorter fpace. 

" Ssvcn years, however, it muft be coniefied, are 
** a very confiderable portion of life at any ace, and 
'* particularly valuable in the vernal feafon, when the 
feeds of every amiable and ufefiil quality are to be 
** fown and cultivated. You will therefore be parti- 
cularly careful to employ it in a conftant applicalioB- 
to ufeful purfuits. 

The knowledge of your particular buiineis will 
*' claim, after your moral and religious duties, your 
fird and longed attention. Be not afraid of incor- 
ring among your companions the appellation of a 
dull cit or a (piritleis plodder. Such names are ufu- 
•* ally the poor confolations of thoie, who envy the 
happinefs which muft attend the propriety of your 
condu^. Proceed therefore in the regblar perform- 
•* ance of your duties, animated by the approbation of 
•* your own heart, and of your friends and luperin- 
tendants, and defpifing that ridicule which origi- 
nates onJy in malice, though it has been fufiiciently 
'* powerful to ruin many. I need not inform you, 
** that writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, and all the 
** particular niyfteries, as they are called, of your par- 
^* ticukr occupation, will leave you little time for in- 
** action. The lefs, indeed, the better. Vice and 
^ mifery are almoft the certain confequences of your 
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** not knowing how to employ your time, Great ci"' 
** ties, where commerce is chiefly carried on, abound' 
** with temptations, and few are found more frequently*^ 
** in the haunts of debauchery and diflipation than clerks^ 
*' and apprentices. ' 

Since however it is impoflible but that yolu iKouIcf 
have fome leifure, I very ferioufly recommend it to 
you to acquire a tafte ror good books ; I fay good' 
books, for you may injure your mind, and ruinf 
your fortune, by an indifcriminate and improper 
choice. The readers in your way of life feldoin 
read any thing but novels, plays, and licentious 
produftions of every fpecies., Befides that thefe have 
a tendency to corrupt the morals of young men in ge-^ 
neral, they have ufually an influence peculiarly hurt<^ 
ful on the mind of the young trader ; for they almoflr 
invariably reprefent the effential virtues of a trader, , 
fuch as hone(l:y , fobriety, punctuality, and induftry, 
as contemptible and ridiculous. The very name and 
charadler of a trader appear in them in a low and 
** vulgar light. -The objedt held out as a model for 
** imitation is ufually fome diflipated rake, who, witfar 
** every vice and unfortunate failing which tends to 
** make himfelf miferable, and to bteak a parentis 
** heart, is reprefented as a fine fellowi and as the ob-« 
*• }c€t of love and admiration. 

'' Let me intreat vou to fummon refblution enough 
to avoid fuch readmg till your judgment is mature^ 
your paflions regulated, and your principles formed* 
If you have been fortunate enough to have acquired 
a little knowledge of the dailies at your fchooti 
preferve and improve it. Read and refle6l upon the 
" hiftories of Greece, Rome, and your own country* 
** There are books of morality in the Englifa language 
*^ as full of entertainment for a mind unvitiated as anjr 
" novel. 

A tafle for good books will have a happy influence 
on your temper, and will tend to fecure your con* 
** dudi, not only by fitting up your time innocently^ 
** but by fugge^ing to your mmd wife rules and ufeful 
** maxims. TThey will teach you to know yourfelf 
*J and your fttuation^ and to fet a juft value on thofe 
• • M 5 " things 
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tbiogs which ignonuit ftvarice and ambiuon pvriue 
witji reftlefs avidit/^ and at the fiuae time withcrat 
any genuine enjoyment. Tbey wiU enlarge your 
▼iewsy and «ve you a liberaliqr of fentiment and 
manners. If yon attend folely to the means of get- 
ting money, yoor mind will gradually become nar- 
row. Yott will confider money as the only good. 
Yoar eves and your heart wiU be (hut to all thofe 
other obje^U of delight, with which the God of 
nature has profufely furnifhed the leitdeoce of his 
fivourite creatore. This b an enlightened age ; and 
the man of fortune, b«it illiberal mind, itmn be pi- 
tiedy defpiied, and neglcded. He will find few 
aflbciates, but among thofe who are as vtilgar as 
htmielf, and whole riches, if they pofleis riches, 
cannot render them ref^eQable. But moderation is 
neceflary in that which » laudable, and while I re- 
commend to you an attention to lettefs, I muft re- 
mind you, that they are only to form your recre- 
ation, and not your bufineis. Be contented with 
reading. Beware of fcribbling verfes when you ought 
to be pofting your accounts. A little applaofe 
beftowed on your rhymes may be your ruin. It may 
give your ambition a wrong obje£t, and lead you 
aftray, like the dancing vapour of a mifty evening. 
Be cautious of raidhg your ideas above your fituation. 
Dare to be what you really fire j and, if you think 
your ikuation and chara£ter require to be elevated 
and adorned, elevate and adorn them yourfelf by ex- 
emplary behaviour. If you wifli to become refpe^- 
able, you will fucceed by railing the fphere in which 
you are placed, but not by ihewing, that you think 
*' It too humble for a perfon of your exalted ideas. 

•* You muft beware of entertaining too early the 
** fatal affectation of fhtning as a fine gentleman and a 
** man of pleafure. To fupport thcfe characters, fup- 
^ pofing them conftftent with innocence^ a fund of 
** money is abfolutely neceflary. It can "be procured 
" only by importunrng and oCending a parent, by 
*' incurring debt, or by fraudulent pr apices; each of 
" which methods is ahnoft a certain (butte of ruin and 
infamy. Add to this, that he who k always adorn- 
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ing his pcTJDD, and frequenting theatres, allemhlies» 
<* and publk gardens, will be fo over-run with £oUy 
and vaaitty, that no room will be left for the ibiid 
viitnes of the &ha citizen. Before the expiration 
of his apprenticeiliip, he will probably grow ikfc of 
his tmde, get an en^gncy, if his father can afibrd 
to fturchaie cme, and, if not, turn flirolliag player» 
^* aad at laf!:, inilead of becoming an alderman, or a 
^' reifpe&able private ckizen^ degenerate to an infamous 
** fwnidler. 

" I confider the mann^ in which a Sunday is (pent,' 
" in a great city, by the youitg men who are trained 
to trade and merchandize, as a matter of the higheft 
coniequence to their happineis. The mailer and 
miftreis of the family are then ufually at their 
^' country-houfe, or engaged in {otRt rural excmrfion* 
** There is no reftraint and no amusement at home* 
^* The apprentice or clerk is glad to mf ke uie of 
*' his 13)erty, and to fly from the iblitude of a deferted 
** houfe. Parties of pleafure are formed ; improper 
** and even vicious connexions made ; and the poor 
** young man often dates his sreateft misfortunes from 
'* that day, the inflitution of which was defigned to 
** increafe the virtue and happineis of mankind. Part 
**' of the day may be very reafonably and ufefiilly dc- 
** voted to innocent relaxation i but let that part con- 
** iift of the intervals between divine fervice, -or of that 
** which remains at its conclufion. Sunday a^rds sl 
** fine opportunity for indulging an inclination for read- 
** ing ; anjd I have no doubt, but that, after a few hours 
** fpent in this decent and profitable manner, there 
*' would be more pleafure than in galloping along the 
** city-road, and driving a high phaeton to Richmond ^ 
** or to Windibr. 

** I have been thus particular in.fug^dUn? advice to 
'< you for the conduCi of an apprenticeihip, becaufe 
** good conduct during that dangerous period is a very 
^' promifing prefage of. future fucceis. I make ufe of/ 
** the word Apprenticeihip, though I know that many 
^ are introduced to the iuperior houfes of merchandize 
** withput the form of indentures, and without a li- 
*' mited term of preparation. But whatever time is 
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** fpent to preparation, and whether it is fpent at the 
^* counter or at the deik, the hints which I have 
thrown out may, I hope, be fometimes ferviceable. 
If they £ive but one out of a thoufand from ruin, 1 
*' flrall be amply repaid. 

*^ I will add out one more rule, and that ihall be a 
** general one. Learn to place a due value on the 
** plain and homely qualities of common honefty, 
punduality, diligence, and occonomy. Were thefe 
purfued with half the ardour with which the graces 
are courted, and the vices adopted, there would be 
fewer bankrupts than there are, notwithftanding the 
'' American war. Bad times are indeed injurious to 
** commerce, and fo alfo are bad manners in the con- 
**' du6t0Ts of it. When both are combined in a remark* 
'* able degree, it is not to be wondered, that there are 
complainings in our ftreets.^ 

** With a mind enlightened and enlarged by proper 
** education, and a heart furnifhed with found principle^ 
** if you have fiaiir opportunities, you will not often fall. 
** You will probably rife to that honourable chara^er, 
** a Biitifh merchant, who has acquired opulence with 
*' unihaken integrity, and who is able to enjoy and 
*' adorn it with a noble liberality." 
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No. LVII. ON THE SELFISHNESS OF MEN 

OF THE WORLD. 


TH E profefled ftudents of the art of pleafing, ufu- 
ally poilefs feme qualities, which, when teen in 
their true light, and without the varnifh of deceit, are 
jpeculiarly unpleafing. Indeed, the very motive which 
ur^es them to iludy this celebrated art, is in itfelf moft 
odious, as it confifts of a deiire to ferve themfelves 
jjone, at the expence of every virtue connected with 
fincerity, and by making thofe the dupes of their arti- 
jBce, whof^ honefty has rendered them as unfufpe^ing 
as they are amiable. ~ • 
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We all love ourfelves, indeed, fufBciently \fe]l ; but 
lie who labours indifcriminately to pleafe every one 
with whom he converfes, however paradoxical the a(^ 
fertion may appear, is ufiially of all men^ the moi^ ' 
felfifh. A iincerely good and benevolent man will 
ftudy to ierve and to pleaie men, in proportion as 
they' may deferve his attention, and as they may be 
pleaied a^d ferved coniiftently with truth and honefty. 
He will be the friend of individuals ; but always more 
a friend to truth than to any particular man. He will 
ftudy to pleafe, .where he can do it without deceit, and 
without meanly facrificing the liberty of a man, and ac- 
commodating his own opinions to the opinions of any 
company to which chance may introduce him. But the ' 
mere man of this world has learned to confider truth 
and (incerity as words only ; fuch indeed as may, on 
fome occafions, facilitate the practice of his art, but 
muft, never injure, what is fuperior in his idea to all 
confiderations, his own intereft. 

This fort of perfons is (killed to aflume the ap- 
pearance of all virtues and all good qualities; but 
their favourite maflc is univerfal benevolence. And 
the reafon why they prefer this difguile to all others is, 
that it tends mod enedually to conceal its oppofite, 
which is indeed their true chara£ter„ an uoiverial felf- 
ifhnefs. 

It is a maxim with them, that as there is no indivi- 
dual who may not, in the viciilitudes of human aifairs, 
have an opportunity of ferving or injuring them, there 
is none whofe favour they ought not to court. They 
are therefore univerfally aifable and obliging. So con- 
defcending are they, that one would aimed imagine, 
that they are totally exempt from pride; but after 
they have treated you withjhe nioil iniinuating fami- 
liarity, fhould you happen to meet them in the com- 
pany of your fuperiors, it is probable they will not 
know you, and, if you venture to accoft them^ will 
beg the favour of your name. When they have any 
favour to aik of you, or are accidentally in your com- 
pany where you happen to be the principal perfbn, 
they admire, flatter, and fhew you all pomble atten^ /j 
tion ; but meet them foon afterwards at a public place ^ 
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of rffantf tm ui mnx^ with ft lord, asd thej will pais 
clo^ by yos,, and never iet 70a. Tkey either look 
ftrait forw«idt, or they tre «i^ged in kugkng at my 
loid's jelb, or they really foget jfroa. Whatever is thie 
cavfe, their iMitt remain on their heads, and yo« en* 
deavour to catch their eye in vaia. Yon thai begin t» 
lee, that theie prodigioufly agreeable, affiibie, clever^ 
<)b1igin|; eentlenen, are no more than meatty unprind* 
pled, telmh, and fyco^uuitic decei rers. 

If you were to judge of them by their drefi, appear- 
ance, equipae e, and conver&tion, you wouM imafftBe 
chefe agreeable men to be generous as weB as agreewle. 
Bat, in truth, their generofity extends only to tiwin* 
felves, and their cKpences confift chiefly in providilig 
matters of external oftentation. Thefe they find coo- 
dudve to the great end ia view, the attrarang nocace, 
and nuking advantageous connedbns. After all their 
boa^, they are ufually hard and extortionate in their 
bargains with the honeft tradefmen who fupply oecei^ 
faries ; they feldom'hefitate at any mode of getting or 
iaving money while it can be kept dandeftine; and, 
though they are profufe at a watering place, they are 
-often contemptibly penurious among their poor ne^- 
bours, and at their own tables. They play at cards, 
at which they are great adepts, and therefore prodigi- 
oufly clever and agreeable men ; but though they de- 
clare the contrary, they play €ot gain rather than di- 
verfion. With all their vanity, love of iliow, love of 
pleafure, and love of di(Hpation, they are alip moft 
powerfully a£tua ted by the love -of money. 

Self-regard, indeed, is evidently the ^Htncaple of all 
their condudt. They appear in their own eyes oC vaft 
magnitude, and coniidef the reft o( mankind as inftru- 
ments, which they may manage, witlsa^ litt^ cunning, 
(6 as to render them nibfervieRt to their own pleafure 
or to profit. They do indeed too often fiicceed, ai?d 
raife themfelves to fortunes and reputation by deluding 
the finiple and inconfiderate. They are therefore often 
admired as truly wife, and not unfrequently pointed out 
as models for imitation. 

But I cannot help thinb'ng, that however they are 
aJmired, and whatever fuccefs they may obtam, they 
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are both defpicable and unhappy. By farvilely cring* 
iDg to alU.and e^eciail/ to the great, without attend- 
ing to perfonal deferts and cfaaraders, they render 
themfelves, in effect, abfolute flaves, and their minds 
feon contra^ aU the loeaaneit «f flavery. Such mean* 
neft is certainly conteoiptible, nor can 1 conceive tRat 
fuch flavery, with any fortune or connedtions whatever, 
can by any means be capable of manly enjoyment. 
Liberty, independence, and a contfctouTnefs «f having 
a6ted uprightly, wiU render a ftate of indigence fweet ; 
and the want of themmuft embitter the envied bleflings 
of rank and opulence. Providence has, indeed, fo or- 
dered it, £Nr the iake of proinoting the important 
ends of foclety, that they, who live to felf-intereft and 
ielf-love, exdufively of all ibcial regards, fhould be 
diia{)f)ointed in their porpofes. Immoderate felfi/hne^;, 
like all other greedy 4ilpofitions, facrifices the pref^nt 
for that future en|oyment which never arrives to mortal 
oian. £ut the fdAihneis of the mere man of the world 
has. this aggravation, that it leads to the negledt of 
fome of the moft amiable virtues, and to the commif^ 
fion of cnotes of the blacked dye. So that the charac- 
ter I have delineated is incompatible with a good con- 
fcknce; and without a good conicieoce, what a phan- 
tom is all human blifs i After all the triumphs of worldly 
wifdom, and the contempt in which iimplicity is held, I 
fiffl convinced, that it is far better to be the deceived 
than the deceivers. 

At the fiune time it is certainly right to warn young 
men of- the deceits of the world, and teach them not 
raihiy to believe, that thofe characters are mo(^ excel- 
lent which appear mod plauiible. I would briefly ad- 
vife them, whenever they &e a man remarkably ftudi- 
ous of external appearances, devoted to the graces of 
dreis and addrefs, pretending great friendiMp and re- 

gard for perfons whom he never &w before, promiling 
berally^ perpetually fmiling, asid always agreeabU"^ 
XQ beware of counterfeits, for Aich are abr<)ad. 
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No. LVni. OK THE FOLLY OP DENYING 
THAT HOMER HAS FAUJLTS, SINCE H^S 
BEAUTIES ARE SUCH AS PREVENT. HIS 
FAULTS FROM BECOMING DISGUSTFUL. 


CRITICISM has been often employed in il- 
luftrating the beauties of- authors who need not 
the illudration. The excellent produ£tions of genius 
are immediately felt by all who pofleis ieniibilit]^. 
To thofe who do not, it is to little purpofe that eluci- 
dations are addreiTed. Writers who copy from Nature, 
will find admirers among thofe to whom Nature has 
given the noble privilege of feeling all that is capable of 
aife^ting humanity, and will readily forego the attention 
of readers, who rouft be taught by the inib*u6lion of 
art, to underhand thofe excellencies which were formed 
to be felt and tailed. 

In reading Homer, every fenfible mind (tch itfelf 
animated with a warmth approaching to enthufiafm. 
A vivacity of expreflion, a fonorous language, an uor 
defcribable fire, the very efTenCe o{ genius, roufe and 
gratify 'all the nobler affedtions of the human breafl. 
At the fame time, a fweet iimpliclty calls forth the milder 
emotions of love and eileem, while the more elevated 
paifages produce the juft effect of real fublimity. 

Such is the fympathetic glow,, which the reader ac- 
quires in the peruial of Homer, that he forgets thofe 
defefls which are difcoverahle, by a very fmall ihare of 
critical fagacity. The conftant recurrence of the feme 
epithets, and the repetition of the fame lines, however 
they may be palliated by the undiftinguifhlng partiality 
of editors and tranflators, ate certainly faults. They 
proceeded from a carelelTnefs, perhaps an indolence, 
which indeed is eafily pardoned in genius ; but at the 
fame time it mud be remembered, that what admits of 
pardon mud be blameable. 

The 
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The illuftrators of this mi^ty geniuis have incurred 
jufi: ridicule, in pointing out beauties never intended* 
and in refining even blemiihes into becoming graces. 
It is a truth confirmed by daily experience, that an 
obje^, which has once fixed the afFedtions, blinds the 
judgment. Thus it happens in coounon life, thus too 
in the arts. Horace was &• man of a truly elegant tafle, 
and no blind admirer. He has ventured to pro* 
nounce, that Homer fometimes nods : a truth, which 
his bigotted readers are very unwilling to allow. 
Homers moft verbal repetitions, and his coarfefl lan- 
guage, are reprefented ^s the effedt of that fimplicity, 
which, when it is genuine, is allowed to be his charac^ 
teriftical- excellence. But they are furely inadequate 
judges of the merit of ' compofiti^ns, who know not 
to diicriminate between rudeneis and iimplicity. 

From the reluctance which the admirers of Homer 
have always fliewn to confefs the obvious fault of his 
productions, it might perhaps have been concluded, 
that his beauties were too few to admit the avowal of 
a partial deformity. Yet the truth is, that, with all 
bis imperfection^ on his head, he deierves that admira- 
tion which has been lavi/hly paid to him by the general 
voice of mankind. His. ipots, like thofe of the funy 
to ufe a common fimilitude, are loft in furrounding 
light. 

Every part of the Iliad glows with life, and none 
but fuch as are totally devoid of that genius with 
which it abounds, can paufe long enough to be diigu(l;« 
ed with minuter defeCts occaiioned by an attention to 
beauties. Zoilus deferved his fate. He attended only 
to the defeCb of Homer; but his fate has frightened 
fucceeding critics, and induced them to deny the ex- 
iftence of defeCts in the poet whom they admired. 

I rejpeat, that, criticifm is feldom fo idly employed as 
when It illuihates the productions of felf-evident genius. 
Such genius carries its own radiant light with it. It 
makes itfelf felt by its own native force, and bears all 
before it by an irreiiiiible momentum. 

The Experience of ages has proved, that the excet 

lehcies of Homer poileis power over the human heart, 

which might almoft be called magical. His vrorja 
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have be^n wandering up and dawn the world during n 
longer period than thofe of any profane writer of equal 
authenticity. Yet there aie no books which have come 
down to us with fo littk injury from the hand of time. 
Very few interpolations^ and (carcely any chafms^ arc 
to be ' found in hioi. The caufe of his foperiocity in 
this reipeA is indi^utably, thai he was always the ob- 
je£t of general attention^ that his verfes were not only 
in the iibrariei, bat in the hands*, in the memories 
and in the mouths of all who poilefied a tafle for poetry, 
and enjoyed opportunities for its cultivation. 

In what conmls this irrefiftible charm, this all-*pow* 
erful influence ? It is unqueftiooably a combination of 
all the fine cuiailities which genius can infufe; and 
among thefe, if I may venture to advance the opinion, 
the diction is the chief. The found is every, wl^re an 
echo to the (enfe^ the paufes are vacied with the niceft 
jttdgnMnt, both for the purpofe of in^eilHig the ides 
more forcibly, and of toiuchuK the ear with th^ me- 
lody, which, when duly pfomiced, k capable «f ex- 
citing in th^ mind the livelieft emotions. Milton has 
left all modem writers £ir behind him in the judidoos 
variation of his pavfe. Homer excels him and all 
others. To this umivalled excellence of a judicious 
difpofition of the pauies. Homer :adds iiich an aitfiti 
inveriion of words, as immediately dire6ls the attention, 
and fixes the accent on the moft important er figniAcant 
expreflion in the metrical period. He enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of a magnificent kiigua^ef fiill further inv 
proved by commixture of the Ionic and aU the other 
dialc^b. With fuch materials^ and fiich (kill, no 
wonder he has |>rpdttced a work, which all, who can 
read it with factitty, read with plea&re. 

The beauties of language ariie froaa two fivoroes ; the 
feie€tion of words and their collocation. Many writers 
have excelled in one of thefe beauties, and liave been 
totalJy deficient m the other. Homer has inoft hap- 
fSty untied thesn, and produced that pow^^ cfiSb6fc, 
which mud ever mMt horn their jucSdous com- 
■Miiatios. 

To enlarge en the exodlendes of Hooeier, after the 
tepeated ElufbatioJis and leaiadcs o^ the moft ingenioos 
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critics, feems fuperfluons. He has been the. idol of 
kingdoms, the favourite of princes, and all antiquity 
has been unanimous in his praife. The moderns have, 
for the moil part, fiilly entered into the feelings of 
the ancients, nave acknowledged the juftnefs of alt 
their eulogia of Homer, and have added to the general 
acclamation. But though this is true, yet it is no le(s 
certain, that in thefe times, and in fome countries on 
the continent, an attention to Homer has been difcou** 
raged by thofe to whom fafhion has given influence. 
His manners, his fentiments, his language, have been 
Aigmatifed, by the admirers of French re6nement» as 
Goarfe and vulgar* Cheilerfield has calied his Ian* 
guage porter-like. The veneration in which he has 
ever been held is infolently attributed to that preju- 
dice, by which fuperficial pretenders are difpoied to 
account for all the beft and moft amiable notions^ 
which the world has long adopted in morals, ia reli* 
gion, and in literature. 

. It muft not be deemed a judgment too fevere, when 
we venture to fu^geft, that the modern ^oiji often 
condemn that which they do not undentiABd. It is 
probable, that many of them have never read Homer 
but in their own languages. It is certain, that fome 
of the fevereft of them have read him only in thofe 
literal Latin interpretations, which are uiually fub- 
joined in the common editions. From fuch poor re« 
prefentations, they can (carcely have a jufter i3ea of 
the g^reat Msonian, than of the immente ocean from 
(he view of a canal. 

It is not to be doubted but that many, who are dif- 
qualified from judging, both by the deficiency of their 
education and their idlenefe, frequentlv labour to 
bring into difrepute thofe fbidies, with uie nature of 
which they are totally «nacquaimed. By dint of e^ 
fniotery and artifice, they often fiicceed. But libexal 
feholars muft wiA, without any view to intereft, that 
their attaiaments may be juftly appreciated by their 
conten^raries, and will therefore exert thccafelves to 
countemdl the dtfingenmoiis attempts of thofe, who en- 
deavour to lower i£ciD «nd d^ir parfutls in the eyes of 
naskind. 

No, 
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taia, that, if Tlraaiiiif doet sot equals he approaches, 
in the excellencies of ftyle, in dignit/, and in co^oui^ 
9eit» the beft modcb of antiquity. 

One drcmnftance has contnbuled to diminifli the 
mcca of his ftyle, which he could not well avoid, 
fiflodem names of daces and of perfons mult abound in 
« woil: of thiskind. But modem naaoes have in gene- 
ral a barbarous ioond in a work written in Latin. 
They are, in truth, fearcely tolerabte. Thuanus was 
ftnfiole of it, and has therefore latinised them. Yet 
they ftill retain fomethine of their uncouth found, and 
what is worfe, have fo rar affeded the perfpicuity of 
the work, as to have rendered it totally unintelHgible 
to the greater part of tu readers, without a perpetual 

flof&ry. Thuanus dVd right in latinizing the names, 
ut he has taken too great liberties. He has totally 
di^uiied them. Who but an Oedipus couM difcern 
that Quadrigarius was the Latin name of Chartier, or 
Ittteramnas of Entragues? Defmarets is trandated 
Paludanus; Dubois, Sylvius; le Sieur de Selves, Fo- 
Teftus. Dargonne ailerts, that our hiftcrian has tran^ 
kted the proper name Joly by the Latin Lepidus ; but 
the editors obferve that it is without foundation. The 
editors of the laft fine edition have taken care to (iib*- 
join in the margin the modern names of perfons and 
places with great fidelity ; but ftill it is unpleafant to be 
often interrupted in the warmth of attention by recur^ 
ring to a glouary. 

All laudable predilections have been carried top far. 
Thus the preference for the ancients, which is undoubt- 
edly well founded, has led many modern writers, ef- 
pecially thofewho flouriihed at the revival of learn- 
ing, to change their Gothic names into words which 
had fome refembiance to Roman appellations ; but 
which, at the fame time, were neither Roman nor 
Gothic, and ferved only to dif|ui(e the owners under 
ibme barbarous combination of lullabies with Latin ter- 
minations. In (hort, the Gothiclfm of modern names is a 
great misfortune in the republic of letters ; it confti- 
tutes a bafe alloy, which corrupts and fullies the in- 
triniic beauties of an elegant lAtin ftyle. Neverthe* 

left. 
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le&^ I would advilb all finme writdn ta give iiie name 
^ a*place or peribn varied only in its tenuinatiosi, if 
varied at all ; for the want of peripicuity is a defe^ 
which no elegance can compenfare. 


No. LX. ON OWBH) THB LATm EPIGRAM'''^ 

WATIST. 




HOWEVER abfurd the tafte of the age, writers 
of true genius will (bmetimes find means to reii- 
der themfelves conformable to it, and at the fame time 
to claim the attention of a more enlightened period. . 
Great ingenuity, thou^ injudicioufly and trivially 
employed, will ever excite the curioiity of readers, wfaa 
love to obferve the operation of the human facultiea 
under the infhience of the various modes of judging 
and writing, which, at different periods, have prie* 
vailed in the world of letters. 

In the aee in which Joannes Audoenus, or John 
Owen, was Dom, the lower kinds of wit w«*e univer- 
felly reUfhed. Puns, conceits, and a wretched (pecies 
of epigrams, had totally fuperfeded that unane6led 
0iode of expreflion which nature di6tates, and which 
cannot fail to pleafe when nature is allowed to form a 
jodsiAent. Though the tafte for epigrams was uni- 
verntl, unfortunately the general choice did not hl\ on 
Martial Claflical expreiuon was little ftudied. Any 
words which conveyed the idea with tolerable pre<^on» 
and which, in point of quantity, were admiliible into 
an hexameter or pentameter verfe, were fure of recep- 
tion. It muft indeed be owned, that a very icnipulous 
attention was not always paid even to the quantity. 
Upon the whole, it is certam, that he' who has formed 
himfelf upon claflical models will often be difgufted 
with the expreflions of Owen and his coeval writers, 
at the (ame time that he is furprifed and pl<^fed by 
the wit and jocularity of their fentiments. He wiH 
find many thoughts, which, in the management of a 
Martial, would have conflituted epigrams of uiicom^ 
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snon eicellence» but wbichy likea fine portrait in mo- 
dern drapery, has loft aU freedom and grace by the 
Gothiciihi of their didton. 

The epigrams of Owen are fo numerous as nearly to 
amount to two thou&nd. In (iich a number, it is to 
be conduded from experience, that feme wiil be good^ 
others moderate, and the greater part of little or no 
merit. The great critic Rapin has &id, that it is 
iufficient to have written one good epigram in the 
courfe of a life. His idea of a good epigram was per- 
haps too exalted.- ''Owen has written many epigrams, 
which pleafe and iatisfy the mofl: judicious reader, and 
which therefore muft be allowed to deferve the appel- 
lation of good. There is a great abundance of mge- 
nious thoughts in every part of his litde volume, and 
there is an eafe of verilfication acquired and conBroied 
by long habit, which, in Ibme degree, conceals the 
defeat of unclaflical language. There are alio a few 
epigrams, which are not defective in the beauties of 
ftyle. 

The epigrams of Owen were much read in his own ' 
and the fucceeding age, and have, in the .prefent times, 
afforded amufement to the fcholar, though they have 
not met with genera] attention. The negle^ with 
.which they have been received, is to be attributed to 
the contempt thrown on epigrammatic wit by writers 
ofdiiHnguiihed tafte, who, while they juftly attempted 
to explode a falfe kind of witticifm, coniifting of puns 
and miferable conceits, involved this fpecies of com- 
pofition, which at that time had indeed greatly dege- 
nerated from its original grace, in a general and unde- 
jferved cenfure. ^ 

Infcriptions, for fuch afe epigrams according to the 
original meaning, ire by no means, in their own na- 
ture, a contemptible fpecies of compoiition. Prefixed 
to ftatues, public buildings, fepulchral monuments or 
books, atKl applied to great chara^ers and on great 
/occafions, they often reflet honour, not only on their 
compofers, but on nations and on princes- They are 
capable of the moft elevated fublimity, as well as the 
moft^ polillied elegance of refined wit. From their 
^oncifeneis and brevity they are eaiily comprehended 

and 
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and retained \ and there are few fcholars, who have 
not committed to memory fome favourite epi^rams^ 
vrhich have ftruck them with their pointed wit and 
beauty. Yet, at the fame time, I have obferved, 
that It is not agreeable to read a great colle6tiom 
xX epigrams with an unfufpended attention. The 
neceflary want of conneflioO) and the continual ef- 
forts of wit, foon fatigue the mind, which, though, 
like the palate, it may occaiionally delight in dainties^ 
requires that its conftant food ihould be plain and na* 
turat. 

For the want of decency in fome of Owen's compo- 
(itions, little apology can be offered. The taft'e of 
thofe readers mnfl; be grois indeed, to whom iildelicac/ 
is humour, and obfcenity wit. It mud however be 
conildered, that poets have at all times deemed them-r 
ielves under an obligation to comply with the tafte 
of their age, and that the age of Owen was not much 
refined. It was an heroic and a learned age, but it was 
not diftinguiAied for delicacy.. 

The licentioufnefs of fome of. his works injured the 
poet's fortune. For Anthony Wood informs us, that 
Owen was diftreflid by poverty, the epidemical difeafe 
^ of poets, and that he was difappointed in the exped*' 
etion of riches at the death ot a wealthy uncle, who 
difinherited him for fome of his poetry ; a misfortune 
which feveral of the unthrifty followers di the Mufe^ 
have raiUy incurred. 

With all the faults of Owen, fuch has been the 
fterility of epigrammatic genius in our country, that 
he may ftill retain the title, which he has acquired 
among foreigners, of the Britiih Martial. 
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No. LXL ON POLITIAN AND MDRETUS, 
TWO ELEGANT WRITERS OF MODERN 
LATIN. 


ONE of the brighteft lumiDaries, which ihone forth 
at the revival of learning, was Politian. A (light 
knowledge of the Greek was in his age a great and 
rare attainment. He not only underftood the language 
ib as to read it, but to compofe in it. As a gram- 
inarian, as an orator, as a poet, he has been an objed 
of general admiration. Genius he undoubtedly pof- 
iefled in a degree (uperior to the laborious (choiars of 
his times ; but his poetry is notwithftanding greatly 
defedlve. In fire he abounds ; but he is wanting in 
judgment and in art. There are many fine lines in 
his Rufticus, and the didtion is throughout remarkably 
iplendid, though not always purely clafllcal. The La- 
tin poets of this peiiod were not, indeed, (b careful of 
the clailical purity of their ftyle as of harmony and 
brilliancy. Several of the poems of Politian are florid 
;to fxcefs, and far beyond that boundary which Au- 
£uftan tafte delineates. 

When we confider the ftate cf Kteralure at this early 
feafon, we muft allow that great applaufe, which has 
been paid to fuch writers as Politian, juftly due. They 
were under the necefliiy of breaking through a thick 
jcloud of ignorance, and they had to contend with the 
rude tafte of their age before their writings could gaia 
attention. Under every difficulty, they arrived, by the 
extniordinary efforts of emulation and genius, to a de- 
gree of excellence, which greatly refenibled that of the 
models which they felefted for imitation. 

The Greek verfes, which he wrote at a very early 
41 ge, are highly commended. He prefixed the age at 
which he wrote them. Scaliger lays he fliould not 
have done this ; for they are fo excellent, that even his 
Latin verfes, which he wrote when a man, are by no 
iDoanJs equal to them« 

The 
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• The Lettei"s of PoUtiah are indifpiitably elegant ; 
but they are not without their faults. The ftyle j$ 
fome times too elevated and oratorical. For the fake of 
introducmg a favourite phrafe, he often goes too far 
out of his' way, and overburthens the fenfe and the ex- 
preflion by a redundancy of words. 

With all his faults^ I muft confefs I have read him 

* _ • 

with great pleasure. . There is a charm' in true genius^ 
which compenfates defe^, and often conceals them 
from the view. 

Politian's real name was Baflus. His alTumed name 
was taken from the place of his birth. The adoption of 
names entirely new, was. at one time, not uncommon. 
Thus the real name of Erafmus was Gerard, There 
was perliaps fome degree of blanieable oftentation in 
a/Tuming the appellations of Deiiderius and Erafmus, 
both of which, according to their refpeftive etymology, 
iignify the amiable or the defirable. Politian's adopts 
ed name was alfo chofen with a view to convey a fa- 
vourable idea of his chara^er. It is not imprt)bable, 
that it was thought to exprefs, what indeed its deri- 
vation may intimate, a poiijbed tafte and underfland* 
ing. 

It is remarkable of Muretus, another elegant Latinift 
ef modern ages, that he acquired a perfe6t knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin languages, in one of which he 
wrote with great elegance, without an inftrudtor. 

He conipofed various critical and poetical works ; but 
his Orations have always been celebrated as his befl: 
produdions. They are indeed formed on the pat- 
tern of Cicero j they are written in a rapid .and flow- 
ing ftyle, and are not deftitute of judicious obfervations. 
But, virith refpedl to his di^ion, it rouft be faid of him; 
that he is lefs careful in the felefition, than in the difpo- 
fitioh of words. This defeft arofe from a blameable 
. ' precipitation, of which authors have fometimes been 
vain. 

We are told, that Muretus never tranfcribed any of 
his writings, that he fcarcely ever read his produdtions 
twice, that he feldom made a change or interpolation^ 
and ftill le(s frequently a blot. This may account for 
' * fkulu, tmt it cannot excufe tl»em. It is an infult to 
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oiankind* to.prefent them with a work k(s perfed than 
the author might have rendered it.- Hafb and car^<* 
lefTnefa have often been avowed by wrifen» who wifKe<] 
to exalt the genera] opinion of their abilities ; hot they 
have ufuallj, and as they deferved, loft that lafting and 
^ndiminifhed reputation which they might have enjoyed* 
While aa author Uves» wejudice and party may ftipport 
his fiunc ; but, when he is dead, theie foon liibnde, 
and his real merit can alcwe preferve him from oblivion, 
^iuretus has been juftly and feverely cenfured for 
having beftowed praifes on the execrable maflacre at 
Pans on St. Bartholomew's da^. 

He imitates Cicero ; bot, like a fervile imitator, he 
imitates that which was leaft beautificil in bis model. 
The very diSufe ftyle of the Roman is ftill more dii^ 
fiife in the orations* of Muretus. The Afiatic manner, 
even in its heft ftate, is not agreeable to a correct tafte. 
It prevented the works of the greateft orator whom the 
world ever faw from being univerfafly admired ; and, 
when it is preiented to the reader with aggravated 
•deformity, it can fcarcely be rendered tolerable by any 
concomitant beauties. 

The Epiftles of Muretus, though often elegant, are 
Improjperky written in the oratorid, rather than in the 
<^iftofarj^ ftyle. He feems to have ftudied and admired 
the Orations of Cicero more than his Epiftles. 

Muretus has been greatly commended for his poetry, 
ficsvola Sammarthanusfaysof him, that Catullus is not 
snore like himfelf dian he to CatuUus. I have not 
been able to dtfcover an? peculiar grace, either of ienti* 
ment or ftyle, in the few little poems which remam 
on facred fubje^s. But there are feveral on other oc- 
calions which are very pleaiing, and far furpafs, in 
claflical purity and in ientiment, nioft of the Latin 
compoiitions of the age of Muretus. In the very pretty 
epitaph on Raphael there is a manifeft^ impiopriety, in 
reprefenting the painter as praifing himfelf m the higheft 
ftyle of commendation. 

The vcrfes entitled Tibur arc pretty. Theprologue ^ 
to. Terence's Phormio is cafy and elegant. The Infti- 
tutio Puerilis was intended to be no more than ufeful. 
The whole collection wiil fiirn^' entertainiiient to 

faioL 
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him wiiohas formed a tafte far modern, as well as an^ 
tJent, Latin Poetry. OttuJius and Tibullus were evi* 
dently his patternr; but Rapin thinlcs^ that, by an ex- 
oeiiiiTe affectation of fine Latinitf^ his odes^aie rendered^ 
ftiff and unnatural. 

h is true, that there- arc- many fucceeding writerr 
who have excelled Muretus both in verfe and profei 
but his real excellencies^ and the great reputation 
which he has poffefled, will juftly render him an ob*- 
jedt of attention to him, who, from his love of letters, 
becomes intefefled ia^ the works of all who have coa- 
tributed to advance their progrefs. 

Ko. LXlt. on THE ^EOET VIOA. 

VID A was bora at Cremona^ a city in Italy, at 
no great' diilance from the birth place of the 
ttoet whom he imitated* As a reward for his ingenious • 
labours, the pope gave him the bifhopric of Alba, He: 
«Ued at the age of tifty-nine^ in-the year 1 566* 

There is perhaps no modem Latin pOet more cele- 
brated t^an Vida. He is juftly recorded by the great 
De Thou, as one of the firft among the Italians who- 
applied poetry to facred fubje^. He adds, that h^ 
adorned this province with pure and elegant verle* 
This praife is certainly due to ^im ; but fome of the 
more zealous religtontfts feem to have endeavoured to- 
recommend his (acred p6ems as the beft of his works. 
Even Scaliger, who ceniures his hymns as puerile^ 
ailerts that his Chriftiad deierves the higheft praife. 
The truth is, that his Chriftiad is the worft of his- 
greater works; He was fenfible of it. He entered 
upon it with reludtance, and apologized for its defe^ 
with great diffidence, in an infcription fubjoined to the 
poem. He fpeaks very modeftly of his performance 
in his Epiftle to Botta, and ieems defirous that his 
friends, and all the world, iliould know, that he under- 
took fo arduous a taik folely with a view to ihevr 
his gratitude in obeying his patrons. Befides many 
dull and h^avy pamgeti, which muft occur to every 

reader^ 
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reader, h is certain, that 4he poem fiJb fliort ci the 
dignity of its fubjeA in almoit everj part, .^ong 
ctiier faults, the critics have obferved, that Vida has 

J mi into the mouths of Jofeph and St. John t^wro 
peeches, as lone as thofe of ^&ieas to Dido, to be 
uttered while Jems Chrift was conveyed to the tribunal 
of Pilate. It is not to be fuppofed, (ay they, that the 
prefident of the council could have time or patience, 
in the midft of a tumult, to attend to a long recital d 
all the particulars of the birth, education, and afiioos 
of our oaviour ; beiides that, St. John is introduced ex- 
plaining matters, of which himielf could have had no 
certain knowledge till after the day of Pentecoft. 

fiat it is not jueifant to dwell on the enumeration of 
defe€b. Almoft every writer of genius has been fomoe'- 
times led to compofe againfl his inclination. The ad- 
vice and importunity of friends, or the neceffities of 
particular iltuations and emergencies, have called forth 
a tafk at a time when the fine impulfes of genius have 
lain dormant. And it may be remarked^to the honour: 
of Vida, that his moft unpoetical works do credit to 
his heart ai^d to his {Hety. This cannot be faid of the 
trivial writings of many of our moft celtbrated authors, 
which have fometimes deviated, not only into abfurdity, 
but into immorality. 

Vida himfelf, were he alive, wouM probably chufe 
his three books of Poetics, his Bombyces, and his 
Scacchia, to form the bails of his reputation. Thefe 
qertaioly poffefs a. portion of Virgilian beauty. Though 
it is but a fmall portion, it diffufes a luflre, which 
attra^s and detains the ,notice of the clailical reader. 
tie undoubtedly pradlifed the precept which he has 
given in his Poetics, of making Virgil the. only object of 
imitation. 

It is- certainly of great confequence to the ftudent, 
who wiibes to acquire the ftyle of a particular author, 
not to di(lra6l his attention by the perufal of many 
others. Vida, tjiough fuccefsful irv his imitation, fur- 
niihes an additional, proof, how difficult- it is for the 
moderns to contend with the ancients. He has many 
verfes inter fper fed, which Virgil woukl not be aiKamed 
to own; but he does not fupport that dignified uni^ 

formity 
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fortnity of elegance, ^ich places the Mantuan in a"" 
rank fuperior to all others, in the excellence of a corredl' 
and delicate kind of beauty. The firft book contains 
many fweet paiTages, particularly agreeable is the de- ' 
ibription of the marks of a young genius; and its pro- 
grels in poetical efforts. The whole performance is- 
highly pleafing, contains many ufeful hints, and deferves 
the commendations of our Engjiih^cffayift on the art of "^ 
crilicifm. 

Modern eclogues in Latin haye'become too comhiOQ ' 
ta attract much notice when they are not remarkably 
excellent. They have been the trite- medium of con- 
veying the comphiints of the furviving* friend and the' 
deiponding lover; and indeed have, by a little auk-' 
ward contrivance, ferved to conimunicate even political 
dodrines and ideas:: Virgil, it is true, fet the example, • 
and it has been followed oy Spencer and many others, 
even to a ridiculous degree; Vida*s Eclogues, as they ' 
are laborious imitations of Vii^ii's 'ftyle, have a con- 
liderable fhare of grace and- delicacy. The Epiftle to' 
the celebrated'Gibertus is full of tender fentiment, and ' 
exhibits that eafe x>f language, which proves it to have 
flowed from the heart.' 

The Bombyces, or the Aft of managing Silk-worms," 
has the fame kind of merit, refultine from a clofe imi-p 
tation of Virgil. It exhibits an equable flow of elegant - 
verfe, but,- 1 thinb, prefents not any fltikhig paflages i * 
though Scaliger 4ys, it is the bef!: of all Vida's 
works. It was a very proper prefent to a lady, the 
Maichloncfs of Mantua, to whom it is dedicated. 

It is faid, that by reading the poem called ^cacchia. 
Of the Game- of Chefs, a perfon may learn to play it 
with flcill.- However that may be, the poem has al- 
ways been admired for its ingenuity and elegance. The 
game of chefs, indeed, the moft ancient and the moft 
generally known of all others, deferves attention, were 
it merely on account of its antiquity and univerfal ac- • 
ceptance. Montaigne afTerts, that it is too ferious for ^ 
a game ;* and it is certainly confident with reafon, that 
. games, which were adopted for rjecreation, ilioukl not 
require a degree of painful attention. The etymology 
of the word Scacchia, the title of the poem, has puz^ 

ded • 
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xkd tbe kamed. Bochart thinks, with great pcobst* 
l)iHt/, that it is derived from the Perfian word Sdiach- 
mat, which figiii6es the king is dead. For when the 
king 10 this game is reduced to fuch a fitiiatioB as not 
to be able to avoid captivity^ the game is at an end. 
The king cannot be taken, therefore he is then dead. 

Vida's odes are prettj, but feem not to die to any 
exalted degree of excellence. The Lamentation oa 
the Death of his Parents, William Vida and Leona 
Ofcafala, has many tender and affeding thoughts, which 
fully prove that it came from the heart. T*hts, and a 
few other pathetic pailages in his poems, evince that 
Vida would have excelled in elegiac poetry, if he had 
chofen to cooipofe it. 

Notwithdanding fome triffing inequalities, and man/ 
flulf pailages, where genius k^ms to be eclipfed by labour, 
the whole colledllon does honour to the tafte of the 
poet and his times. It b formed on the beft models, and 
every where difplays marks of an amiable diipofikion, 
as well as of a poetical and claiiical talent. It is al-. 
wayt benevolent and friendly to virtue 1 or, as he ^ys 
himfelf, his numbers pleaie, if they pleafe at all, with<» 
out guilt, and without the bitternefs of fatire. 

No. LXIII. ON THE LATIN POET SANNA- 

ZARiUS. 


ABOUT the time at which learning arofe, as it 
were, from the dead, thf re appeared an illuftrious 
race of writers in Latin verfe, whofe force of genius, 
and elegance of language, entitle them to rank among 
the molj: celebrated of modern poets, with our Drydens, 
Priors, Popes and Parnells. ^ 

Parnell indeed, it is well known, borrowed feveral 
of his pieces from the modern Latin poets ; and Pope 
is juftly thought to have improved himielf by the pe- 
ruial of them. Pope was fo great an admirer of the 
Italian writers, who had chieBy excelled in Latin poe- 
try» that he publifhed a fcle^ co^le^ion of their de*' 

uched« 
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tadied pieces. There bappened, at that time^ to pre« 
vail a prejudice againU modem Latin poetry, occafion* 
ed by a caprici6us cenfure of it by Boileau, and there- 
lore thefe votiiraes were not greatly regarded ; but w& 
oiay readily believe, that a colledtion condudled by the 
rafte of Pope, copld not but abound in beauty. His two ' 
volomea w^sre, indeed, but an amplification of a fmall 
edition publiihed by an anonymous, but very« Judicious 
compiler ; and Pope is blamed by a lenfibie though fe* 
vere remarker on his life, for omitting the original pre^ 
face. The pre&ce of the anonymous editor is, in- 
deed, equally remarkable for its moidefty and tafte^ ■ 
and I conjedure it to have been the produ^ion of fome : 
Cambridge ftudent ; as the book, though printed in 
London, was printed . at the expence of Cambridge 
book/ellersi - The editor mak^s veryifhort yet judiciotis > 
remarks on the (everal poets whocompofe his cplledtiphy , 
particularly . on Sannazarius, Fnacadoritis, Vida, Poll- 
tian, and Caftiglione. He has placed Sannazarius firit' 
in the collodion 1 a rank' to which the poet is entitJed ^ 
by his merit. 

Sannazarius was -born at Naples, in th^ fifteenth cen^ - 
tury. His fiiigular learning and amiable morals ibon 
introduced, him to ^he^ court, where, though he w^ • 
carei&d and: advanced, he was not allured from polite 
letters by the temptations either of ambition or of plea- 
fure. He- made poetry the elegant en^loyment of bis < 
liberal leifure ; and> amidft the bufiheis and diilipaticn 
of a court,, produced hiS' admired poem, De Partu ^ 
Virginte. • 

This poem is (aid to have employed its elegant writer.' 
no leis than -twenty years in adding the laft polidi and ^ 
improvement.' He was indeed. one of thofe writers of 
exquifite tafte, who can feldom fatisfy their own ideas 
of excellence. Indeed^ I believe, few h|ie writers 
pleaie themfelves j for they who reach one great hei|ht ' 
of excellence, fee their horizon extended as they rife* 
and confider the afcent which they have already gained 
as an humble eminence, compared to fumniits which 
feem to aicend in perpetual progi^ef^on, and to elude 
their mod laborious endeavours. Apelle^ u(ed to fay, 
that Pcotogejses knew not when to take ^his hand from 

. N s : 'the 
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the tablet which he was painting, and the fame lia.9 
b^en faid of this artift in a (Uler art. 

Of this poem, thoueh the admirers have been ^^varm 
and numerous, there nave been cenfurers, whofe opi- 
nions feem to be juft. The ftjle b beautifiil and Vir* 
gUian j but the fpirit is not always ;equ2»l to the fiyle. 
Erafmus acknowledges that he. read the poem ivith 
pleafore ; but at the fame time laments, that a iaored 
iubje£t was not treated more confidently with our ideas 
of fanftity. Rapin allows, that the purity of the Aylc 
is admirable ; but ailerts, that the fable of the piece is 
deftitute of delicacy, and that the manner is by no 
means adequate to the dignity of the fubje£t. It faas 
nlfo been thought ajuft caufe of repreheniion, that, in 
a facred poem, he has never mentioned the names, of 
Jefus or of Chrifl. He was afraid that fuch names 
might difguft an ear accuftomed to the majeftic founds 
.of the Latin language, and of Virgilian verfe. When 
he is introducing the prophecies which foretold JeHis 
C^ift, he is afbamed to ufe the names of.Ifaiah and 
David, but repreient Proteus as finging them in a cave 
on the banks of the- Jordan. 

Sannazarius indeed affords an inftance, among man/ 
others, how difficult it is to fucceed in &cred poetry. 
The poem De Partu Virginis, like the Chriftiad of 
Vida, is, notwithftandiag the beauties of didion, the 
worft production of its author. It is the bufineis of 
^poetry, to raife things from the low level of leality, 
to all the elevation which fancy and language can be- 
ftow ; but divine fubjefts are already fo far raifed above 
nature, as not to admit of poetical exaltation. The 
attempt has always, except in a few inftances, difco- 
vered only the impotence and ambition of man. It is 
like an attempt to put Oila on Pelion, m order to in- 
vade the Ikies. A very judicious critic has fhewn, in 
fome of his prefaces to the Engliih poets, that (acred po- 
etry, whea uninfpired, can feldom reach exalted excel- 
lence. 

The moft popular of the poems of Sannazarias are 
his Pifcatory Ecjogues. Like Pope's Paftorals, they 
were juvenile eompoiitions ; and, like them, they may 
be produced as proofs^ that improvement do^s not al- 
ways 
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ways keep pace with progreffive years. There is a hap- 
pineis in native genius, which is fometimes loft, rather 
than improved, with increafing judgment and expe- 
rience. 

Pifcatory eclogues have been attempted by feveral' 
writers; but they have not, been fuccefsful. It is 
indeed eafy to conjecture why they have not fucceeded* 
Paftoral poetry is fo far removed from reahty and na- 
ture, that there leems to be little relifh remaining 
among mankind for new works of that fpecies. But 
we all know, that the manners of thofe, who are en- 
gaged in fifhing as a trade, are even coarfer and more 
brutal than thofe of the modern fhepherd. To put 
the elegant language of the Mantuan Mufe into the 
mouths of the crew of a fifbing-fmack, is fuch a viola-' 
tion of truth and nature, as tends to excite ridicule bj; 
its incongruity. 

The charms, however, of fine language and melo-' 
dious verie, can almoft reconcile us tq abfurdity of 
defign ; and thefe charms are very confpicuous and 
captivating in the Eclogues of Sannazarius. Rapin has 
bellowed great praife upon them ; and Scaliger aflerts/ 
that they are the only Latin poems, of this kind, which, 
after Virgil, are worth perufal. There is, indeed, a 
very connderable portion of that fweet Virgilian gr^ce,: 
which has been fo happily charaderifed in the epithets 
fnolie et fitc^tum, the tender and the highly finifhed. 
it is one of the diftinguiihing excellencies of this poet, 
that he has ufed the file with great delicacy and at- 
tention. 

The Elegies of Sannazarius are admired for their 
eafe and harmony, and his Epigrams have alfo held a 
high f lace among the compofitions of modern Latinifts. 
It is not confiftent with the defign of my papers to in- 
troduce long citations in the learned languages; and 
therefore I muft refer the clafiical reader to the poems 
themfelves, which -are frequently to be found in collec- 
tions, if not in feparale volumes. 

I truft, however, I fliall want no apology for infert- 
ing the following paflage relative to Sannazarius, which 
I have accidentally fallen upon in a very fine writer and 
excellent critic of our own times. 

*' I can 
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** I can by no means/' iajs the late philofopber of 
Saliibury, ** omit Saimazarins, whofe Eclogues in par- 
** tknilar, formed on the phun of a fifking lif^ inftead 
** of paftoral, cannot be enough admired both for their 
^ Latinitf and their fentiment. His fourth Eclogue, 
*' called Proteus, written in imitation otVirgil's ecb^e 
** called Silenusy majr be juftiy valued as a mafler-piece 
•• in iu kind." 

The critic quotes fevera) verfes of this piece, and 
points- out peculiar beauties. In a fubfequenC page, he 
cites feveral moil beautiful paflages from other poems, 
defcriptife of the villa of Sannazarius at Mergijh'na. 
•• It would be difficult," he concludes, **^ to traoi&te 
** thcfe elegant morfels. It is fufficient to CKprefs what 
•• they mean coUedively — that the village of Mergif- 
^ lina had (blitary woods ; had groves of laurel nnd 
'^ citron ; had grottos in the rock, with rivulets and 
** fprings ; and that, from its lofty fituation, it looibed 
^ down upon the fea, and commanded an extenfive 
•• profped. 

" It is no wonder that fuch a villa fhould enamour 
** fbch an owner. So ftrong was his afie^on for it, 
*^ that, when during the fubfequent wars in Italy, it 
** was demolifhed by the Imperial troops^ this uofbr- 
** tunate event was fuppofed to have haftened his 

He was buried near this delightful (pot, the icene of 
his elegant enjoyments, and near the fweet poet of 
Mantua, the conflant obje^ of his fuCcelsiul imitation. 
An epitaph vras engraved on his tomb, written by 
Bembo, and expreflive of a wifh, that flowers might 
arife from the facred a/hes ; for that'there repofed Sai^ 
naa^arius, next in place to Virgil, as next in genius. 

I will venture to recommend this poet, and many 
other of the moderns, to the young or claffical icholar; 
hut, at the fame time, it is neceflary to add a caution : 
let original writers be firft read ; nor let others be 
attended to, till the tafte is refined, and the judgment 
corroborated by the actual contemplation of the finiflied 
pieces of the Auguftan age. Let Virgil be read almoft 
to fatiety, before the attention is diverted to the infe- 
rior moderns. Many a fine genius has been checked 

in 
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in its ctrcer by ft too carjy peni&] of writers, who». 
with all their elegance, are ftill fubordinate, and who^^ 
frequently are no more than imitators^ of imitators. 
When the tafte and judgment are once rightly efta- 
bliiKedy they may be miely exerciied by fometimes con-* 
templating copies as well as originals. Nor let any^ 
fear to fip at thofe fountains, from which feveral of our 
beft Engufh poets drank copiouOy. 


No. LXIV. ON THE VENERABLE BEDE, AND 
SEVERAL OTHER EARLY WRITERS OE ENG- 
LAND. 


I Cannot help confidering thofe writers, who arrived 
at diftinguiihed eminence in a dark age, as the he- 
roes of literature. In latter times, and indeed at pre- 
fcnt, there are various and powerful incitements to lite- 
rary ambition* A competent education is become gene*- 
ral. Books are eafily procured, readers abound, and 
reputation and gain are the ufual efFedls of remarkable 
improvement. But to have written much and^ fucceiT- 
fiilly in the feventh century, is a proof of uncommoa 
ardour and undaunted perfeverance, fuch as was not to 
be cooled by negleft, nor ' obftru6l?d by difficulty. 
Books, which muft dways fupply the materials for 
writing, were at that time difficult to be procured ; 
and after they were colle^ed, and the compofitions to 
which they gave occafion completed, few were ca^pable 
of reading them, or of beftowing on them that appro- 
bation which they juftly dcferved. It is, indeed, dif- 
ficult to form an adequate idea of the ftrengih and re- 
folution, which, amidft all thefe difcourageiiients, could 
confine a (tudent of that period tb the labour of writing, 
and enable him to fucceed in it to the adnuration of 
fucceedtng ages. 

The venerable Bede flands forth a v«ry illuftnous 
example of piety and literary application. He was 
bora about the middle of the &venih century, at Jar- 
raw, 
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row, at tbe mouth of the Tyne» and was early devoted 
to a monailic life. He confined himlelf to his folitary 
cell ; and, though he was invited to Italj by the pope, 

Jireferred the fweets of liberty, and of an unambitious 
ife, whicli he fpent in a regular alternation of prayers 
and iludy. 

In the third volume of his hidory, he fays of hun- 
(elf, ** When I was feven years old, I was given up 
*' by my relations to the very refpe6UbIe Abbot Bene* 
** di€t, and t^en to Ceolfrid, to be educated by them f 
** and palfing my whole life in the fame monaftery, I 
** employed myfelf inttrely in meditating on the fcrip- 
** tures ; and, amidd the obfervance of a ftridt disci- 
pline, and the daily bufinefs of chanting in the 
churchy I coniiantly found, in the exercifes of learn- 
ing, of teaching* and of writing, a fweet amufe- 
" ment." 

Hit great work was an Ecclefiaftical Hiftory; but 
his nufcellaneous productions are almoft incredibly nu- 
merous. He is (aid to have been (killed in Greek as 
well as ia Latin, and he diftinguiflied himfelf by his 
knowledge in poetry, rhetoric, general hiftory, aftro- 
nomy, arithmetic, chronology, philofopby, and theo- 
logy. So great was his character as a theologifl;, that 
his Homilies were appointed to be read iii churches, 
even while he was alive, by the expre(& order of the 
bilhops. To this circumibince he probably owes the 
title of Venerable ; for, as he was alive, he could not 
eafily be made a (aint, and therefore he was honoured 
with an intermediate but mo(b refpe£table epithet ; an 
epithet (Ignificant of the fan6tity of his chara^er, which 
was as ftrikingly marked by warmth and (incerity of de- 
votion as by extendve learning. 

He has not aflPeded elegance of ftyle ; but he is not 
altogether inelegant. He is peripicuous, if he is. not 
pure j and concife and ea(y, if not full and harmoni- 
ous. Though he is (aid to have drawn his learning 
from the Greek and Latin authors, yet he (eems to 
have attended more to their matter than their manner. 
He is credulous, and relates the foolifh (l:ories of an 
uncultivated age, as if they were true hiftory. He 
undoubtedly has fom^ faults of his age^ and has been 

fcverely 
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feverely ccnfurcd for them by Du Pin, Dargomie, and 
Milton; but he has been extolled and admired by 
thofe, whofe names, both in number and weight, will 
be more than equivalent to his cenfurers; and, take 
him for all in all, as Shakefpeare fays, he muft be 
confidered as one of the earlieft, and^^ on that account, 
as well as his intrinfic merits, one of the moft brilliant 
ornaments of Englifh literature. His Ecclefiaftical 
Hiftory, in five books, was publiihed in the laft century 
jat Cambridge, with the Saxon paraphrafe of Alfred 
the Great. His various other wbrks, a catalogue of 
which would exceed the limits of my paper, are fcat- 
tered throughout all the moff ancient and valuable 
libraries in the kingdom. Confidering the improve- 
ments which have been made in the fpace of a thoufand 
years, they may not probably be very ufeful, but they 
.are ftriking and curious examples of early learning and 
application, under great di&dvantages. 

Alcuin was the icbolar of Bede, and reflects honour 
on his mafter. His learning was deep and exteniive. 
He wrote not lefs than ftfty treatiies on important 
fubje6ts, and in a ftyle which, in his age, was not in- 
elegant. He had the lingular honour of introducing 
polite, literature into France, whither he was invited 
by the. king, by recommending the eilablifhment of the 
univerfity of Paris. He is faid alfo to have founded a 
fchool at Tours, where he prefided as the mafter, and 
refufed to leave his employment and inftitution at tlie 
urgent invitation of the Emperor Charlemagne. 

Joannes Scotus Erigena became a very diftinguifhed 
icholar in the eighth century. He was moft probably 
a native of Scotland, though England and Ireland have 
put in their claims to the honour of his birth. He 
wrote many treatifes ; but his principal work was his 
five books on the Divifion of Nature, printed in the laft 
century at Oxford. He alfo, like Alcuin, was invited 
to France by Francis the Bald, with whom he lived on 
terms of intimate friend (hip, and even familiarity. 
Some of his writings were thought rather injurious to 
the Roman catholic religion ; and, at the mftigation 
of the pope, he was driven from. Paris to his native 

^ country. 
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coontrj* On his retmn, lie was a&ttaattd 1^ the 
monks of Malmiirar^, wlu> flaUxd him with penknives, 
in revenffc for the freedom with which he had ventured 
to reprehend them. Bale relates a ekenmAaBce, whieh 
tends to render this old author remarkable. He tells 
usy that he was the firft ^ofefibr in Oxford, and was 
appointed to his ofiice by AJfred himielf, unmediate]/ 
after that great king had began the ^flabliflimeiit of hk 
noble nniverfitjr. 

But I mean not to invade the provinee of die hio^ 
graphcr, nor to engage in literary hiftorj, beyond the 
limits which are ufualfy afitgned to my papers. I have 
entered on this fubjed with a view to amuie the young 
ftudent, and to rouie his dOigence by examples of un- 
common application and fuccefs, uadsr circuihftances 
the moft unfavourable. I fliall perhaps occafionally re- 
fume it ; for I maSt own, for my part, I have al- 
ways taken a particular plealnre in reading anecdotes 
of the learned : and I cannot help thinking it a plea- 
{mt neceffarily conneded with improvement ; for we 
can fcarceiy read the accounts' of them. tranfmitted to us 
by critics and biograpberav without admiring the many 
inflances of virtue and beaming which occur ; and we 
infeniibly learn to imitate what we habitually admire. 
As m the arts of painting and fculpture, the beft me- 
thod of facilitating the progrefs of the artifk is to place 
the fineft models- conftantly in his view 1 fo alfe in li& 
and in letters it b of the higbeft importance to point 
out patterns of that adhial excellence, which in our 
precepts and exhortations we have previouily recom* 
mended. There is no method fo fucce6ful o! difplay- 
ing the bkibilbes to be avoided, and the beauties to be 
purfued. 


No. 
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No.LXV. ON SOME OF THE MOST CEXE- 
BRATED SCHOOLMEK» 


EVERY lover of letters will find himfelf im- 
pelled, by curioilt/, to enquire into the lives and 
writings of thofe fi:holars, who, in anjr period of lite- 
rature, have arrived at diftinguifliied reputation. Few 
have been viewed with greater admiration by the age 
in which they ilourtihed^ than- the profeiTors of fcho* 
laftic theology. Scarcely any epithet which language 
afforded was thought adequate to their exalted merit. 

Thomas d'Aquio» or, as he is commonly calledf 
Thomiis Aquinas, the angelic Do£tor, was bom hi 
Naples, in the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
He was early devoted to philofophy and theology, and 
one of his mailers is (aid to have been a countryman of 
our own, Alexander ab Ales, the father of the fchool- 
men, and a ^o^or tmfregabilit. "' After a virtuous and 
laborious life, fpent in an unremitted attention to 
learning, he died at the age of fifty. He was canon* 
used in 1323, and has oeen read and admired for 
ages among a fpecies of congenial (chdars, who, in a 
very peculiar and unfiilhionable kind of leamins, have 
difplayed in aftonifliing depth and acuteneis of intel- 
le^. He founded the led of the Thomiib. 

Thomas Aquinas (lands without a rival at the head 
of the icholailic theologians. He is called by the Ro- 
man catholics the Homer of their theological writers ; 
and, as a philoibpher, he acquired uncommon glory 
by ills Comments on Ariftotle, whoie works held a 

glace in the efteem of the times at lead equal to the 
ible. " Nor was he,'* favs Erafmus, **' greac onl^ 
'^ in his own age. He exhioited a conflancy of appli- 
cation, a foundneis of underftanding, and a (bliditjr 
of erudition, which fcarcely any orthe modern di- 
vines have equalled. He has made fo excellent an 
" uie of the learning then in vogue, that one cannot 
** help lamenting, that be enjoyed not the advan« 

" tages 
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tages of the learned languages, and the other mate^ 
rials of politer literature." Had Aquinas been 
bora two centuries later, there is fcarcelv any work: 
which we might have not expected, in polite And folid' 
literature, from foch adtivity, combined with fiich pene- 
tration. 

His works, together with his life, and the notes of 
the editors, make up no le(s than eighteen volumes in 
folio, and they were printed in 1 ^4 at Venice. 

Thomas Aouinas has been introduced to the ob^r- 
vation of the Engli/h reader by- an anecdote in the life 
of Young, in which it is recorded, that when Young 
applied to Pope fop. advice in the choice of books on 
firlt entering on theftudv of divinity. Pope recommended 
Thomas Aquinas. This is generally underftood to have 
been no more than a joke ; but, if Pope had been a zeal- 
ous catholic, it might have been probable, that he took 
thb artful method oiFnoaking a convert to popery. T'he 
fimplidt^ and enthufiafin of Young might have ren- 
dered him an eafy dupe to jeiuiticai zesuf and arti6ce. ^ 
But, I believe, Pope was too much attached to poetr/ 
to be a bigot to any (yftem of re%ioii; 

It appears from a paflage in the works of Young, 
that he read enougbof Aquinas, and of fimilar writers, 
to have formed a very exalted idea of their merit. 
For fays he,.** the minds o£ the fchoolmen were al- 
** moft as much cloiftered as* their bodies; they had 
'* but little learning and few books; yet may the 
** moft learned be ftruck with fome aftoniihment at 
** their fo lingular natural (agacity, and moft exquifite 
edge of thought; Who could expedt to find Pindar 
and Scotus, bhakefpeare and Aquinas, of the fame 
party? Both equally /hew an original, unindebted 
" energy ; the Kiigar igneus, and calefiis origo burn in 
** both, and leave us in doubt, wnether genius is 
** more evident in the fublbne Sights and Eeauteous 
** flowers of poetry, or in the profound penetration, 
** and marvellous, keen, and minute diftin^ons, called 
** the thorns of the fchools." 

^ It is faid that the great logician, Bifhop Saunderfon, 
was particularly fond of the Secunda Secundd^ of Aqui- 
nas^ and that he ufed conftantly to carry with him this 

treatife. 
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tf:eatife9 loaetlxcr with Ariftotlc's Rhetoric and Tully's 
Offices. A book fo much read and efteemed by fo great 
a man, and afibciated with the works of Cicero and 
i^riftotLe, milft have, no inconiiderable merit. 

Joannes Duns, who derived his , cognomen^ or addi- 
tionaP name of Scetus, from his native country, wa» 
not much pofterior to Aquinas in time or in glory. 
He was the fcholar of William Varro, an Engliihman. 
The.epithe.tof A^/i/s was allotted to him, according 
to the falhion of the dmes. The fublilty of his genius- 
gave him, indeed) an meontrovertible claim to the 
title. Nothing, it is ^d of him, was^fo dark, but he . 
was^ able to. enlighten it ; nothing fo enigmatic, but,. 
Uke, another OEdipus, he was able to reiblve it. But, 
i|las ! he carried his fubtilty too far. The thread was 
fpun'fo fine> Uiat it became at laft inviiible. Many 
terms were uied by him, as they were indeed by all 
this fchoolmen, which, if they conveyed any idea to 
bimfelfy. are yet too recondite to enlighten iiis lefs 
^ibtile readers. Who is able to explain his haecceities,* 
his intrinfic modes^ and hisiinfolubles ?. . And yet thefe' 
are teiuns ufed to explain othei^ books, and particularly 
the fcriptures. . Our countryman, John Bale, feverely 
cenfures fuch theology. He calls- this jargon of terms 
the chiineras of the iophifls, and jaftly obferves, that 
the Roman catholic rehgion, drefled out in thefe forms, 
appears more fool'ifli than the fabulous theology of He- 
iiod and Orpheus. 

" Joannes I>uns Scotus,** fays his panegyrift Lanfi- 
us, ** was learnt to a miracle In logic, and in the 
" thorny parts of divinity. He founded the fefl of the 
** Scotifts, which was pppofed to the Thomifts. He 
*f was ^eater than Homer in one refpeft, fince not 
** only cities, but kingdoms, contended for the honour 
" of his birth. The Englifh, the Irilh, the Scotch, 
** the French, and the Italians, have claimed him as 
** their own/' 

He. was, however, unfortunate in his end ; for being 
feized with an apoplexy, and fuppofed to be dead, he. 
was buried too foon ; and, reviving in the vault, called 
in vain for affiftance, aq,d died before he could be re- 
leafed* 

The 
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The learning of tke medem ag» is ▼erj «^erent 
fi-om the learning of poor Dnns, and no kingdom will 
now contend with Scotland for the honour of prodndng 
this fubtile dodor. Hb dili^enoe and^ fagacity are, 
however, tmly admirable. His works confift of twelve 
volumes in folio» which were publiAied in the ~1aft cen- 
tury at Lyons. Thongh none indeed will now read 
them, yet they ought to be prefervcd as very cunons 
monuments of a peculiar learning and genius, and of in- 
defatigable induft^. 

Remond Liille, or, as he is called in Latin^ Ray- 
roundus LuHus, fbnrifhed abont the year 1 300, nearly 
at the iame time with Duns Scotua. He was born in 
Majorca, and has long been the hwSt, of the Spaniards. 
His prcteniions and reputation were vtij ^ig^y ^°^ ^ 
becapie didinguidied iy the title ci Dodor iituminatus. 

He is iaid to have fpent his youth in profligacy, and 
not CO have been reformed- till the age of fortjj hoi 
ke then engaged in the converfion of the Saracens, aad 
after having luiTered much ill treatment, was at kift 
ftoned to death. He was therefore, of^ coufie, wol>> 
/hipped by che people of Arragoa- a* a aisirtyr. He 
was probably foon depo^d from this -elevation / ^' 
there arofe a party, who maintainitd that he had been 
inftruaed in all he knew by thfit feientific preceptor, 
the devil. 

From his intercourfe with the Ambians, he ac^ired 
a knowledge of medicine, natural philofephy, and aA 
tronomy. From all thefe combined, he deduced a fci- 
eoce of his own, as he reprefented it in Spain and 
Italy, that of chemiOfry and alchemy. An old writer, 
Robertus Cenftantinus, aiferts that he had feen,. in tft^ 
Tower of London, a piece of p^ire gold made by H^ 
alchemical art of Raymundus Lullus. 

He is faid to have written more than four thousand 
treatiies in ^hiloiophy, medicine, and theology. He 
founded a fe^ of Lullifts> and was the inventor of & 
certain meihod^ which our great Lord Raeon reprobates' 
as ufelefs and oftentatious. It tended to teach the 
terms of art only, as if he who knows the words were for^ 
10 comprehend the art. iti^lf, Rapin alfo cenfures \i as 
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a mitbod which has no foKditj, and which, fb far from 
making men learned, does not ^ven ftippofe them 
reafonable. 

He gave his logical work the pompous title of the 
Great Art ; and he engaged that, oy its^ailidance, any 
man, however ignorant, mould acquire the whole circle 
of the iciences in three months. This work was to be 
ftccompliflied by meant of vftrions diagramf, drcukrr 
and triaosttlar; and by the letter* of the alphabet 
m^fteriouily tranfpofed. He had, however, his ad* 
mirers and followers ; but his great art has been found 
of fo little ufe to mankind, that the mode of its opera* 
tion IS almoft unknown. They who are curious and 
idle, may find feme account of it in GaiTendus, Al* 
ftedius, and Keckerncianhus. 

Lullus is not indeed efteemed for any real improve* 
tnent in knowledge or found learning. He threw a 
veil of obfcurity %ver his writings, which has often 
ierved as the cloak of ignorftnce> It is not (urpriiing» 
that an alchemift. fhould aiFe£t the darknefs and enig~ 
matic air of a magician. In an age of profound ig- 
norance, the le(s he was underftood, the more he was 
admired. 

Confidering the dt&dvantages under which they la- 
boured, and the multitude and profundity of their 
works, many of thefe celebrated fchol^rs exhibit very 
ftupendous and animating examples of human induftry» 
I have, indeed, collected thefe few obfervations on 
them, with a view to encourage the young fludent to 
diligence, by faggefting to him what great works the 
human, intellect h capable of performing in the fhort 
period of a life ; and, at the tome time, to deter him 
from wafting the force of his genius ' on fubje^ ufe- 
le6]y abftrufe, or in any modes of exertion, which are 
not likely to become long and eztenfively advantageouf. 
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No. LXVL ON THE VALU.E OF AN HONEST 

MAN^ 


IT is the folly and misfortune of human nature to 
prefer the prefent to the fiiture, the agreeable to 
the ufeful, the (hining to the folid. We admire wit, 
beauty, wealth, titles, and ^\ that %arkles with the 
brilliancy of external luftre ; and though we probably 
approve the plain and homely virtues, which form the 
foundation of all real excellence, it is with the cold 
feelings of unimpaflioned judgment. But in youth, 
when our choice in life is ufually fixed, we are much 
more difpofed to purfue what we adrnke, than what we 
only approve ; and the confequence iS, that the greater 
tiumbeT form the earlieft and moft durable attachments 
to "vanky* Sober maxims, rules of prudence, dictates 
of juftice, plain truth, fimplicity of manners, conftancy 
in friendfhip, and regularity in bufmefs, appear with 
few charms in the eyes of him, who pants for the noble 
diminutions of being remarked at public places for ele- 
gance of drefs, admired for the moft fplendid vis-d-vis, 
celebrated for his wit at a mafquerade, fmiled upon at 
court, and at length perhaps rewarded with a title, a 
riband, and a ftar» To obtain fuch a blifs, far other 
qualifications are neceflary than the antiquated virtaes 
of one's grandfather. The builneis muft be done by 
drefs, addtefe, and, in fhoit, the graces, the graces, 
the graces f With refpc6t to honefty, I have fbmc- 
where read, that a man of honour, on hearing honefly 
attributed to his fafliionable friend, exprefTed fome de- 
gree of-difp^eafure at the panegyric, and -declared^ that 
fuch a compliment was only fit for his footman. Our 
firft queflion concerning a man, whofe character we 
wiih to learn, is feldom, is he honeft ? but, is he rich, 
is he able, is he a man of fafhion ? 

Now there have been of late, and indeed at all times, 
many men of fafliion totally defbtute of moral honefty. 
They have pofTefled every perfonal grace, and every 

pleafing 
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pleafing accomplifliment. They could' fing, dance^ 
and play on niudcal inibuoients. They could converfe 
with the grave and the gay, and adapt all their fcnti- 
ments to the prefent company. They had that free- 
dom which ts called charming, and which enabled 
them to pufh themfelves into all companies, and accoft 
men of rank and charadter by their firnames, and without 
any refpeftful addition. All this could not fail to excite 
the praife of the ladies, and the envy of the gentlemen. 
But in the end it has been found, that thefe charming 
men, with the appearance of whatever is good and 
agreeable, have been the firft to overreach in a bargain, 
exceedingly fuccefeful in' the jprofeffion of (wind ling, 
and particularly adroit at «a forgery. 

So defpicable and deteftable do the charaQers of fuck 
men appear on detection, that I cannot help thinking 
honefty is the bed ornament, as well as the beft policy. 
It is indeed a diamond of the firft water, while all the 
fhewy, dazzling, unfubftantial qualities, which the 
artful aiTume for the purpofes of deceit, are no more 
than Prench pafte jor paltry^ glafs, at once both taudry 
^nd brittle. 

I would recommend unfeigned honefty as ornamen- 
tal ; becaufe, fuch is the nature of the human heart, 
it is infinitely more likely to be purfued and valued by 
the majority of mankind, when they think it wiU con- 
ciliate the love and admiration of eajth other, than 
when they view it merely as a moral excellence. The 
man of reading, refledion, and cultivated mind, will 
want no motives to purfue it, but thofe which are fug- 
gefted hy his own confcience and the delicacy of his 
fentioients.. But to the mais of mankind, compofed of 
all ages, all ranks, all tempers, all profefllons, all par- 
ties, and all religions, it is neceflary to render any par- 
ticular virtue, which the moralift wiihes to promote, 
both lovely and honourable.. Intereft, pamon, and 
fancy, muft be taught, if poffible, to fecond the deci- 
iions of reafon. She is too often depofed by her re- 
fra£tory fiibje^s, whofe obedience indeed is ieldom to 
be relied on, but when it is in fome degree fpontaneous. 

It cannot furely be denied, that the quality which 
pervades every part of human life, and tends immedi- 
ately 
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ately to render it ftcure, comfoitftUe, and honourable, 
ii itfelf one of the moft honosrable ^nrfaich can be pof- 
fefled hy a human creature ; and fach b that uncele- 
brated ▼hrtue, common and moral honefly* Without 
it, fodety is a den of ihicvo^ and men ar« to each 
other at wolves and foxes. 

Every day's experience evinces the juftoeis of that 
rcprefentadon in the icriptures, in which it is faid, 
that the heart » deceitful above all things, who can 
know it ?, In the moft trifling intercourle^ where nei- 
ther pleaiiire nor profit are in view, the propenfity to 
deceit appears in the little nromifes, profeilions, com- 
pfiments, which are mutually made, tiiiiallj without 
any (incerity of regard, and often with real and inve- 
terate averfion. But where intereft is in yiew, the 
machinations made ufe of, for the accompiifhment of 
the mean and mercenary puipoie, are often fuch as 
might charaderife an infernal agrat. PlaiiGbtlity a, 
at the fame time worn as a cloak j and he who has a 
deiign on your purfe, your life, or your country, wi)i 
aflume all the appearances of cordial friend/hip and 
unpolluted honour. I believe it is well known, that 
the graces, the agreeable qualities, as they are calledf 
and the appearance of the moft amiable virtues, were 
pofteiled mperfedtion by a Perreau, a Dodd, a Done]- 
Ian, and a Delamotte. 

Indeed, this common honefty, as it is named, is &x 
lefi common than our pride is willing to fuppofe. ^^ 
if it could be introduced into all the employments of 
life, the golden age would be reftored. I will imt- 
gine the ^vent as already accompliflied, and will plcafe 
myfelf for a moment with the viiionary pro(pe£l of the 
happv confequences. I fee the brightneis diffufij^l^.^ 
felf through all the regions of fociety, from the lotti^t 
mountain to the loweft vale; or, to fpeak in aftylc 
without figure, the happy confequences are equally 
. vifible in the prince and in the peafant. 

The nobles of the land, inftead of making uk of 
their advantages and influence for the purpole of pri" 
vate and family einolument, or for the indulgence of 
iheir felfifti and fenfual pailions, devote themfelves to 
the iervice of the community, defei^d its liberty, pre* 

ferve 
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ferve and amend its laws, give countenance to its re- 
ligion, patronize learning, and encourage all the in^ 
ventions of ingenuity, which can contribute to the or- 
nament or accommodation of human life. Of how few 
among the nobility of Europe, and even of our own i 

country, can all this be predicated with any regard to 
veracity ? But is it not diflioneft to enjoy the advan- 
tages of wealth and rank, 'to which, by the law of 
nature, and perhaps by their own merit, they have no 
more right than their footpien behind their chairs, with- 
out making any return to the Community, by whofe 
laws they poflefs their political elevation ? When they 
traffic for boroughs, fell their own fuffrages in the fe* 
nate, fpend their days at gaming-tables, cockpits, 
horfe-races, ftables, and dog-kennels, they may in-. 
deed be men of honour, as honour is now underftood, 
but lam fure they are not honeft men. ^ 

If the plain principles of common honefty ^iTeiled a 
'real efficacy on the condudt of life, we fhould no longer 
fee men of independent fortunes meanly devoting their 
lives to no other purpofe but to encreafe that which 
is already too large for their merits, by dealing in life- 
annuities, mortgages, engaging in banking-houfes^ 
toiling in the Alley, raiting rents, or fpending What 
they have happened to inherit, in vanity, lull, in- 
temperance, and oftentation. They would fee the juftice 
of making fome return to the fociety in which they livCf 
for the exemption they enjoy from labour and neceffity. 
They would dedicate their time and attention to bene-^ 
volence, beneficence, to fetting good examples, and 
removing all evil, as far as their influence extends. 
It is not enough that they are merely harmlefs ; for with . 
certain advantages, and in certain (ituations, to be onljf 
negatively good is to be potitively bad. 

If honefty were duly regarded in the profeffions, we 
ihould not be over-ran with bold pretenders^ who ' 
make their way in the world by dint of efirontery, and 
deceive all who truft in their pretenfions. We fhould 
fee the clergy more anxious in the butinefs of inftru£t- 
ing and reforming their parifhes, than in colle^ing 
their ty thes ; fond of retidinz among their iimple ruftics, 
inflead of vifiting them only once a year for that mo- 
VoL. I. O ne/y 
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ne7» which is to be fpent at watenog-placet, theatre^ 
'balls, and aflemblies. We flxould not hear ignono^' 
preachers deceiving the vulgar b^ noife and nonfeafe^ 
and pretending to fuperior fani^tj and iliumimttfen. 
We mould oftener fee that dignified charader:a^wottli7^ 
.pariih prieft, performing his duties with conicientious* 
xegulant/y and diffufing comfort all around him. 

In the medical walks we (hoidd have no quacloft. 
The phjiician would be more attentive to th& patient 
whom he (tes ftrtftched on the bed of death or.diieafe^ 
ihan he is to the fee. Medicines would be noadttlte-- 
rated ; the poor treated as tenderly as- the rich ; igno- 
rant apothecaries would not procure diplomas from- 
Kdinburghy and put themfelves ofi; among the fncon- 
fiderate crowd, for regular phjlicians^ adorned by the 
honours of approving univernties which they never^ 
fa w. Such a deceit upon mankind deferves^^ ferere re^ 
prehenfion ; and» indeed, the afluming <x{ dodor» de- 
grees, without any juft title, tends both to miOead the* 
world, and. to vil^y thofe {proper konours of real nierit ; 
ajsd it ought to be immediately cJiecked ekher by law 
■or by ridicule. 

In law there is icarcely any department wliich woufd- 
not undergo a. moft valuable reformation, if we covld' 
once gain the important point of rendering honefty 
more lovely in <he eyes of its profeflbrs than Iscre. 
The glorious inftitutions of contenting fenates- wouI4' 
then be uniformly a blefEng to mankind, as they were- 
^kfignedi and' would never be converted to envies 
of oppreifion in the hands of an artfiil counfellor^ or a' 
harpy pettifogger. 

In the army, Ao one.woald receive hts country V 
wages^ who would not fkht on every proper occafion. 

In trade, we (hopid fee no circumvention, no ad* 
vantage taken of the wants and diftreiles of others, no 
deceiving of th^ iiniple and unfnipedtmjg, no vending of 
bad commodities as the be(b, no forgeries^ no fwindkng, 
and few bankruptcies. Juftice would hold the feales, 
aad the traders profits would receive an addkiov of 
more, than a hundred per ant, in the advantage of a' 
good name and. a good cpnicience. 

la literature,. for here alio the deceitfulnefi of the* 
hmx% of man is often confpicuous^ there would-be no 

partial 
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l^rttal judgmfJhtr, no puffery, no plaglarifin, no apo- 
logies ror T!ce, irrcllgiofl, or tyranny, no catchpenny 
compilations ; evils ^hich fpring from the perveriion of 
literature, from knavery and from avarice, and at onCd 
dtfgrace both learning and human nature. Among the J 

kickies of literature, as fome of its fubdrdinate profeffors 1 

and managers of it have been juftly callfed, fiich villanies» i 

rogueries,, and' fliarping trick«, are pra6li(bd, as might { 

difgrace the meroantite Je^s of Dukef's Place. But in 
the condition of things which ! have fuppofed, all 
would be fair and beautiful in the walks of learning, as 
in the ancient Lyceum or Portico. 

Happy ftate 1 But, alas, it is imaginary! It might, 
however, I am convinced, in fome degree, be realized,( 
if due care Were taken in education, to render the leaft 
tendency to deceit diforaceful, and- obnoxious to pii- 
nifhment^. and every mgenuous, open, honeft a£tion 
honourable j for Honour is the nnrfe of the Virtues a* 
well as of the Arts. Inftead of which, tlie writings of 
feme modern inftru^ors tend immediately to recom- 
mend every fpecies of deceit at that early age, when a 
little evil fown in the bofom by the tutor, cannot fail 
to take root, and grow to a ftupendous magnitude. 

Early and late, by night and by day, in feafon and" 
out of feafon, 1 would inculcate on the breaft of boy* 
the juft remark of the moral poet, that an honeft man 
IS the nobleft work of God. 

^—1 ' I- ^ ■ I - I- 11-11 Ml • I I mmmm 

No. LXVir. REFLECTIONS t^N THE ORIGIK 
AND EFFECTS OP SCULPTURE, WITH 

[ MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS ON IT. 

f 


THAT the human mind is naturally delighted 
with the works of imitation, is a remark of the 
carlieft philofophers ; and the juftneis of it has been 
uniformly confirmed by every fubfecjuent enquiry* 
Even thofe objects, which in the reahty difguft the 
fenfes, when they are imitated by the (kilful artift, pleafe 
the imagination ; but if imitation is capable 01 con- 

O z verting 
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Tcrting deformity to beauty, and of teaching iiieie^ 
gance to pleaie, its influence muft^be much greater, 
•when the objeft imitated originally excites ideas Of the 
fublime and beautiful. 

Juft reprefentations of the irrational or inanimate 
creation, are indeed, in a great degree pleaiin? ; but 
the hieheft del^ht which the fine arts can benow, is 
derived from imitations of human nature. The varie- 
gated landfcape is, perhaps, viewed with greater com- 
placency on the canvas, than in the na^ral appear- 
ance; hecaufe imitation adds a grace to the intrinfic 
beauty. The bloom of the grape, the bJufti of the 
peach, and the crimfon of the rofe, defigned by na- 
ture to pleafe, may perhaps pleafe yet more when arti* 
ficially prefented to the view by her hand-maiden* 
The fame obfervation may juftly be extended to the 
imitation of animals, and the placid fcenery of ftill- 
life. All thefe are found to pleafe the imagination^ 
but not to elevate the mind. They infpire a compla- 
cency, but do not warm with fentiment, or animate to 
virtue. .To touch the heart with fympathy, to excite 
the nobler affedtions, and to give a maiculine pleafure^ 
maiy muft be the objeS of imitation. That general 
connection which fubnfb between all who partake of 
humanity, caufes a general concern in the intereits of 
each individual. Man, indeed, views the anions and 
pallions of men with all the folicitude of one concerned 
m the event, but looks down upon the lower parts of 
the creation with the di^aihonate curiofity of a diCin** 
terefted fpedlator. 

To reprefcnt the attitudes of his a6tions, and the 
Matures of his paillons, is the principal bufinefs of 
Sculpture ; »and though a confiderable degree of its .ex- 
cellence depends on the delicacy of manual execution, 
yet has it ever maintained a diftingutflied place among 
the arts which require a fine imagination. Nature, 
indeed, lies open to the infpedllon of the learned and 
of the unlearned, of the ftupid and of the ingenious ; 
but the man of fine feeling, and of elegant tafte, can 
Jilone perceive and iiiiitate her more delicate trails, 
her more captivating, though lefs obvious, allure- 
fuents. 

The 
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• The firft productions of this art probably owe iheif 

origin to religion. Too grois to conceive imniateriar 

ideas of the Deity, the vulgar wanted fome fenfible 

object to fix their attention, and excite their enthu^ 

iiaihi. Thus he, whole temple is all fpace, and who(e 

altar the univerfe, was confined in his refidence to fome 

rude image, graven by tjie hand of idolatry : but how* 

ever derogatory from the dignity of the Supreme Being, 

or inconiiftent with the reafon of man, the piadice has 

been peculiarly favourable to the arts* or imitation. 

The ftatue that was formed as an object of religious^ 

adoration, has, indeed, failed in its original purpofe ; 

but it has been viewed with a degree of wonder little 

lefs than wor/hip. 

And, indeed, it b to be prelunied, that few wilf 
wifh that idolatrous attention, which is at preient paid 
to the ftatues of the ancient deities, forbidden : for 
whenever they fhali ceafe to be admired, they will* 
€ea(e to be imitated. Such an event every friend to 
juft tafte will depreciate, lince to renounce the models 
of the ancients," is to renounce, the moft captivating 
cmbelli(hment of art, an adherence to fimplicity and' 
nature. While a Fenus de Me diets ^ and an /I folk BeUvt* 
der€i /hall continue to be flandards of excellence, nQ 
•ne can with reafon apprehend, led the chade graces of 
real elegance fliould be facrifrced to the falte glare of 
Gothic afFedtation. 

To do juftice to the remains of antiquity by defcrip- 
tion, requires a pen as mafterly as the artift's bhifel. 
A Virgil- ihould exhibit the ideas of a Praxiteles. A- 
profciTorof the art may, perhaps, find technical terms- 
adequate to a technical defcription. He may expa- 
tiate on proportion, and dilate rules for forming a 
judgment ; but the language of an artifl can feldom be 
completely underftood but by artiils. 

Comparifbns are frequently made between the re- 
fpedtive beauty, the value, and the utility, of the fe- 
veral arts. One of the bed Judges of antiquity has af-- 
ierted, in a well-known paiTage of his works, that all 
the arts which tend to pollfh and refine human nature, 
are united by a common bond. That painting, poetry; 
and (culpture, nearly ap'{)roxiq[iate to each other, is 

obvious 
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It belongs to icuiptare» as well as to painting, not 
only to reprelent iingle^ures, but to combine them 
in a group. The relievo is a marble pl^ure ; though 
it vfaals thole graces of the canvas, which refult from- 
a due mixture of light and Aiade, and from a variety 
of colours, ^et it poflefles Come advantages which may 
uhioiately compenfate the defeat. Expofure to the 
wvafher, the commoneft accidents, and the inienfiblo* 
depredations of time, foon deftroy the comparatively 
tnjifient produdions of the pencil ; but the marble 
Iftblet deBes the corroding tooth of ages, and may fur* 
vive even a deluge or a conffagration. There remains < 
not a iingle painting of Parrhaiiusor Apelles, of Ti- 
manthes or Protagoras, by which we can judge of the 
jttftice of thofe prai&s fo lavifbly bei^wed on them by 
Fliny, Qjiintilian, and Lucian ; but many antient re- 
lievos comiaue, at the prefent day, in all their original' 
perfedion.^ 

Sculpture difpkys peculiar grace and excellence^ 
#feeiii ^t trondefcend^ to work in miniature. The gem, 
however precious and beautiful, receives additional 
value, and nwre attraftkie beauty, from the hand of. 
the artiR. The features of the hero and philofopher 
when marked on the ftone, wbofe cohefion is like that 
of adamant, are tranfmitted to the lateft ages, unhurt' 
%y accidents, and unimpaired by time. 7'hus is the 
votary of learning enabled to behold the countenances 
of thofe whofe atchievements aftoniih, whofe writings 
charm, and whofe precepts improve him; and after 
the lapfe of ibme thoufand years, to indulge the na- 
tural deiire of viewing the r^al afpeft of men who 
ihone in the field, and in the cabinet, or who dignified ' 
the portico or the academy. When all other tources 
of information have fiiiled, the figure on the gem has^ / 
olfen illuftrated beauties, and cleared obfcurities in the / 
cMics and the hiiborians. Of thefe (mailer productions 
of the fculptor, the ingenuity of modem invention, 
Simulated by the hopes of gain, has found means to- 
mu-h^ly copies without number j but though the co- 
pies fhotild le^n the pecuniary value, they cannot di- 
juiaiih the intrinfic merit of the originals. 

^ Thati 
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That fpecies of fculpture, which is diftingmftied by 
the fpecific appellation of Ef^rtpviftg on Copper^ was to- 
tally unknown to the antients. By the co-operation of 
this fifler art, the productions of painting are univer- 
iaily diffufed, and the ornament referved in the galJeiy 
of an indiYidualy becomes the embelli/hment of every 
habitation. However great its ufes, and exalted its 
{>erfe£tion, it muft be confefTed, "by every impartial ob- 
lerver, to owe a great degree of its advancement to the 
artifts of our own country ; and it were eafy to eoxk* 
merate (bme works of Engliih engravers, of which the 
juilnefs of rtprefentation, and the delicacy of execution, 
have not been furpaiTed by any age or any nation. 


N0.LXVIII. THAT THE ENGLISH POSSESS 
, A FINE TASTE FOR SCULPTURE, AND 
THAT IT OUGHT T^O BE ENCOURAGED 
FOR ITS MORAL EFFECTS. 


THERE are fome, who, with a fpirit too con- 
fined for the liberality of philofophyi haye ex- 
cluded from all pretentions to refined tafte, tha^ part of 
mankind which nature has placed in Jthe northern re* 
gions. This faculty has been, limited to thofe happier 
mortals, who inhale the balmy breezes of the warmer 
climates. That thefe arts have been moft fuccefsfully 
cultivated in the warmer countries of Europe, cannot 
be denied ; but let it not be faid, that any of the fa- 
culties of the free-born mind are local. Nor let it be 
haftily concluded, that the Engliih, who are clafled by 
thefe philofophers among the northern favages, biit 
who are known to pofFefs the mental powers in a ftate 
of vigour equal at leaft to the reft of the world, are 
deftitute of tafte, of that faculty, which adds a grace 
to the exertions of all otheis, and without which the 
ftrongeft efforts of the mind have an appearance of illi- 
berality. If it was late before our artifts made any 

coniiderable 
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confiderable proficiency in Sculpture, it muft not be 
immediately inferred, that they were incapable of ex- 
cellence : but that, as it is inconteftibly true, they did ^ 
not attennpt it. To expert thkt the art fhould attain 
perfeftion before it is an objedt of national attention, 
IS no lefe unreafonable than to require the fruit in ma- - 
turity before the plantation of the tree. 

The fun-fbine of royal or public patronage can baffle - 
the rigours of the climate, and raife luxuriant vegeta- 
tion on the bleakeft mountain. Rewarded by a prince^ . 
and encouraged by a people, it is not to be wondered, . 
that Sculpture has among us made rapid advances to 
attainable perfection. It were, indeed^ eafy to enu- 
merate names which would do honour to the fchools of ' 
Greece^ and of antient and modern Italy ; but to praife 
living merits is -frequently to excite envy without con- 
ferring fame. The ingenious artift then muft be con- 
tent to appeal to poilerity for unalloyed applaufe ; and, 
when the tongue of Envy fhall be wearied with de- 
tra£lion, merited praife* will -find a willing audience. ^ 
There are.fculptors among us of the prefentday, whofe ' 
fame will be as durable as the marble which they fhape, . 
and who-, while they carve the block, may promife • 
themfelves, like Thucydides, an everlafting poileilion. 

Thofe arts, however, after all that has been faid in ' 
their praife, which tend tofktter the imagination with- 
out amending the heart, and the utility of which ap* 
pears to conilft in their adminiftration to pleafure, 
will, perhaps, be judged unworthy a ferious attention 
rhy the ligid votaries of fevere virtue. Too wi(e to be 
'captivated with pleafure, they feek only for improve*- 
ment. The pilj that contributes to healthj they can : 
fwallow without requiring it to be covered with gold, . 
or fweetened with honey ; but to condemn the produc- 
tions of the chiflel as merely inftrumental to delight, is 
,to aiTume that as a conceflton which cau never be 
granted. In truth, the imitative arts are capable of 
conveying moral inftrudion in the moft^ffertual man«- 
ner, as their operation is inftantaneous* They require 
not the dedudlions of reafon, which can only be made 
, by cultivated uitelledb ; but by appealing to the fenfes, 
which are fomeiimes combined in great perfection witW 

O s the 
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the rcdeft minds, tbef (Irike immediately and bce^fti* 
h\y 00 the fufceptible heart. The ixtafter's hand can 
give to matter the features e( the (bitl« and impre^ on 
the rude block thoTe thoughts and paffiohs, whtck oa- 
turallf «xcite congenial fentiinentf and fympathetic 
emotions ; and the mind, which, perhaps, could never 
be fenfible of the beauty of virtue from che reafimings 
of a Plato, or a Socrates, may be captivated with lier 
amiable form when di^Uyed by a Phidias or a Praxi* 
teles. 

No man of feniibtlity can walk in the repofttoriea of 
the illudrious dead, where the forms that moukkr be^ 
neath bis feet are repre&ated in marble on the walk, 
without feeling, as he tretds the folemn aile, the moft 
virtuous fenfations. His faculties (eem to ftretch, and 
his virtues to expand, in efforts to reach the level of 
fuch exalted fociety. He catches the contagion of yiiv 
toe by intuition, Jte forms heroic refoiutions of emu.* 
lating the excellence he ado^ires, and, perhaps, vea- 
tiires to entertain a fecret hope, that he may one day 
fill a nich in the venerable circle of desparted worthies. 
The defcendant bluflies to degenerate from his ancei^ 
tors, who (eera to view bim from the facrod walls, and 
would upbraid him with his ba^efs. He feels faina- 
felf (timulated to equal, if hoc to furpa& their glenea. 

Sculpture hss, likewiie, anotber no le(s eracacious, 
though more indireA, influence on the morab. It has, 
in common with all the fine arts, an invifible effe€t ia 
foftening the temper and humanixing the manners, an 
eifed which will, perhaps, be felt and acknowledged 
by none but men c^ delicate tafte and elegant attain* 
nients. The votaries of gain, of luxury, or of gro6 
pleafure, have loft, by the grofTnefs oi tbeir enjoy- 
ments, that nice fuiceptibility of impreffions, that te«^ 
demefs of feeling, which can alone parcehre, with &!! 
force, the pleafures of imagination. The vulrar eye 
gases with equal &tisfa6tion on the canvafsof a Titian,' 
and the daubings of a (Ign-poft, and difcovers no more 
ingenuity in the works of the ftatuary, tban in the 
f ude image of the mere mechanic : but they whofe na- 
tural feelings have been properly improved by culture, 
nor have yet become callous by attrition with the world 

know,. 
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know, (t6m ex|>erience, how the heart as mollified, 
the^tiiaBners pohihed, and the temper fweetened, b^ a 
^^ll-^reded dudy of the arts of imitation. A fine fen-*- 
iibiUty of ^it^cial excellence infennbly extends itfelf 
to the perception of natural and moral beauty ; and 
the ftudent returns from the artifts gallery to his ftatioii 
in fociety, with a breaft more difpofed to feel and to 
reverbetate the endearments of focial life, and of reci- 
procal befievoknGei * - 
Sculpture claims, indeed, the power of exciting vir- 
tue, and the privilege of rewarding it. Many of the 
freat -benefadbors to mankind have been animated in 
anger, and ^p^orted in fatigue, by the enlivening • 
hope oi enjoying a future exigence in the memory of> 
{)e(ierity. Satisned with this recoaipisnce in reveHion, . 
lieroea, patriots, and phik>fophers, .<have nesledted the 
qalis of intered:, and the allurements of pleaiure, to ad^ 
-vance the happineis of fociety, and to adorn humanity. 
The fweet iplace of their pain, the compeniatton of 
their labours, for which the heart has often panted^ 
*nd /every faculty has twled, may be ultimately con- 
lerred by the hand of the ilatuary. Let not, therefore, . 
the art be . ppofiituted to perpetuate iniigeihcance -or 
vice, and to gratify the vanity of undeferving opulence, . 
which poiTeiies the power of rewarding virtue, and of 
i)e(lowing tmoiortality on perifhabic excellence. 


N0» LXIX. ON THE PROPRIETY OF EX* 
TEKDING CLASSICAL STUDIES TO NATURAL 
AND EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, AND 
UNITING PHILOLOGY WITH SCIENCE, 


STUDENTS who have been moft attached to 
claflical literature, and who coniequejitly have fuc- 
ceeded beft in it, have often been grofsly ignorant of 
thofe pleaiing parts of fcience^ the laws and operations 
of oftture. 

Were 
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Were it only for the fake of variety, and the plea- 
fnre refulting from it, I would beg leave to fuggeft^ to 
clafTical fcholars the propriety of extending the objedis 
of their purfuit. Poetry, hiftory, mora] philofbphT^ 
and philology, though truly delightful of themfelves, 
will become more fo, when the (amenefs^f the ideas 
which they prefent, is relieved by the beautiful and 
diveriified Icenes of natural philofophy. It is like go^ 
iog into a beautiful country which we never faw be- 
fore, or like the arrival of a new feafon of the year, 
when we make an excurfion from ckilical ground, oa 
which we have long dwelt, into the territories of na- 
tural fcience. An afTemblage of ideas entirely new is 
prefented to the mind of him, who' never before devi- 
ated from the flowery paths of philology. His mind 
1$ refrefhed with variety, and enriched with new ac- 
quilitions, and he returns to criticifm, hiftory; poetry, 
and whatever elfe conftitutes polite letters, with a more 
eager appetite. 

A knowledge- of nature and of arts, as well as fci- 
ences, fupplies a copious foi^rce of new ideas to the 
Writer. Moral maxims and hiftorical examples can 
Scarcely fa.il, after letters have been ^ong cultivated, to 
lo(e the grace and attraction of novelty. But from na- 
tural philofophy, new allusions, new exemplifications, 
new (imilitudes, new comparifons, and new images of 
all kinds, are eafily deduced. What is borrowed from 
this department cannot have been anticipated by the 
antients, fince how little did they know of eledlricity, 
magnetifm, bydroftatics, optics, pneumatics, ilnd a 
thoufand other mod entertaining fubjedts, in which 
philofophy appears fubfervient to luanufadtures and the 
accommodation of common life / A man may have 
read the beft Greek and Latin clafllcs, and fcarcely 
have one juft idea of the orb on which he lives, ot of 
its natural and artificial productions. 
. I wifti, indeed, that claflical tafte may always be 
united with a competent knowledge of the fciences. 
I am convinced it would be for -the advantage of both. 
For if it is true, on the one hand* that claflical fcho- 
lars have been often mod difgraccfully ignorant of 

things, 
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things, it IS alfo trae, on the other, that natural phh* 
lofbphers have often been unable to give their diicor 
veries that pleafing drefs. which claflical tafte aloAe can 
beftow, and which is neceflary to allure the general 
attention. By a reciprocal participation of each other s 
Juiowledge,- the claflic would become more folid, and 
the naturalift more pleadn^. At the fame time, it mud 
be confeiTed, that folid fcience ought aot to be fuper-!- 
fluoufly decorated, nor. delivered in the ilyle of an afr 
^fe^ed rhetoric. Betides that, a profutioa of roifplaced 
ornaments is always unpleating; tropes, figures, and 
unneceflary epithets^ would introduce an obfcurity. moft 
unfavourable to the progrefs of. fcience. The Attic 
ftyle feems, indeed, peculiarly fuited to fcientific pro- 
ductions ; and, if Ariftotle is 100 little ornamented, 
yet his chaftiiy, cprredlnefs, and purity, feldom fail to 
pleafe on a diligent perufal. Pliny, the Elder is, how- 
ever, a more agreeaole model of ityle, thbugh his fe- 
Je^ion of matter is extremely culpable. 

We have, indeed, many writers in natural philofo- 
phy, who were trained in clailical fchools, and who 
were early poliflied by the elegancies of philological 
literature. But in their fubfequent ftudies they feem to 
have relinquifhed the models of the golJen ages, and 
to have written with little iblicitude to pleafe by their 
^yle, provided they were able to communicate in- 
formation. The confequence has been, that many 
fine diicoveries of original philofophers have either 
palled unnoticed by the common reader, or they 
have been reprefented in a ^yle of languid and flowery 
defcription by writers, whofe knowledge of nature was 
too fuperficial to enable them to comnmnicate it with 
accuracy. 

But, in truth, it muft be allowed. that claflical fcho- 
lars have been much oftener ignorant of phytiological 
learning, than natural philofophers of polite letters. 
Many of our very eminent poets, when they have oc- 
cafionally introduced defcriptions of the animal, ve- . 
getable, or foffil produdions of nature, have commit- 
ted egregious mifbakes. To the honour of the poet of 
the Seafons> it has been remarked, that he was an ac- 

c^irate 
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cwtte oUenrer tK thoile uppfeanaicet ^wkidk bt ieli^iced 
te defcrftye. 

Ittity witfi<mt isfifting •eii iSie Htility ^ fhfMiBf^asA 
icietice ts pfcforatoky to CG«]t>dfitk>», t>iie any «^ 
who is thert tbit pretends to "die tbam^er of tte geae^ 
ral fckohr, ^or die tnftn of a comprekenfive tcmdy tkitt 
woold ohnie to live his days, without (cemg %^ ncnpT 
wotkl, whkh is opened to his view by the midroicop^ 
the telescope, and all the curious machines of the €9*- 
perimentalift ? What ftudent would neglect to look 
into the entertaining volmnes of a Ray, a DeHiasiy tm. 
Adams, a Baker, a SwatDmerdam, a Keil, ^ a Kown* 
ing, a Halesy a Cotes^ a Clare, a Hail^) a Boer- 
haave, a Linnd, a Buflfbn, a Ferguibn, or a Pemiam } 
To (hat our eyes on fuch glorious fcenes as they -er- 
hibit is, as Milton calls it, an injury and ifuUennefi 
againd: nature. In this age and country, l^ura ^ 
experimental phtlofophy are fca^ in every part of t!ie 
kingdom, and the nudent has an opportunity of ac- 
quainting himfelf with the moft curious natural phas- 
nomena at a very trifling ezpence, and without tht 
trouble of furniihitig and managing a coftly and com- 
plicated apparatus ; an ineftimabie advantage^ 4Uid iuch 
an one as the philofophers of antiquity would bavis 
traverfcd the world to enjoy. I have been aftoniflied 
to fee how very carelefs even men of fenfe and liberal 
education, are in this matter, and how few comparatively 
attend the lectures of the experimentalift. £ven in the 
univerfity of Oxford, I can remember, it was by ii6 
means univerial to attend the profeiTors, who read moft 
ingenious lectures on aftronomy, chemiftry, and natural 
phfiofophy. The claffical fcnolars feemed rather to 
defplfe that kind of learning ; and, indeed, we often 
undervalue what we do not underftand. 

I have frequently been furprifed to find how few, 
•In comparifon, vifit that noble repofitory of imture*s ' 
produfttons, the Britifh Mufeum. Many thou&nds, 
and thofe too in the more enlightened ranks, have lived 
and died withm a i^iile or two of it, without having 
once had the curibfity to infpe€t it. Ye ihades of Pliny 
and Ariftotle, how indignant muft ye have been^ if 

ye 
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yeoh&rved:$'p^<^f preteodinga loveoffdeiitie, yet 

Thu the vulgikr ftiHl iUkera^e Aiould be tBcurious » 
Mt lii^riiing $ but ^ait the c}affic«l feholar ihonld. be 
XaiaHy ig9ortmi of ai^ttuf^'iB works, is no 'lefs «Ae»iiik- 
lixg thftn di^Faoeful To thofe wfao ere induced, by 
4heir kiK>ivled2e of a few iangitage^, and of the cltflko^ 
io think ihennelves oontpiete^ aociomp^tilied in «11 hu^ 
IDftR Imtmngy I wiH reeottimeod the |»eni&l of the 
AQiei to the ft^^tot of'Chtmberf *s Di^oiMirj. 


y 


Na LXX. ON THE :£ff£<;ts of the ®ae> 

EXAMPLE tW THIE GREAT AMO^O THEIR 
MENIAL SERVANTS, DOMESTICS, AND DE- 
PENDANTS. 


IT is foBBd \0f vxperience, that there are few orders 
in the cenlmnnitf mone profligate than the fervants 
msd domeftic dependanits in rich and noble families* 
They are greatly to be pitied, as many caufes concur 
to render their cornxptioin aliHoft tmavoidable. They 
have iifnalty been tflightly educated, if educated at all, 
smd are often ihruft, at an early age, into a wicked 
world, deftitute -of &11 principles moral and religious. 
The t>nly leiTon they have learned with efFedfc, is to ad- 
mire worldly pomp and -gmndeur, and to think rank 
and tide eii^able of joftifying any conchi^, however 
iniquitou§ or immoral. They idolize the great with 
«bje^ fervility, «nd are infoient %o tbe middle ranks. 
They afTonie a ikare of grandeur fmm the rank of their 
mafters, and think themfelves intitled to domineer 
o^er their equals^ and to lidicttle their fuperiors. 
Wherever they go, they -difFuie, among tbe lower or- 
ders, a fpirit of impncfence, diibontent, extravagance, 
9od debauchery, and are ufiially and defervedty eibeemed 
« saifiuio^ to a aeighbowhoed. 

Indeed^ 
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Indeed, the profligacy among the iervants of the 
great is no trifling evil. Much of the corruption of 
the common people is certainly cauied and emnreafed 
by their example. The following is a cafe too com- 
mon in the country village. A young man, with aH 
the happy fimplidty of honefty and innoceno?* is en- 
gaged, in conieqnence of the good character which he 
bears, in the fervice of the neighbouring lord. Ht 
goes to the metropolis, and fpends a winter ia the low 
haunts of the loweft debauchery and. dninkenneG. 
While his mafter is engaged in the fcenes of polite 
amufementy the poor menial, who waits for him dur- 
tpg the tedious watches of the night, iblaces hiwfelf 
in the alehoufe or night-cellar, amidft all that can 
corrupt by examples of fraud, excels, ill language, 
and every, vice which debafes humanity. His hone/l 
parents, and his brothers and fifters, are, in the mean 
time, enjoying the fweet flnmbers procured by labour 
and temperance. 

At the ri»turn of fummer, the poor fellow retires 
with his mafter into the country. He is finely drejfled, 
and naturally excites the admiration of the village and 
his own family. What he fays comes from him with 
the authority of an'' oracle. He considers hiniielf, in- 
deed, as greatly enlightened, and undertakes to com- 
municate the illumination. In the flrft place, he ric//- 
cules the rufticity of his friends and neighbours, and 
laughs at their aukward dreGs and behaviour. Their 
patient fubniiflion to labour, he calls plodding and 
fkvery ; their fobriety and teniperance, covetoufbels 
and meannefs ; their conjugal afredion and regard to 
decency, ignorance of the world ; and their religion, 
iuperftition. 

He commonly confirms his opinions by alleging the 
example of his lord. " My lord," fays he, ** 1 would 
have you 'know, is a great man, a very great man. 
He is concerned in governing the nation, making 
taxes, and is in sreat favour both with his prince 
and with the people. His patronage is courted, not 
only by clergymen, fuch as om* vicar, but by bifhops 
** and arcbbiihops. Therefore you may depend upon 
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it, whatever your godly books may teach you to the 
contrary, that his aianner of ading and thinking 
^* is right, and fuch as is moft conducive to happineu 
** and enjoyment. Now this is my lord's plan. He 
•* drinks, games, fwears, runs in debt,< and never 
'* thinks of paying his bill at the fhop ; though, to do 
** him juftice, if he lofes at cards, he always pays 
** ready money. My lord likewife keeps two or three 
** miftrefles, beiides his wife, with whom. Indeed, he 
never deeps ; but then he lets her go very grand ; 
and, thbugh two or three of our mercers have broke 
(ince they have ferved us, he fpares no coft in fup- 
porting her appearance. My lord never goes to 
church, but calls the parfons a pack of hypocrites, 
and employs his Sunday eithjer m travelling, or in 
cards, dice, drinking, and viiiting the ladies. I 


« 

« 
<i 

•• ufually (land behind"^ my matter's chair at dinner, 
** and attend very clofely to all the converfation : fo 
•* that I often pick up a great deal of improvement. 
" And from all I have been able to colleft, I am led 
•* to conclude, that what we hear in fermons, and read 
V in the Bible, is all nonfenfe ; and that the true wif- 
** dom is to gratify one's fenfes and paflions as much as 
** one can, get money m any manner, provided it can 
" be gotten fefely, and live joUily. So keep it up, my 
** lads, and follow mine and my lord's example." 

The lads and laiTes of the village liften to his leflbn 
with open mouths, and hearts which pant to imitate 
their kind inftrudor. Many immediately relinquifli the 
plough and the dairy, and haften up to London in pur- 
liiit of fine clothes, money, and pleafure. They who 
remain behind, endeavour not to be outdone in drunk- 
cnnefs, gaming, and debauchery, by a lord and his foot- 
man ; and the village, from being the feat of peace, in- 
nocence, induftry, and contentment, becomes the fink 
of fin and mifery. Colonies foon emigrate from it to 
fupply the ftrand and the ballafl-lighters. 

This is really no exaggerated reprefentation. There 
are few country gentlemen, who do not confider the 
fummdr refidence of a rich or titled man of fafhion in 
their neighbourhood as a ferious evil, on account of 

the 
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tbe c^rmption of morals wUch his conapted (ervaiits- 
iatr«dttce. There are .not .mai^y Tillages, where iboie 
Mr. John or Mrs. Abigail does not endeavour to turn 
the coumnr people from the errors of their ways, fagr 
teaching them, that virtue is ignorance, and teiigioa 
fiiperftitioB. The example of rank and riches odds « 
weight to their arguments, which nodilng but woeful 
cu^perience can counterpoife. So extennve has tbe 
contsgion been conlidered, that 1 have feen it ^mention- 
ed in advertifemenfes of houfes on fale, as a ^ery great 
recommendation, -that these was na Jiobleman's ieat 
within nine miles of the iituation. 

Though jiche^ and titles often Kttder tiieu* t>wne]« 
ad«)pts in « new -kind .of philofoph^, and teach ^hem to 
fee the vanity ef Aiorality and religion. im their xxwu 
cafe, yet they cannot prevent the V^ant of naoraHtyand 
religion; when it appears in iheir jown iervants 4md 
dependants from being feverely felt by themielaesw 
The rich and the titled do, indeed, in thefe >times» 
often ptietend to extraordinary benevolence 4 becai^ 
k happens to be the faihion. Let then their benevo- 
lence be rendered confpicuous^ among thoie of their 
own houfehold, and thofe of the villages and towns 
which border on their fatemal eftates. We caoaoi 
he^ diftruftii^ their pretenfions to .patriotiim and « 
fove of mankind, to unirerfal benevolence and xxmh' 
paffion, when we^ fee them, by <the fcrce of tkek power- 
nil example, om&ofing all the .moral and religious xer 
firaints, which tend to preCerve the innocence and hap- 
pinefs of individuals and communities; when we fee 
them carelefsly diifufing drunkenneis^ debauchery, diP- 
ea(e, and infidelity amoi^ thofe, whom fortune has ren- 
dered tbe jjwibk wioifteis of their luxury and pride. 
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No. LXXI. ON MIJ5IC A^ AN AMUSE-* 

M£NT. 


MOST of the pleafiirable diyeriiotts have a ten- 
deacy, when .puifued with ardour^ not only to 
relax in a prqper degree, but .totally to (^nervate, ihtj 
inciif^ofe tbd joiind for inanly vir^ue^ «iid introduce « 
jtendernefs of -feelkig ill iuited to .encxmnter the ufual 
n^erities ofxoainion life. But the iludy of mufic, unr 
der dne diref%on» while it fweetl^y fooths the fenfe 4^ 
hearing, iteches the foul, and elevates and refines its 
nature. Condv^ied by philoibphy > it is able to infuf^ 
the Robleft tlLOUghts, to ur^ to the moft animated ac* 
tion, to calm .the ruffled ^ipit$, and to evadlcate everf^ 
malignant propensity.. 

Amid t4ie inve^ives tJu'own o^t againft the difiipated 
iHanners of th^prefent age, its^afte for muilc defervet 
fl|xplaufe. Even as a ibarce of fen&al pleafure, it it 
one of the purefl and mod digni6ed ; yet it may be la- 
mente'dy that it is cultivated merely as a fenfual plea- 
fure; becaufe tiiat which titillates the ear, is^aot al- 
ways the befl: calculated to a^e)£t the heart. Simple 
mufic, for which the |M:efent a^e feems to have little 
reliih, is capable of producing the moft violent eife£U 
on the fentiments ^ and the negle^ of it is the caufe 
that the mind is often little intereAed i^nthe moil cele- 
brated compotitions. 

He who has made nmfic the iludy of his life, and 
pofTefles an ear iiefitied by application to fafiidious de- 
licacy, is pleafed with the curious ^productions of the 
haUan compofer. But let the admired compofition be 
performed in the shearing of janother, whole aaturat 
powers are equally feniibla, but who has been ufed t<» 
the works of Purcell and Handel only, and he will find 
his ear not greatly delighted, and his heart totally iin* 
affecled. 

The kind of mufic, however excellent as a piece of 
art, which penetrates no farther than the ear, pro* 
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duces an efFe6l quite different from what was Intended 
by the original invention. As a pleafure of the fenfe, 
though elegant in a high degree, it jet contributes to 
iiubecilitj. The inartificial mnlic of the drum^ at 
which tne connoifleur might be enraged, is better able 
to produce the genuine efiedls of munc, lively emotions 
of mind, than the fine modulations of a Filcher's faaut- 
boy and a Crofdil's violoncello. 

Of what kind is the mufic that delights thole who 
are fligmatifed by the name of vulgar, but who poC- 
fefs all the faculties of perception, in a flate unde* 
praved by artificial refinement r Such perfons are the 
unaltered fons of nature ; and the founds which tmi- 
verfally pleafe them, are founds which nature intended 
should pleafe, and for which fhe adapted the finely- 
fufceptible fenfe. The drum, the fife, tMll trumpet, 
the harp, the bagpipe, and the dulcimer, are the in- 
(Iruments which infpire the lower ranks with joy and 
with courage, and which alleviate the fenfe of the 
greateft labours and the greatefl dangers. If we were 
to fuppofe a Giardini condefcending toj^Iay a fine Ita- 
lian piece of mufic at a rural' fair, there is little doubt 
but his audience would be flolen away from him by the 
itinerant performer on a Scotch bagpipe or the hurdy- 
gurdy. 

There are certain ballads, and certain tunes adapted 
to them, which are known to almoft every individual 
in a nation, and which pleafe on every repetition. The 
mufic, as well as the poetry of thefe, is fimple in the ex- 
treme. The Scotch tunes have a fweetnefs which de- 
lights every ear unfpoiled by the complex prcdu^lions 
of laborious ingenuity, but which the Italian mafter 
knowfr: not to intermix in his boafled compofures. And 
yet, nothing can be more natural and eafy than th« 
fweet wild wood-notes of the Highland-fwain. 

There are alfo certain pfalm tunes, which, with 
little merit as technical performances, are enabled to 
excite in the mind a great degree of devotional extafy, 
Thofe of the hundredth and the hundredth and fourth 
pfalms, are the moft popular mufic in England ; and 
they are no lefs adapted to excite a fpirit of piety, and 

elevate 
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elevate the foul to heaven, than to fboth the ear with 
their (Imple melodv. 

Thefe obfervations are adduced with a view to re- 
' commend the adoption of a tafle for iiniple muiic, 

• among thofe who Audy mufic merely for the entertain* 
nient of a domeftic circle. It appears to be more 
pleafing *to the ear in its natural ftate, than the la- 
boured and complicated productions of the profefled 
viodern mufician ; and experience abundantly proves, 
that it powerfully affects the heart and the imagmation. 
If then it were received in thofe numerous families, 

• where, in the prefent age, muiic forms a conftant di- 
verfion, its elFedt on the morals of the people at large 
would be truly iirportant. It would elevate with piety, 
warm with generofity, and enlarge and ennoble, cor- 
rect and purify every affedlion. There is fcarcely 
any fentiment which may not be excited, increafed, di* 
mini/hed, or modified by a piece of mufic, fimple 
enough to be ftrongly expreflive. Thus powerful as 
well as fweet, it is 10 be wondered at, as well as re- 
gretted, that it ihould be fupcrfeded by a fpecies of 
complicated harmony, ingenious indeed, in a high 
degree, yet ppfTefling little other claim to attention, but 
as it affords an elegant amufement for a vacant hour. 
Nlufic at prefent often forms a confiderable part of fe- 
male education ; and it is to be lamented, that an ac- 
compli/hment, which, when properly regulated, is 
moil efKcacious in filling the young mind with virtuous 
and generous fentiments, fhould form only innocent 
paflime and polite employment. 

. Paradoxical as it may appear, it is really true, that 
mufic feems of late to be addrefTed to the eye as well 
as to the ear. Dexterity of execution, the wonderfully 
expeditious motion of the fingers, the hand, and the 
arm,^ caufe an equal fhare of applaufe with the tones 
of the inftrument. He who can hold his breath the 
longefl, is proportionably honoured with the longeil 
continuation of plaudits. The fweeteft fhepherd that 
ever piped on his Doric reed, would be lefs applauded 
than he who can make his pipe fqueak for the Ipace of 
five minutes without refpiration. The (imple lyre of 
Apollo would fcarcely engage attention, while the 

finger 
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flneer of a modern was- dancing on tbe fltings of ^ 
violoncello. To attain to this ihipendous excellence 
of rnpld execution, reowres tlie unreniitted labeiur of 
a life ; while a much lei^ degree of application would 
enable a performer to ravifh and captivate the bearr, 
if the natural feelings ^vere not foperfeded'bjr acquired* 
tafte. 

It is often urged as a reafbn for neglecting the ihidjr 
and performance of mu(ic, that to excel in it; or to 
play in fuch a manner as not to ofFend a judge, requires 
a portion of time inconipatible with an attention va 
more valuable acquirements. To arrive at thia fur- 
priting expedition, this muiical legerdeniain, it \% in- 
deed neceffary to do little elfe than fcrape and pfpe. 
But a comparatively moderate dexterity is fuflident to 
cfFedt all the great purpofes of mufic, thofe of moving- 
the pallions in the caufe of virtue, and of exciting ftn*- 
timents of manly plcalure. Fortunately, the umple* 
muflc, which is to produce thefe defirable efFe^^ is the 
moft eaiily performed. The moft powerful influence 
of mufic ever known, is. recorded in the volumes of 
antiquity ; but it is certain^ that the muiical inftru- 
ihents of antiquity were iimple in fo great a degree, 
that it has perplexed the modern mulician to difcover* 
how they were capable of producing a tolerable har* 
mony. Yet the feats of Timotheus, though aflonifh- 
ing, are thought by many not to have been fabulous. 
He, indeed, who looks into the opera-houfe, after- 
reading Dryden's Ode, will be induced, from the va- 
cant countenance and fleepy eye, to judge that the mu- 
fical art of Timotheus- may be numbered among the 
loft arts in which antiquity excelled, and vrhich the 
moderns ambitioufly, yet vainlf, imitate. 

To produce the full effect of vav^Cy it is neceiRrf 
that the fitter art, which operates in conjun£lion with' 
it, fhould not be united by a forced alliance. Good' 
poetry and good mufic, each of which is feparately 
powerful, acquire, by a proper union, an irrefiftible force 
over the human heart. Yet every one knows, that* 
many a fine piece of mufic is deformed by the* moft' 
wretched rhymes that were ever tagged by a hungry* 
poetafter. Songs we have in abundance, written by 
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atithors of' adcnowl^ed^ excellence $ and it is flirel/ 
at Wftnt of fpiritto adopt; in preference to theft, tBe 
nonfenfe wfaich a mufician has purcfaafed in Grub^ 
ftteet*, tQ be accompanied by his excellent melody. It 
is indeed' to be wifliedi that the ftiperior poets of the 
fige wnnld combine with the' beft compoftrs of mufic, 
and' do honour to ihemfelVes, and to the. arts they Ibvc, 
in cementing; by the liberal communication of mutual 
affiflance; fo natural and' defirable an union as that of 
mufic and poetry. 


No. LXXIL ON THB BBST METHOD OF' 
EXCITING IN BOYS THE SYMPTOMS OF" 
LITERARY GENIUS^ 

1'^ H A T tender (enfibility which always* accompa- 
; nies true genius, often lays open the heart tor 
fuch early 4mpreffions as are very unfavourable to a vir- 
tuous and , prudential condu6t: Miany parents have, 
therefore exprefled a wifli, that their fons might pol^ 
ieis a plain undeHlanding, without any of that line and 
fufceptible delicacy which is fuppofed to confHtute a 
genius. 

But it appears to me, that this glorious gift of 
heaven ought not to be fo lightly ef^eenicd. To be fn^ 
perior to other men in the iuperior part of man, the 
mind ; to perceive external nature with greater acute?- 
nefs than others ; to poilefe the powers ot memory, re- 
fle^lipn, imagination,- to a fuller extent, and to be 
more feelingly alive to all the afFedtions of the heart, 
what'is it but to have been favoured by heaven with a 
more excellent nature, to have been rendered capable 
of didioguiflied happinei^, and of communicating 
good in an effedtual and extenfive manner to the world 
at large ? Not to wiih for fuch a condition as this, nor 
to be thankful for it when it has fallen to ourfelves or 
our children, is a degree of ingratitude humiliating to 
humanity. 

And if it be true, that gemusis expofed to peculiar 
dangers at an early age, I would not infer, that genius 

is 
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is not to be defired, but that the moral condud of hini, 
in whom it appears, ihould be kept under the reftraints 
of parental authority, with uncommon ftridnefs of dii^ 
cipline and vigilance of obfervation. It is not (lifBcient 
merely to give moral cautions, but a^ual reilraints muft 
be impofed ; for, after all the boafts of moral pbilo- 
fophy, the moft effeftual method of reftraining young 
people from vice, is to watch them circumfpe^lj, to 
keep them at home, and at a diftance from temptation. 
That fufceptibility of temper, which, when unreflxain- 
ed, leads to vicious habits and indulgencies, will 
flrongly atuch itfelf to all that is laudable and lovely, 
if care is ttiken, that nothing but what is truly fo be 
allowed to folicit the attention. Elegant letters will 
fiirnifh a variety of delightful obje£ts, capable of en- 
grofling both the affections and the imagination, fo long 
as the allurements of the fenfes are, as much as poflible, 
removed from* the view. 

Genius then being an endowment moft defirable, and 
not neceilarily attended either with mifconduCt or mif- 
fortune, I fball think mvfelf ufefully employed in at- 
tempting to point out a few methods which may contri- 
bute to excite it. The flmt muft be ftrucK in a proper 
manner, and with proper materials, before the latent 
fpark can be elicited. 

Inftead of exerciiing the underftanding only at a 
very early age, I think, a very confiderable fhare of 
attention fhould be paid to the cultivation of the fancy. 
For this purpofe, the moft entertaining ilory-books 
ihould be read as an amufement. The more romantic, , 
the better adapted to the purpofe^ The popular hifto- 
Ties of giants and fairies, enchanted caftles, and ideal 
beings or uncouth form, and whatever ftrongly ftrikes 
the imagination, or deeply affe6ls the heart, is calcu- 
lated to vivify the latent feeds of embryo genius. 
Many of thofe little books, which are ibid by Itinerant 
"-pedlars to children and fervants, and which are thought 
too defpicable to deferve the attention of the learned, 
have conftitnted the mental food of our fublimeft writers 
in the age of infancy. Not only the old romances, but 
the .common hiflorical ballads of rudeft conipoiition, 
l^ave been read with delight by our beft poets. The 
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works of Shakefpeare bear evident marks of that fpecies 
of reading in which he took pleafure. His witches, 
his magicians, his ghofts, and all thofe airy nothings 
to which he gave a local habitation and a name, owe 
their origin to the poet's feeding his fancy on the 
romantic and fuperftitious writings of the darker ages* 
It appears too, that Milton was extenfively acquainted 
with romances, and that he felt a peculiar pleafure in 
their perufai. The examples of fuch men powerfully 
confirm the propriety of that mode of exciting geniut 
ivhich I principally recommend. 

But this fort of books niuft be placed in the hands of 
children merely as matter of entertainment ; ^nd, if 
theF do not take delight in them, they mud belaid 
fiiiae for a more convenient feafon. It would be ridi- 
culous to read them as a ta(k, and would indeed fniA 
trate the intention ; for it is the delight which they 
afford to the infant fancy. Which conditutes their prin^^^ 
cipal utility. They are found, for the moft part, to 
be particularly adapted to the curious and inexperi- 
enced mind of children : they are read with the clofefl 
attention ; tliey enable the foul to feel its lively ener- 
Ngiyi expanding to flrength and hiaturity$ and they 
operate on the pregnant mind like a warm vernal 
fliower on a fertile field. 

It muO: indeed be allowed that, with all their fafci- 
iitiung power over the young imagination, they ibme- 
times exhibit nonfenfe and futility. Many parents' 
and inftrudtors will therefore object to tlie perufai of 
them. If thele, however, may be rejefted, yet I think 
it abfolutely neceflary, that fome books of fimilar 
effed Aiould be fubftituted in their place ; and I eai\^ 
not help thinking, that none are better fuited to* the 
- purpoie than thofe of Milton and Shakefpeare. An 
objector aiay urge, that a young boy will often be at 
a io(s to underftabd them. But let not this be re- 
garded. Let him read on, and pais over what he does 
not underftand, without impeding 4)is progrefs. I|e 
will of courfe underftand them better on every fubfe- 
quent reading ; and his genius will be called forth' 
much more powerfully, by dwelling on what he under- 
ftands, and reqeiving a proper imprei&pn from it, than 
Vol. I. P by 
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hj fkojpfing tB devdope difficiiltief wkk tke ceUsdk cC 
• critic. 

Stniple» nmratiTe, snd psit]Ktic poetry, it indbtdft 
•leafing to the pare sod ODvitiated aundB of bcni% that 
It can icarcdj fiu) to excite tkeb portioa or gemii% 
if they pofle6 anj4 bvt there are alio maaj works m 

Eofe capaUe of producing the iaoBc effed. Roo&av 
19 recommended Robinfon Cmibe. 1 endrei^ agiee 
with him« on the peculiar proprietj of feeding the ywmg 
mind with a book (o interefting, and fb eafyof compre^ 
heofion. Don Qaixote majr be recommended for the 
lame porpoCe. Oriental tales, fiich as abound in the peri- 
4Kiical enajifli, are peculiarly proper. CHd Bonjao't 
Pilgrim's Progreiiy though a ftrange performance^ very 
powerfully a&£b the fancy, and may be ufed with ^reat 
adrantage, in accomplishing the puipofe of exatbg 
l^ins The Arabian N^hts Entertainments, ^ Tales 
of the Genii, and the Death of Abel, thowh they may 
sot be entirelv approved by a mature nndemandjAg and 
eafte, are well calcnlated to kia'dle a flame m ^e bo- 
ferns of boys ; but, perhaps^ no book would be foond 
to afford better psiages for this purpofe tlsin the Biblev 
if a little care were taken, by the tiiperintendants of 
odncation, to felet\ thofe parts, which are fo beautifully 
•difUnguifhed for finiple (iiblimicy and unaffe£ted paAjo% 


NO.LXXIIL ON THE REASOiTABLKNSSS OF 
THE ANTIQUARIAN TASTE* 

THE baneful efFe6ks of thofe prejudices, which 
the mind forms from an early and wrong afiocr- 
^ion of ideas, have been o^en feir and kmented in 
the feveral departments of ntorarts, of fcience, and of 
religion. They have been experienced in a fimilar 
manner, though indeed with lefs injury^ to fbciety, m 
a province, where the want of adequate obje^s to ex- 
cite jealoufjr and pafTion might be fuppoied to precludi^ 
tiieti operation in the. ftndics of humanity and politfc 
tct»r*. To the influence of unjuft prepoft/Kjn, it 
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muft be At'tribiired, that fonoc kinds of literary purfiritSf 
indifputably innocent « leaft, fuch as is the ftudy of 
antiquities, have been attacked with all the fhafts of 
pointed ridiciile. 

One circuttiftance, which has contributed to extenu- 
ate the value of refearches into antiquity, is a very ex- 
alted opinion of the fcientific attaimrtenrts of the prefent 
ag^. if progreflive irnprovement is univerfally, and in 
every inftance, the confequeuce of progreflive years, 
the opinion and the refult of it inight perhaps be well 
founded. But though it muft be ailow&d, that the ad- 
vancement of valuable fcience has been difproportron- 
ably rapid within the fpace of the laft two or threfe 
centuries ; though the invention of printing, of the 
Compafs, and ot many auxiliary inftruments, and the 
diifufion of a liberal fpirit, have facilitated modem 
enquiries of every kind, and con fequently accumulated a 
fum of knowledge, which preceding ages could fcarcely 
liope to obtain ; yet it muft be confidered, that in the 
long interval of mental darkneis which preceded thefe 
inventions, ♦miany hiftorical events muft have happened, 
many pradtices prevailed, many modes of convenience 
have been adopted, which it may concern mankind to 
knc^w, but which cannot be recalled but by the labour's 
of the antiquary. The general light enjoyed by the 
prefent age is ftrong and difFutive ; but it cannot illa^ 
minate thefe diftant periods, unlefs its beams are con-* 
centered upon them. The rays of the fun are abund- 
antly fuifictent to guide our fteps on the furface of the 
earth; but he who inveftigates the fubterraneous cavern 
muft have recourfe to the afliftance of the lamp. 

The deep refearches of our modern fchokrs have 
fometimes thrown additional light on fcriptural fub- 
je6ls, and have had no inconfiderable influence in diffi- 
pating the doubts of the fceptical. The difcovtry and 
explanation of a medal by a moft ingenious illuftrator 
of antient mythology, have exhibited to the deift a 
very powerful connrmation of the fcriptural account 
of the deluge. It is certainly an erroneous judgment 
which has cenfured the ftudies of the medallift as nu<v 
gatory. To antient coins, gems, and medals, learn- 
ing in general is greatly indebted, and bi&ory owe^ 
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iome of its nioft authentic records. All the ufii&l ma* 
•terials to which writing has been comaiitted are of a 
perifhable nature, expoled to irrecoverable defoudioa 
mm a thouland flight accidents, and inevitablj doomed 
to periAi, after a fhort period, by the corrofion of 
time. But the micription on the faithful metal has 
been prefervcd, without injury from the earlieft pe- 
riods of civilization. To feem to pay a veneration to 
ruft, and to eftimate the current coin at lefe than the 
jnutilated brafs or topper of a Roman emperor, may 
appear ridiculous to him, who has not dulj confklered 
the exteniive utility of thefe acquiiitions ; but he who 
has obferved light refle^ed from an apparently con- 
temptible coin, on hiftory facred and profane, will re- 
fpedt the laudable though Angular purfuit ^f the vir- 
tuofo. 

Nor will it be found, that in fubje€ts of comparatively 
leis importance than the truth of religion, and the au- 
thenticity of hiftorical information, the refult of the anti- 
<juary's labour is deftitute of utility. He muft have 
formed a very inadequate idea of the powers and the 
energy of the human intelleds, who imagines that no- 
jhing was produced, even in the darkeft ages, by the 
/efforts of native ingenuity, worthy the adoption of a 
more refined period. Not only in fcience, but in po- 
litics and oeconomics, in the lefs fplendid arts, which 
adminifter to convenience and enjoyment, much in- 
formation may be derived, by careful fearch, from 
times which have been in general negle6led, as afford- 
ing nothing to repay the labour of attention. This at 
leaft is certain, that whatever they afford of realufc 
cart only be elicited from the emoarrafTment in which 
it is entangled by the fagacious antiquary. The ig- 
norance of the ages in queftion necefFarily occalioned a 
paucity of written memorials. Few and imperteft as 
thefe have been, npihing but unwearied perfeverance, 
joined to great peneuation, could draw them from 
their obfcure repolitories, and give them a fufficie;?? 
degree of perfpicuity. It is happy for mankind, that 
the Jove of antiquities is a paflion which operates with 
no inconfiderable violence. Nothing lefs could fliai"' 
late the labprfous ftudent to fuch lon^r and painful 
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inveftVgations, as are often neceflary to procure fatif- 
factory infonnalion. He> however, who has perie-' 
verance enough to furmount all difHcuhies, which op« 
pofe his progrefs in a dark and rugged path, ought to 
be vindicated from the cenfures of raillery, however 
futile his diicovery may fometimes appear to a fuper- 
ficial obferver. ' Many of our moft excellent principles' 
in the laws of England, many of our envied political' 
inftitutions owe their origin to feudal times ; to thofe 
times which the claflical fcholar is tempted to overlook, 
as p^efenting little to exercife and reward ingenuity. 
But it may reafbnaUy be concluded, that thty who- 
could devife legal and civil modes of judging and a£t- 
ing, avowedly 'Worthy the imitation of the moft improvecT 
ages, were often equally fuccelsful in their other in«- 
ventions. In developing thefe, ,the antiquary fome- 
tknes finds, and perhaps- dwells- upon, lets important" 
matters, which are only entertainmg ; but he M n(^ 
more to be condemned than the voyager, who ftops ta' 
' contemplate the curioiilies which occur in his parage, 
yet, at the fame time, forgets not the place or obje£t' 
of his deftinatlon. 

It h«9 been miftakenly (uppofed, that the ftudies of' 
the antiquary are deftilute of entertainment. To the 
lover of them, they unqueftionably have afforded plea- 
fure, even under the moft difadvantageous circumftances r 
but, in the prefent age, they have alfo entered on a 
department, which engages the attention of the general, 
fcholar, and the man of tafte and polite learning. 
They have been employed in recovering, from antient ^ 
tnanulcripts and fcarce books, the poetry of our fore- 
fathers; and he who Is moft averfe from the more dry 
and recondite refearches, muft acknowledge his obliga- 
tions to thofe who have judicioufly compiled the re* 
liques of our antient poetry. 

Obvious as appears the utility of enquiring into the. 
obfcure fcenes of remote antiquity, it has given rife 
to farcafm and ridicule. Circumftances, it muft be 
confeiled, have fometimes arlfen, which feem to juftif/ 
fome degree of raillery. For it is true that, m the- 
courfe of various and profound refearches, many col- 
lateral difcoveries will be made, whofe fole utility con- 
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fifts in the ([ratification of curiofitj. A ooimiio& VLteBfll, 
of little dignitj or ufe, has fometijaies exeicifed the 
C0B|e6(ural iDgenuity of the antiquarj, to the diver- 
iiQo of thofe who have-oot imbibed a congenial ^irit. 
fiut however contemptible the difcovery of tnfiin^ 
objeds may have been, when confidered in itfelf, it 
has acquired a degree of value by the general and pro- 
bable confequences. It h»s often led to obje^ of real 
importance, by fuggefUog hints, which might never 
have occurred, had not the enquiry been commenced 
and profecuted with vigour. And the maxim eilabiiih- 
ed in a lefs liberal purluit, that the fmalkft gains are 
not to be neglected by him who endeavours to .ama^ a 
fortune, muit be fteadily attended' to in a fycc^isfvA 
purfult of knowledge. 

Acd, indeed, allowing that many of the refiilts^of 
antiquarian fagacity are not of high importance, yet 
will not this conceflion tend to render the ftudy of an- 
tiquities a contemptible employment. It is a fhiitful 
fource of the pleafures of imagination. That lively 
iaculty of the human mind is greatly delighted with the 
«fFcrt it makes in returning back to paft ages, in being 
intimately converiant with manners and characters to- 
tally different from the prefent, in bringing back to 
view fcenes that have long vaniihed, and tracing the 
progreis of human iniprovenients from their embryo ftatf 
10 their comparative maturitv. 

That which affords this fpecies and degree of plea- 
fure is highly worthy of cultivation. For it may with 
julliee be aflerted, that they who judge fcarcely any 
thing worthy of ferious purfuit which is not attended 
with evident and palpable profit, ar^ too ievere ii^ 
their reftrittions. Their conceptions are certainly too 
limited when they circumfcribe advantage within tbe 
bounds of perfonal, or even public emolument. Every 
intellectual effort, which calis o^ the attention from 
leis refined avocations ; every liberal ftudy> which fur- 
niihes an innocent pleafure, is ufefi^i as it is favour- 
able to virtue, and adds tQ the number of (afe in- 
dulgences. 
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No^LXXIV. osjEcrioKS to the sroDY 

OP ANTIt^UITIBS WHEN IMPROPERLT 
PURSUED. 


TO arraign any part of fiiofe ftudies* which «x«r«- 
di^ the taknts of the liberal and ingenious, i# 
Df no means a defirable province. Under certain cir- 
aBn[iflances» and with due reftrid^ons, they are all laud- 
ahle in a Ugh degree. But fince excellence admits 
gradations, aod £nce even eftimable qualities and ?ir« 
tuons ezertioas|, are rendered bkmeable by excels, it 
becomes expedient to point out the line which feparates 
^itious from real utility, and to refcind thoie redun-* 
^locies, which» like a morbid excreftence on a beau^ 
tifui body, fuperinduce deformity on grace, and give 
an aJlloy to m^infic value. Such an attempt, inftead of 
extenuating, will tend to enhance the worth of thofe 
things which are really valuable. 

The(e ideas will perhaps juftify us in reviewing the ; 
ol:jedtions which may b^ made to the purfuits of the 
antiquary. Though thefe purfuits are tinqueftionabl^ 
too refeedable to be condemned in general, yet their 
pf^veru^ and their excels afford ample (cope for liberal 
cenfiure. 

That the ftudies of the antiquary have aflFotded mat- 
ter for comic ridicule is not to be wondered at, whea 
jt is confidered, with how ferious an' air he hay ufyally 
^(canted on trifling fubjedU. An implement, origi- 
nally contemptible, and rendered ftill more worthleis 
by decay, no fooner falls into the hands of the admirer 
of ancient remains, than it excites a degree of admir- 
ation approaching to idolatry, and furnilnes matter for 
a profound diflertation. Many fanciful conjectures are 
fornied, a thoufand collateral hints fuggefted, and a 
deciiive fentence at laft pronounced* with all the formal 
pocefs of di^torial authority. After all the Jearn-o 
log difpl^ed, and fagacity exerted, it not unufually 
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1^ c)one di(credit to the ftttdy of antiquities. He has 
pvirfiMd trifles with aa ardour juftifiable paly in im* 
portant buiioeis, and cpniuiped time and ingenuity in 
cflbding no adequate purppib. * By the dilceming part 
of mankiody he will be dafied in the faiue rank with 
the admirer- of a trinket, the hunter of a butterfl/, the . 
cultivator of a flower» and the connoiileur in niofles. ) 
Such purfuits we acknowledge to be harmless, and the < 

fraife ufually ternneates in that fingle epithet. He 
^ho venerates a cfmtemptible reliqne is a^uated with 
% degree of the piigriins fuperftition, Je(s pernicious 
indeed in its. eifeds, |}ut fcarcely lefs abfiird in its 
principle. 

But let not the juftice of liberal and candid cen&re 
hto difgraced by indiferin^inate and general invedive. 
from the refearches of tho(e who nave brought to 
Kght the antiquities of ancient Greece and Rome* 
iosn our own Potter and a Kepnet, our fchokftjc fhi*- 
4ies derive daily fiffiftance. It is eafy to enunaerate the 
i^ames of many, who have very fuccefifully laboured 
ill this departmc^it. Our own couintnr cim dilplay a 
l^ng lift ot illuftriottsf antiquaries, who have judicloufly 
irodden in the footfteps of a Camden„ a Leland, and a 
Hearne. It vaoft at tne £aime time4^ lamented, that it 
can exhibit a great number, who, by p^rvef tiqg the 
purfuit, have rendered it ridkulous. 

iUillery and cenfure ^re perhaps more frequently 
ni^laced and iU-dire6ted than applaufe. They have 
often been carried to exce6, and pointed at wrong ob* 
jk&i,. when they have chofen the ftudy of antiouities 
{or the di^lay of their poignancy. The Mtack ihottkl 
cnly be levelled at abuiiiKs and perverfion. The correct 
tion of thefe will refore its proper dignity t^ the fhidy 
^ antiquities, and caufe the^ uiafts of ridicule* whieii 
iave been fucceisfully thrown at it* to ^ecoil on the ag^ 
jpsttoxs. The^refuh will he, that the attention, which 
is due to real excellence and experienced utiSt j* wiU 
C¥^ie to. be paid to obje^s which poileis only, an inaa- 
' ginary value, derived from an equivocal or K^poiitioii* 
^urce, the tdeal merit of a long duration. 
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No. LXXV. ON THE NBCESSiTV OP AN AT- 
TENTION TOOTHINGS AS WELL AS BOOKS, 
EXEMPLIFIED IN THE INSTANCE OF A 
FELLOW OF A COLLEGE. IN A LETOVMS 

II-—— II III I * " I—— — ^— — (y M 


SIR, 

AFTER thirty ynrs conftant refidence at the 
aniverfit7> I thought myfelf fupremely happjr^ 
when I was at iaft prefented bjr oa/ coliege to a living 
worth two hundred a year. During io loug a period, 
I ha<l treafured up many .ideas for the reflation of 017. 
fiiture condu^y and congratulated myttUy that my the« 
ory was now to be reduced to prance. 

i found my parfonaee houfe a large antiquated buiid^ 
ing, in a delightful Utuatioa, and capable of ver/ 
great improvenient. I had been uied to fee everjr 
thing around me in the beft order, and had acquired 
a love' of oxtemal decency in all the articles of drefs 
and habitation* I fent therefore without hefitation for 
the builder, and gave him an unlimited order toj oepair 
every thing in a fty k of becoming elegance. ^E^jepvork 
was done entirely to my mind, ^gd I had notfim| toi^ 
6id fault with but the Im11» vrhLrafame to three tunes 
tlie fum mentioned in the eftimate^aiDd akiioft exhiuiiled 
the little favings of a collegiateJifiN 

My garden was kid out in^^vd walks kterfedling'' 
each o^r at right angles, and its only ornaments were 
a few yew-trees clipped into peacocks. I ordered every* 
tree ajkd plant to be rooted up, the walks to be turned 
to ferpentine, and * the whole to be planted with the 
moft beautiful fhrubs. A clofe of about an acre at 
Ibe bottom lay ib contiguous, that it tempted me to 
add it to the garden. No labour or ingenuity was 
(pared, and I own I felt a Utde (atisfadtion in a con- 
Kioilfneis of pofTef&ng the grounds about me in a tafte 
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faperior to the Elquire himfelf. In the ardour of 
fonnatioD it did not occur, that I was not onlj expenci^ 
ing more than I conld afford, bat involving mjfelf in 
a neceffity of keeping an additional and fldifnl (enrant, 
conftantly to iuperintend my improvements. I had ne- 
glebed utility for ornaments, and had planted the fir^ 
and the laurel bftead of the fruit-tree and the pot-herb. 
After incurring feme ridicule of the neighbourhood, I was 
obliged to change my fhrubbery to a cabbage-garden, 
and to refume my dofe as pa(hire-ground for my ponej* 

I no feoner fettled, than it was (bggefted to nte, by 
an attorney who wanted buiine^ that iny living was 
worth much more 'than I (Kould receive, and that I 
owed it to myfelf and fucceflbrs to receive the tythes in 
kind. I entered on the projed with great zeal, built 
a bam, and bought a cart ; but in a meeting of fanners, 
not one of whom could read or write his own name, I 
was talked out of the Icheme, and prevailed on to let 
my living for life, two*thirds under its real value. 
' I had ever entertained exalted ideas of the utilitf 
and pleafure of old Englifh hofpitality, and had pro- 
mifed myfelf a plentiful table whenever I ihould be-- 
' come mafter of a houfe. The bed of wines, the beft 
of proviiions were brought to it, and the(e were al- 
lurements that prevented the poflibility of its being de- 
ferted. The neighbouring gentlemen liked both my 
port and ale, and I was fo happy as to give them iatis- 
fadtlon with my Madeira; a circumftance which, though 
it pleafed them* and me at the time, was a iubje£t of 
fome uneaiinels to my wine- merchant, Who found that 
a pipe a year was a great tax on an annual income of 
two hundred pounds.. 

The baker's, butcher's, and maltfter's bills were a 
kind of manufcripts never met with in the Bodleian, 
and to the perufal of which I was quite unufed. I had 
much rather have collated a dozen Greek copies, than 
have caft up a fum confiding of a dozen articles. This 
difinclination foon introduced a perplexity in my ac- 
counts, which I was too indolent to unravel, till at laft 
an accumulation of debt required a degree of oeconomy 
to which my fpirit could not without difficulty fubmit, 
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- I had bcfen ufed for thirty years to fcarccly any inte?- 
mption, iave the tinkliog of the chapel and the dinner 
belly and could not help being^ difgufled at the noife of 
fervants, and the buftle of a family. Amid the din 
which was feldom interrupted, how often did I wiih 
myfelf tranfported to the blifsful region of the •comnK}n 
room fire-fide I Delightful retreat, where never female 
ihewed her head (ince the days of the founder I 

There was one circumftance attending mT new fitu- 
ation, which, though only an imaginary evil, gave me 
at firft a fenfible mortification. ^ As a fcnior tellow, I 
was a little monarch within the verge of my college. 
The datutes had required, that perfons of the lower de- 
grees (hould pafs before'me,<nay, (land in the quadrangle 
whenever I was preient, with heads uncovered. From 
this general obeifance, and from many other circum- 
ftances, I had been led to conceive myfelf a perfon of 
great importance. I Was (oy indeed, in the circum- 
fcribed limits of my fociety. But the misfortune was, 
that I could not eafily free myfelf from the confcioufnefs 
of it wheft nti longteC a inemDer, and expelled a iinailar 
degree of deference from all I met, which cannot be paid 
in the bu fy world without inconvenience. 

Though by no means remarkable for diffidence at 
college, 1 felt myfelf aukward and uneafy, when ad- 
mitted into the company of thofe who were ftyled the 
polite. I had thought and read upon moft fubje6ls» 
yet I found my remarks lefs attended to in a fafbionabie 
circle than thofe of the confeffedly illiterate. Matter 
I poffeifed ; but the manner was wanting. That cafy 
kind of trifling, which pleafes without fatiguing the 
attention of the fuperficial, was not among my acade- 
mical acquirements. Thus, with a great' inclination, 
and fome ability to join in general converfation and In- 
tercoprfe, I was almoft reduced to a date of folitude, 
and wifbed in vain for the frank and good-natured afTo- 
ciates of the common room. 

Upon the whole, my condition is far lefs happy and 
lefs refpe£table, than I had reafon to expedt. I have 
difcovered, when it is almoft too late, that I had coi^ 
fined my views within too narrow limits, by attending 
oaly to the affairs of a college. I have ieamed the 
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ncceAltv of ftud^iog cbingf^th all Uie ftttentkn pa,id 
to an aoftniie faeoce 1 and will recoouneod it to tlialey 
who& profpedf ia life are fimilar to miae, to deyote 
feme part of their time to the confideration {d coramoa 
affairs ; of a few mechanic arts* foch as concern build* 
iagt repairing, gardening i of agricaltnre. Mid of tlie 
manaere of huioandonea, with whonir in the hiifiae& of 
tvthes, they will be obliged to negotiate. Thej wOl 
tnus not only fpend the clofe of their lives with more 
pleafure to themfelves, but will more eftdiialljr acGom- 
plifli the ends of the clerical profeffioa. 

Of the imprudence of a contrary conduQ» I ftand « 
melancholy inftance. I am left alone« at a time when 
the amufement of companions is nioft wanted to help 
out the laft ftage in the journey of life. I am both de- 
ferted and defrauded. Iremam in a total ignorance of 
the world, at a period when others aire become wife by 
experldnce ; and 1 am involred in the^mj^^es of youth, 
without its amiable qualities to palliate tBt&Ki^^ 
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FA'SHIOK. 


/T*^ HEY who are exempted by t^i^ elevated con- 
%«J^ <iition from the confinement of 'commercial and 
tirofeilional life, involve themfelves in ^liintarr ikverv 



^l^^fingand innbi5M|^owever ftrongjtheir inclination 
to them, becaule the caprice of fome diftinguiibed cha- 
racter has prohibited them by his example. Like the 
dulleft of animab, they are driven round the fame cir- 
cle, from which once to deviate would fubjed them to 
an appellation of all others the moil formidable. To be 
called profligate, extravagant, intemperate, or even 
wicked, might be tolerated with patience ; but who 
cauld bear to live with the epithet of ungenteel ? 

. People of fafhioa, once admitted to this honourable 
tltle» torm a little world of their own/ and iearxi to 

look 
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Iwk down vppn all oth^s as beinsrs of a Subordinate 
nature. It is then a natural queuioni In what does 
this fuperiority confiA ? It arises not from learning, 
for the xnoft illiterate claim it, and are indulged in the 
claim ; it arifes not from virtue, for the moft iiicious 
are not ^zcludejd. Wealth, beauty, birth, and ele- 
gance, are not the only qualifications for it, becauie 
many enjoy it who have no juft pretenfions to either, 
mid n^^y are excluded who poiTeis them all. It (eems 
to he a combination of i^unlbers, under two or three 
leaders in high life, who agree to imitate each other, 
and tp maintain, by the majority of voices, and the ef- 
frontery of pride, that all they do is proper, and all 
they fay is ienfiblc ; that their dreis is becoming, their 
manners polit^i their houfes tafteful, their furniture, 
their canines, all that appertains to them, the very 
quint^flence of real beauty. Thofe who come not 
within the pale of their juriidi^on, they condemn with 
papal authority to perpetual infigniticance. They ftig- ,^ 
matife them by wholefale, as people whom nobody 
knows, as the fcum of the earth, as born only to mi* 
sifter to their pride, and to fupply the wants of their 
luxury. 

Groundleft are the pretenfions of this confederacy, 
no pains are avoided to become an adopted member^ 
For this, the ftrippUog Squanders his patrimony, and 
deftroys his conteniiou* For this, the virgin bloom 
of innocence adPbeauty is withered at the vigils of 
the card-tabW/^or this, the lois of integrity, and pub- 
lic infamy,^ ar^JpUingly incurred ; and it is agreed by 
{uany, that it ¥%e better to go .out of the world, than 
to live ia it and be un^ihionabl^.'. . 

{f this diftinQion is really valuable, and if the hap* ^ 
pineis Of mifery of Ufe depends upon olbtainii:^ or iofing 
itj thea are the thoviands who walk the private path 
of life, objects of the fincereft pity. Some coafolation 
{BUft be deviied foir the greater part of the community 
who have never breathed the atmofphere of St. James's^ 
nor en^barraifed their fortunes, nor ruined their health, 
in purfuit of this gjioriovis elfvs^tion. Poih'dps, on an 
iil^partUl review it will appear, thai tMk are really 
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poiTeiTed of that happineis which vanitj would anogatt 
to in'tlff and yet only feems to obtain. 
• The iriddle ranks of mankind are the moft virtuous* 
the bed accompliihed, and the mod capable of enjoyrng 
the pleaiures and advantages which fait to the lot of 
human nature. It is not the leaft of ihefe, that they 
are free from the neceflity of attending to tlioie for- 
malities» which engrofs the attention and wade the time 
of the higher claiTes, without any adequate return of 
folid fatistadtion. Horace, who was far lefs iiluftrious 
by hb birth and ftation, than by his elegance of man- 
ners, was wont to congratulate himfeif, that he couH 
ride on a little miile to the remoteft town of Italy with- 
out ridicule or moleftation ; while his patrons Could 
-hardly move a ftep,- but with the unwieldy pomp of an 
equipage and retinue. The iingle artjcfe 01 dreis, 
which, when fplendid, requires the labour and atteii- 
tion of many hours, becomes a VIrretched talk to thofc 
who wifh to employ their time with honour, with iitf^ 
provement, with pleafure, and the poffibility of a fatis- 
faflory retrofpe£tion. 

Vifits of form, of which every one complains, yet to 
which every one in fome meafure fubmits, are abfo- 
lutely necefTary to keep up the union of the fafliionaWe 
confederacy. The more numerous, <he more honour- 
able. Ta be permitted to fpend five minutes, or to 
leave a card at the houfes of half the inhabitants of the 
politer ftreets, is a felicity which compenfates all the 
trouble of attendance and tedious preparation. To 
behold a train of coaches, fome perhaps with coronets 
01^ their (ides, crowding to their door ; to he^r the fril- 
minations of a ftdlful footman, are joys of which the 
inhabitants of a rural retreat have little conception, but 
which delightfully a&6t the fine feelings of thofe who 
are made of purer day, and honoured with the name 
of fafliionable. 

Prom this fevere perfecution, the man who afpires 
not at fuch honours is happily free. He vifits his friend 
and neighbour, becaufe he feels friendly fentiments 
for him, and h received with cordiality. The inter- 
vals of company he can devote to ftudy, and to the pv^- 
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Aiit of bufinefs and amufement; for his communica- 
tions with his friends require not all the long and pre- 
paratory ^trouble of faihionable.formah'ty. In the un- 
reierved pleafures of converfation, he looks with reci- 
procal pity on the clubs in St. James's»ftreet, nor en- 
vies thofe who knock at an hundred doors in an even- 
ing, and whb pofTeis the glorious privilege of fitting half 
an hour in the compan]^ of thofe, whofe profeffion fup- 
plies the place of fincerity.. 

The effedls of fafhion conftitute, in the moral world, 
very wonderful phienoinena. Fafhion can transform 
deformity to beauty, and beauty to deformity. When" 
w« view the drefles in a pidure-gallery, we are tempted' 
to ridicule the- ftocking taflc of our grandfathers and 
grandmothers ; and yet there is not the leaft doubt, but 
that they appeared beautiful and becoming when they 
were worn, and that the garb of the fpedtator, Vrho 
now cenfures them, would have been then equally ri- 
diculous. During the fhort period of a life, the (lux- 
ations of tafte are ftrikingly remarkable. A fraall 
buckle or a large buckle, a^ibort coat ora iong coat, 
a high or low head-drefs, appear in their turns, in the 
oourfe of only a few ytsifs, Jaughably abfurd. Man- 
ners, books, poetry, pajntirjg, building, gardening, un- 
dergo a limilar alteration. The prevailing tafle is at the 
,dme Jiippofed to be the perfe€l tafte ; a'^w years pais, 
and it is exploded as nionftrous*; a new one is adopted ; 
that alfb is ibon defpifed, and the old one, in the capri*- 
cjous viciiHtudes of the innovating fpirit, is once more 
revived, to repeat its revolution. 

There is certainly a ftandard of reftltude in man- 
ners, decorum, and tafte ; but •it is more eafily dis- 
covered than preferved. The vanity of the great and 
opulent will ever be afFefting new modes, in order to 
increafe that notice to which it* thinks itfelf entitled. 
The lower ranks will imitate them as foon as they have 
difcovei^d the^innovation. Whether right or wrong, 
beautiful or deforfned, in the eflential nature of things, 
is of little moment. The- pattern is fet by a fuperior, 
and authority will at any time countenance abfurditj. 
A hat, a coat, a iboe deemed .fit to be worn only by a 
great grandiire, is no fooner put on by a dictator of 

fafhions. 
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hBdonMf dum h beooiiMf grtodiil m the eztrcmt, aad 
if genenJly adopted from tnefirft lord of the trea&ry ta 
the ftpprentice in Houadfiiitch. 

It muft be allowed* iadeed* that wiule Faflibo ex* 
erta her arbitnuy power ie matters which tend not to 
the corroptioQ of morab^ or <^ tafte in the fine arts. 
Ae maty he fuffered to rule witboat lifBiutign. But 
the oiisfortune t^ that, like other potentates, ihe will 
encroach on provinces where her junicUdion is uiurped. 
The variations flie is continually introducing in drieis, 
are of iervice in promoting <;oiBoierce. The whims of 
the rich feed the poor. The variety and the reftkffiie& 
CAufed by the changes in the modes o£ external embel* 
]iflunent» contribute to oleafe and employ thoife whofe^ 
wealth and peribna) inngni6cance prevent them from 
finding more manly objete and more rational entertain- 
ment, fittt when the fiune eapricei which gives law ta 
the wardrobe, extends itfelf to the librarvi when the 
legiflator of an aflembly didhtes in^ the Khools, ^go* 
ktes reli^on, and dire6ls education, it ii time that reatoa 
ihould vmdicate her rights aeainft the encroa^chments of 

my. ^ ^ 

Yet fo fiiicinatin|; is the influence of oeneral example^ 
that they who poileis reaibn in its molt improved fute» 
are known to follow lUhion with blind obedience. 
The iif holar and the philoibpher is hurried away with 
the rapidity of the torrent.^ To fiand fingular, is to 

Preiem a mark for the ihafts of icorn and malevolence. 
or the &ke of eafe, therefore, men are induced to join 
the throng, which they muft reiift without, fuccefr, bi^t 
not without receiving injury in the conffidt. Compliance 
is thought wifdom, where oppofition is inefficacious. 

With refpe^t to the diilin^on claimed by people of 
f^fliion, it is cectain, that they who are elevated by 
fration, fortune, and a correspondent education, are 
Ckften diftinguiibed by a peculiar elegance of manners 
refulting from, their improvements. But tlus ought not 
to infj^re pride, or teach ihem to feparate from the reft of 
mankind. It ihoutd give them a fpirit of benevolence, 
and lead them to promote the happinels of others, in 
return for the bountiful goodneis of Providence in be* 
ftowiag on them fuperior ^aatagesi without any pe- 
culiar 
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ciiliftr merit of thek ows. Thtj ibouHd fndeavoyr to 
coftvlnc^ th^miiplye^ th%t tb(9 wargaeft pbilan^hropift is, 
the tm»& ^cRtleoiaa, «^ tl^it tl^s gK>fi: ^cpmiqg fa^ 
ibion is to do all tbe goo4 ik^j C9» (0 indivi^uab and 
to focietj. 

No. LXXVII. ON SOME PARTS QP THR 
DISCIPLINE IN OUR BNCU3H UNIVIBR- 
SITIES. 

OUR Engllili univeriities are hield in high edeem 
aiQO^ig foreigners; ai)d^ indeed, coniidering the 
number of great naen, who have received a. part of their 
education in theni> and their opulent eftabiiihments of 
colleges and profeflbrihips, they are really refpe^ble.. 
I have therefore l^een the more difpofed to lament, that 
the public exercife? ihould be fo futile and abfurd, aa 
to deferve not only the feverity of cenfurey. but the ut- 
jDoft poignancy of ridiipule. 

Reverence, it Im beenjuftly reiparked, is alwayi ^ 
cncreaied by th^ diflance ot the pbje^. The world at 
large, who hear of colleges- like palaces devoted to 
learning, of princely eftate^ bequeathed for the fupport 
of profeflprs, of public libraries and fcbools for every 
icience, are difpofed to view the copiecrated place i^ 
which they abound with peculiar veneration. Accl^ 
dental vifitors alfo, who behold the fuperb dining halls^ 
the painted chapels, the luxurious common rooms, the 
elegant chambers, and the race of mortals, in a peculiar 
dreis, (Irutting through the ftreets with a folemn air of 
importance ; when tbev fee all the dpdtors, both the 
proAors, with all the neads of colleges and halls, in 
iblemn procefliony with their velvet fleeves, icarlet 

8 owns, hoods, black, red, and purple — cannot but be 
ruck witb the appearance, and are naturally led to < 
conclude, that here, at length, wifdom, fcience, learn-» 
ipg, and. whatever elfe i^ praifeworthy, for ever flouriib 
and abound. 

Without entering into an invidious and particular 
examination of the fubje^t, we may curforily. obferve, 

that 


y 
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tbat after all this pompous oftentation. and tliis profufe 
expence, the public has not» of late at leaft, been in- 
debted for the greateft improvements in fcience and 
learning, to all the doctors, both the proflors^ nor to 
all the heads of colleges and halls laid together. That 
populous univerfity, London, and that region of lite- 
rary labour, Scotland, have feized every palm of lite- 
1'ar/ honour, and left the fons of Onord and Cam- 
bridge to enjoy (ubftantial comforts, in the fmoke oF 
the comoMin or combination room. The buriar's books 
are the only manufcripts ef any value pT:educed in 
n[iany colleges ; and the fweetst)t penfions, exhibitions,, 
fines, fellowihips, and petty offices, the chief objeds 
of academical purfuit. 

If I were to enter into the many laughable abfuF» 
dities of collegiat^ life and univerlity inftitutions, a^ 
they now ftand, I ihould exceed the limits of my paper. 
It is my attention at prefent only to acquaint the puolic 
with the exercifes, which one celebrated feat of the 
(Mufes reouires, of tkofe who feek the envied honour of a 
MaHer oi Arts degree. I (peak not from difpleafure or 
refentment ; but voluntarily, incur the odium of many 
peribns attached by intereft and connedions to the univer* 
ikies, with no other motive than the defiire of removing 
the dif^race of thofe noble eftablifhments, by expolmg 
the futdity of the exercifes to public anim^idverfion. 

The youth, whofe heart pants for the honour of a 
Batchelor of Arts degree, rouft wait^jjaticntly till near 
four years have rex.oTved. But this time is not to be 
fpent idfy. No; he is obliged, during this period, 
once to oppofe and once to refpond, m difputations 
held in the public fchools*— a formidable found, and a 
dreadful idea ; but, on clofer attention, the fear will 
vanifli. and conteiiipt fupply its place. 

This oppoimg and reiponding is termed, in the cant 
of the place, aoittff generois. Two boys, or men, as 
they call themfelves, agree to do generals together. 
The firft ftep in this mighty work is to procure ar^ 
guments. Thefe are always handed down, from gene" 
lotion to generation, on long (lips of paper, and con- 
fill of foolifh fyllogifms on fooiifli fubjeds, of the form- 
ation or the fignification of which, the lefppndent and 

opponent 
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O|)ponent feldom know more than an infant in iWadr 
dliog cloaths. The next ftep is to go for a Uceat to 
one of -the petty officers, called the Regent-Mafter of 
the Schools, wj^o fuhfcribes his name to the queftions, 
and receives fix-pence as his fee. When the important 
da/ arrives, the two doubty difputants go into a large 
dufty room, full of dirt and cobwebs, with walls and 
i^ainicot decorated with the names of former difpur- 
tants, who, to divert the tedious hours, cut out their 
-names with their penknives, or wro^ verfes with a 
pencil. Here they fit in mean defies, oppofite to each 
other, from one o'clock till three. Not once in ^ hunr 
dred times does any officer enter ; and, if he does, he 
hears one iyllogifm or two, and then makes a bow, and 
departs, as he came and remained, in folemn iilence. 
The difputants then return to the amufement of cutting 
the delks, carving their names, or reading Sterne'^; 
Sentimental Journey, or fonie other edifymg novel. 
When this exercife is duly performed by both parties^ 
they have aright toihe title and infignia o^ Sophs ^ 
but not before they have been formally created by one 
of the regent^mafters, before whom they kneel, while • 
he" lays a volume of Ariftptle's wprks on their heads^ 
and puts on a hood, a piece of black crape, hanging , 
from their necks, and down to their heels ; which crape, 
it is exprefsly ordained by. a ftatute in this cafe made 
and provided, Hiall be plain, and unadorned either 
with wool or with fur. 

And this worlc done, a great progrefs is made to- 
wards the wifhed-for honour of a bacheIor*s degree. 
There remain only one or two trifling forms, and an- 
other di^utation almofV exa6tly fimllar to doing generals^ 
but called anfwenng under batchelor^ previous to the 
awful examination. 

Every candidate is obliged to be examined in the 
whole circle of the fciences by three mafters of arts, 
of Ihs otvn choice. The examination is to be held in one 
of the public fchools^ and to continue from nine o'clock 
till eleven. The mafters take a moft folemn oath, 
that they will examine properly and impartially. 
Dreadful as all this appears, there is always found to be 
more of appcjtrance m it than reality ; for the greateft 

dunce 
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4mte iifiiftHf ftn hk t^ p mM u m figned #Mi « diocli 
ctfe tftd credit as tin fineft geaios. Tke aiaaner of 
{irMeeding u as foUowt : The poor y^msg mun to be 
eitmined in the fdenccs often knows bo mote cxf 
them than hb bed|Baker» and the maters who examine 
m foiAetimes equally unacquainted with fa:h mytte^ 
riet. Btki fchemit, as they are calJed, or Imfe 
books, containing forty or fifty qoeftions on caeh 
linence, are handed down, from age to age, horn one 
to another. The candidate to be examined empfoys 
three or four days In learning thefe by heart, and the 
examiners, having done the lame before him when they 
were examined, know what qoeftions to aflc, and A> all 
goes on fmoothly. When the candidate has difjyfayed 
his univerfal knowledge of the fciences, he is to difplay 
his fldll in philology. One of the matters, therefwe, 
deiires him to conftnie a paffiige in fome Greek or 
Latin claffic, which he does with no interruption, ji^ 
«s he plcafes, and as well as he can. The ftatutes 
next require, that he ftiould tranflate familiar Englifh 
phraies into Latin. And now is the time when the 
mafters ihcw their wit and jocularity.' Droll qoeftions 
are put on any fubjiedl, and thepuzaled candidate 
rornifbes diverfion by his aukward embariuftmeTft. I 
have known the queftions on this occafion to conM of 
an enquiry into the pedigree of a race-^horle. And it k 
^ common queftson, after afldng what is the fftmmum 
homm of- various fedls of philolophers, to aflt what is 
the fummum honum, or chief good, anjong Oxonians ; 
to whkrh the anfwer is fuch as Mimnermud would grve. ' 
This familiarity, however, only takes place when thfe 
examiners are pot-companions of the candidate, which 
indeed is ufually the caie \ for it is reckoned good ma* 
nagement to get acquainted with two or threef joliy young 
mafters of arts, and fupply them well with port, previ- 
oufly to the examination. If the vice-chancellor ami 
prodlors happen to enter the fchool, a very uncommon 
event, then a little folemnity is put on, very much to 
the Confufion of the mafters, as well as of the boy, who 
h fitring in theMittle box oppofite to them. As nei* 
rher the officer, nor any one elfe, ufcally enters the 
room (for it is reckoned very trngminl)^ the examined 
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iMd the ctadidstes oRen cotkftrts on the hfl: ^Hnkngo 
htmty or on Iior^:^, or tend the flewfpapa', or a novei, 
er divert thenilefves ss well as they can in any manner, 
.till the dock ftrflbes eleven, when all {>aities 6tktnd, 
and the teffimomum is iiened bj the mafters. With this 
ttftmoniumva Ym pomfton, the candidate ts ftire of 
ibcceis. The day in which the honour is to be coii^ 
ferred arrives ; he appears in the Convocation houie, 
he takes an vtnmdance of oaths, pays a fum of money 
in fees, and, after kneding down before the vice- 
chancellor, and whii^jering a lie, rifes up a Bachelor 
of Arts. 

And now, if he af^nres at higher honours (and what 
emulotis fpirit can fit down without afpiring at them ?) 
new labours and new di^culties are to be encountered 
during the fpace of three years. He iiHift determine in 
Lent, he muft dn auodhheUy he muft d9 auflins^ he muft 
xieclaim twice, he muft read ^w fblemn k^ures, and he 
muft be again exartjined in the fciences, before he caft 
be promoted to the degree of Mafter ot Arts. 

None but the initiated can know what detertnining^ 
-dring qtndHhefs^ and doing aufikts mean. I have not room 
to enter into a minute defcription of Aich contemptible 
mnutiit. Let it be fufficient to fay, that thefe exerdfesr 
coniift of dffputations, and the difputations of fyllogiiRnSy 
procmed and uttered nearly in the fame places, tinid, 
and manner, as we have already feen them in dtiing ge^ 
yterals. There is, however, a great deal of trouble in little 
formalities, fuch as procuring fii-penny liceats, fticking 
tip the names on the wallsj utting in large empty rooniis 
by yoof felf, or with fome poor wight as ill employed as 
yourfelf, without any thing to fay or do, vC^earing hoods, 
and a little piece of lambficin with the wool on it, and a 
variety of other particulars too tedious and too trifling 
to enumerate. 

The declamations would be an ufeful exercife, if it 
were not always pettormcd in a carelef^ and evafive 
manner. The le^ures are always called Wall Lec- 
tures, hecaufe the lecturer has no other audience but 
the walls. Itideed, he ufually fteals a fheet or two of 
Latin out of fome old book, no matter on what fiib*> 
je^ though it ought to be. on aatufal pbilofophf. 

Thefe 
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Theft he keeps in his pocket, in order to uke them 
out and read away, if a prodtor fliould come in ; bur, 
otherwifc, he fits by himielf, and folaces himfelf with 
a book, not from th« Bodleian but the circulating 
library. 

The examination is performed exactly io the (kmc 
faanner as before defcribed $ and, though reprefented 
as very formidable, is fuch an one as a boy from a 
good ichool juft entered, might go through as well as 
after a feven years refidence. Few however reiide ; 
for the majority are what are called term-tniters, that 
is, perlbns who only keep the terms for form-(ake, or 
fpend fix or eight weeks in a year in the univerfity, to 
qualify them for degrees, according to the letter of the 
uatuces. 

After «!! theie important* exercifes and trials, and 
after again taking oaths by wholefale, and paying the 
fees, the academic is honoured with a Maker's degree, 
«nd iifues out into the world with this undeniable pais- 
|K)rt to carry him through it with credit. 

Exercifes of a nature equally (illy and obsolete, are 
performed, in a (iaular manner, for the other degrees ; 
but I have neither time nor patience to enter into the 
detail. ' * . 

And now I ierioufly repeat, that what I h^^e faid pro- 
ceeds from no other motive, than a wi/li to fee the glory 
of the univerfities unfullied by the difgrace of requiring, 
with ridiculous folemnity, a fet oi chlldifh and ufeleis ex- 
ercifes. They raife no emulation^ they confer no honour, 
they promote no improvement. They give a great deal 
of trouble, they wafte much time, afid they render the 
unlverfity contemptible to its own members. I have the 
honour, fuch as it is, to be a member of the univerfity 
of Oxford, and a mailer of arts in it. -1 know the ad- 
vantages of the place ; but I alfo know its more numerous 
and weighty dimdvantages : and the confidence the pub- 
lic has already placed in me, makes it a duty to inform 
them of every thing, in which the general date of mo* 
rals and literature is greatly concerned . I have done this 
duty; nor fhall I regard the difpleafure of all the doc-Tv 
tors, both the pro^ors, nor of all the heads of colleges 
and halls, with their reipe6tive focieties. 

«As 


« 
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** As to the imprudence of this undertaking/' to n(t 
tjie words of an able but unfortunate writer, " I con- 
*'' fefs it to be iuch, and that I have all alo«g proceeded 
** without a (ingle view to my own intereft, without any 
promife or expeflation of the fmaUeft reward, even 
that of being prefcnted to a Doctor's degree by the 
univerfity, ii^ return for all my ihduftry, and the pain$ 
** which I have taken in its behalf. 

" The worldly wife, aAd the prudent of this gene* 
*' ration, coniider things only as they refpedt their tem- 
** poral intereft and advantage, without any regard to 
" right or wrong, truth or falfehood, any further than 
they conduce to their corrupt purpofes and felfiih 
aims. But it is the part of a fcholar and an honeft 
man to confider things intrinfecally, and to make 
* truth, r^iafon, and equity, the ftandards of all his de- 
" terminations." 

No. LXXVIIL ON THE FEAR OF GROW- 
ING OLD. 

i 
■ I ■< ■■ - M^— — I !■■■■■ I I ll . II 11 ■ ■ 

AMONG the various follies, by which we encreafe 
the natural and unavoidable miieries of life, is the 
dread of approaching age. The fight of a grey hair has 
often caufed a feverer pang than the lois of a child or a-, 
hufband. After a certain age, every returning birth- 
day is faluted with filent forrow, and we conceal the 
sumber of our years with as much fblicitudeas the con* 
fcioufnefs of an atrocious crime. 

This weaknels arifes, in great meafure, from a de- 
fective education. They who have never been taught, 
to confider any thing valuable but youth, beauty, and 
diffipating pleafure, will naturally feel themfelves re- 
duced to a ftate of defpondency, when they behofd all, 
for which life appears worth pofTefling, on the eve of 
departure. That middle age, at which a)l the powers 
of the mind and body are in complete perfeftion, is 
loathed .as \( it were the age of decrepitude. The 
boundaries of life,' by nature lufiiciently circumfcribed, 
are ftill farther contracted by the empty votary of fa- 
Ihion, and from threefcore and ten it iliriaks to thirty. 

Vol. I. Q It 
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It has been curreDd^ reported, tliat many fiiihtonable 
"beauties have exprefled a devout wifh, that they might 
not furvLve -their thirtieth birth-day. To iink in the 
lionzon of the ^ay world, and to fee other funs (baring 
In ait the glonoos majefty of youth and beauty, was 
tnore' than they imagined their delicate natures could 
|>oflibly Aiftain. 

But as life is fweet, and death not always exorable, 
ithey and their many imitators will probably be inclined 
to live em, even when they are arrived at the formidable 
age of thrice ten yean. It will then be but common 
charity to endeavour to convince them, <that there art 
methods, which may render the long and difmal penod 
which is to folldw, not only comfortable «> themielves, 
but agreeable to others. They will not any longer be 
under the neceifity of dreillng at fixtj In the garb -of 
fix teen, nor of painting and patching a fiiriveiled flcin^ 
nor of fpeading that time at the lookiogTgljds, which 
fhould be devoted to the mirrour and the beauty of ho- 
iinefe. 

For the enjoyment of the fpi^ce from thirty to thrce- 
fcore, it will he neceffary to have laid in ailock of good 
humour. But the temper muft be cultivated at an early 
age, in order to be cultivated with fucce^. The years 
from eight to eighteen muft not be exclufively devoted 
to external ornament, and the arts of catching admira- 
tk)fl. Many efforts iliuft be made during this period to 
Overcome ipiie, envy, peeviflinefe, ftubbornnefi, ful* 
J^nneis, and all thofe ugly qualities, which, though they 
i^iay lie dormant while youth and beauty fecure Tubmit 
lioii, will afterwards break out in all the fiilnefs of 
4fteir horrors, when flattery is (ilent, and admiration na 
jfiore. But gopd humour will rife to fopply the charms 
<jf dcpkr,ted beau;y j and good fenfe, properly improved, 
v^il'l |ieU've no part of life without the means of pleafing 
and recefting pleafuie. 

'But there is no method of infpiring good humour and 
good fenfe fo effedtual, as that of Torining a tafte for 
polite letters and polite arts at ah early age. What- 
ever pleafes habitually, equably, and innocently, can- 
not fail to fweeten the temper. Books, befides that 
fhej are ufualfy addrefled to- the tafte^ and on that ac- 
count 
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count poffefs a beneficial influence on the temper^ 
abound with maxims and with precepts of fovereign 
efficacy in the improvement of the heart, the temper, 
and the underftanding. > Drawing and niufic, ferioiifly 
and attentively purfued, are peculiarly efficacious in re- 
fining, exalting, and fweetening the difpolition. Every 
tjbingy indeed, whicb addr«fies itfelf to the finer fa- 
culties of the human conftitution, has, in fome degree, 
this valuable effeft \ and fliei, ^ho Jias been parly 
taught to value the beauties of the mind, will find itii 
graces expanding to their higheft perfedtion, at the very 
age in which the blofibmsof perfonai beauty wither and 
decay. ^ 

If, as we grow old, w^ grow wifer and better, furcly 
we fliall have no reafon to repine, fince our real hap* 
pineft is always proportioned to our wifdom and our 
goodnefs^ and we can fcarcely avoid growing wifer 
and better by age, if our minds have been early im» 
proved vrith learning, and duly tindtured with virtue 
and religion. Time and experience naturally lead to 
•improvement ; and, if our hearts are rightly difpo(ed» 
we fliall find, in the confcious improvement of our minds 
ahd morals, one of the fweeteft pleafu res of which our 
hature is capable. 

However unreafbnable the exceflive dread of ap* 
proaching old age, in either fex, it is certainly more 
cxcufable, on many accounts,- in women than in men. 
In men it is a mark of weaknels, want of principle^ 
and want of fenfe. Yet how many do we daily feer 
with wrinkled brows and bloodlefs cheeks, and totter** 
ing legs and hoary locks, decorating their walking 
Ikeletons with every cofmetic art, and haunting cver^ 
fcene of vice and vanity, with all the Wantonnefi of a 
tripling pf eighteen I There is a natural dignity, autho- 
rity, and beauty, in old age honourably fupported^ 
which fuch men Fefign for that abfurd aifFedtalion of 
youth, which can only render them wretched and ridi- 
culous, . 

• To confidet the advanced periods of life as of nor 
value, argues a great defeat of religious principle. 
They conftitute the proper feafon for the pleafures of 
devotion and of pradical piety.- They furni/li a mott 

0^3 defirablr ^- 
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dcHrable opporttinit/ for advancing our nature to ail 
attainable perfedion, and fulfilling the purpofes of our 
exigence by benevolence and beneficence. They en- 
able us to afpire after, and to obtain, that beauty virhich 
iliatl not pais away, and that youth which ihaii be 
immortal. 


No. LXXIX. CURSORY CONSIDERATIONS 
ON ARCHITECTURE. 


TH £ origin of building was but little poftertor to 
the origin of mankind. Man, naked and de- | 

fcnceleis as he came from the hand of Nature, fboa 
found it neceflary to flielter himfelf irom the incle- 
mency of the weather, from the attacks of wild beafts^ 
and from the inVafion of his favage neighbours. He 
could not lie down to deep with fecurity till he had 
formed a hut, which, however rude and inartifictai^ 
might ferve the purpofes of fhelter and defence. If his 
o>^n wants and natural mgenuity were not fulficient to 
inftru^ him how to build, he "might l^arn frpm the ir- 
rational creation. The fwallow's neft, and the bee's 
liive, fuggefted hints which he migh^ adopt and ixnj- 
prove; but this original fpecies of buij^ling. directed 
vy no rules, and dellitute of elegance and proportion, 
cannot properly be laid to be the work of art, or to 
merit the appellation of Architedture. • It was, however;, 
. the embryo of thofe noble edifices which have iincc 
adorned all civiiked countries. , 

To the firft greaT works of ArchiteQure, /Egypt^ 
ever fertile ip the productions of art as well as of na- 
ture, is recorded to have given rife. Several of them 
are extant at thisxlayt and are too generally known to 
admit of reiterated defcription. They excite thofe 
ideas which arife from magnificence of defign, not from 
delicacy of execution ; and they rather aftonifh by their 
grandeur, than pleafe by their elegance. 

But the tafte for woYks pf ufelefs bulk and unwieldy 
magnitude, could not long prevail. Some adequate 
end was required to juftify labour and expence. It is . 

natural 
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natural* to fuppoft, and the eVent has verified the con- 
jedture, that fome of the e^rlieft efforts of the art would 
be devoted t6 religion. The pyramids of -^gypt are 
indeed, with great probability, fuppofed by Mr. Bry- 
ant to have been temples. The magnificence of the 
temple was well adapted to excite fublime ideas of the 
Deity ; and"rt feems to have been an early received opi- 
nion, that the greateft human (kill and induftry could 
not be more properly exerted, than to difpfay the glory 
of Omnipotence. 

' Frbm tHe temples of the gods, to palaces and public 
edifices, defigned for general debate, and for judicial 
and legiflative tranfaftions, the transition was ealy and 
gradual. Even m the dwellings of private perfons, 
the art was dlfplayed with minute elegance as well a* 
magnificent* fplendour. As wealth accumulated, and 
the arts improved, it was natural to add to the origi- 
nal bbjedls of biiilding, which were convenience and 
fkietyt fome degree of ornament. When the few wants 
of nature are fatisfied, and the dangers of a favage ftate 
removed, the reftlefs miiid of man creates artificial 
obje6!s of defire. No fooner are the cravings of ne- 
cieffity filenced, than the calls of imagination gain at- 
tentipn. Tafle becomes miportunate when the animal 
appetites are at reft. At an advanced period, of fociety, 
it was not enough that the habitation was large, ftrong^ 
and durable. Il was now required to be not only fafe 
and commodious, but ornainenial. All men of liberal 
and elegant minds, whofe education, genius, and pof- 
feffions, enabled them either to defign or execute, foon 
devoted thenifelves to the ftudy of that fymmetry, and 
form of beauty, which excites plealmg fenfations in the 
mind of man. 

Perfons of this turn, arid under cffcumftances favour* 
able to its exertion, were however, in the early ages^ 
but thinly fcattered on the face of the globe. A juft 
tafte in Archite6lure was confined, at one time, to the 
comparatively fmall country of ancient- Greece. The 
greater part of mankind continued long in a ftate of 
barbarifm, and confequent infecurity, moft unfavour- 
able to the progrefs of elegance and refinement : but' 
the inhabitants of antient JGrcece, formed, perhaps. 
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by the Mitial hand of nature with feeHngt peculiarlj^ 
fufceptible of every kind of beauty^ very early ad- 
vanced the art of building t& a degree of perfeSioDp 
which the united intelledb of all the civilized world 
have not (ince been able to furpais. Men have, indeed, 
ibmetimes ventured, from motives, of vanity, or caprice, 
to deviate from thefe models ; but have commonly re«> 
turned to them C>on» with a clear conviction of having 
loft (i^bt of excellence in the purfuit of unneceflary in* 
novation. 

Peifedion has commonly followed invention at m. 
)ong interval i and the beft produ^ons of art have iel- 
dom been univerfally, and without exception, well re« 
ceived : but the orders of Architedture, invented by 
the Greeks, haVe never admitted real improvement bj 
alteration, ror have they yet been beheld with difgui^ 
or difapprobation, by a dngle indivlduaL Fanciful 
changes, in the capital of a column, or in trifling esxt* 
bellimmentSy have, indeed, frequently been adopted ^ 
but though they mieht ^leafe the vanity of the arti^ 
and be applauded b^ his partial admirers, yet have 
they feldoni given fausfadtion to the majority of fpec* 
tators. Ignorance and dulnefs may have viewed the 
Grecian Architefture with an indifference eafily ac« 
counted for; but every fenfible mind, though unac- 
quainted with rules, and free from favourable prepoi^ 
ieflions, feels itfelf involuntarily foothed and elevated 
by the contemplation of it. Profufion of ornament, and 
complicated vadnels, have never yet been found able to 
caufe that effedt which is produced by fimfU magmfi^ 
ance. What is faid of the Grecian Architefturc, is to 
be extended to thofe additions which the Romans madcj^ 
To fimilar to the primitive produftions of Greece, that I 
do not feparate them as conftituting different flyles, but 
<lafs them, for the fake of fimplicity, under one deno« 
minatioh. 

Such then is the general charadleriftic of Grecian 
Architeflure, which, though it originally difplayed 
that kind of beauty which feems,. from the univerfality 
of its influence, congenial to the human mind, has, at 
-various times, been loft, by difufe, corrupted by vici-^ 
Q9S tafle, and mutilated hy ignorance. To trace it 

in 
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» the progrefs of its revolutions, and to treat with tech« 
jucal acc«racf of the dimeDfions and {>arttCYikr modes 
of altentioo, would be to invade the province of the 
ftrclMie£k and hiflorian. It were to enter upon a detail^ 
jcjuoe and uninterefttng. I pretend not prefumptuoufly 
io corapofe a didaftic treatife, or an hiftorical differta-i^ 
tioa on the fub^ed, but mereljr to exprefe the feelingv 
rflin eiegaaty though cotnmcHtfpeSbator. 

During that period of literary darkneis which over* 
^read all the nations of Europe, the antknt arts, from* 
their intimate conneftion with anttent learning, ieem- 
to have been -involved in the general obfcurity. Sti^^^ 
however, edifices for religious, for civil, for domemc 
purpofes, were necefTary ; and the human mind, a£tiv)«'^ 
eves under difadvantageous circumiHnces, invented 
modes of Arcbitedure, of which there extfted no aiH- 
tient model in Greece or Rome. Of thefe, the leamecT 
antiquary is able to difcrimanate the fpecific differences^ 
And to point out with accuracy the Gothic, the Saracen^. 
and other ftyles, with aM their temporarvtmodifkationfi* 
The general fpe^ator» however, ioclucks them all ua* 
der the name of Gothic Architedure ^ and, indeed, th# 
great reiemblance between them in many of their moft 
ftrifcing features, and the commoir notions on the fub^ 
je6t, in fome meafure juftify the coniklering them as of 
the fame tribe, accidentallydiveriified by that analogous ' 
irregularity, if we may fo exprefsit, which is often vifi- 
bie m the works of art as weU as of nature. 

The many venerable monuments which remain ift 
our own country, to leftiiy the magnificence of our an- 
ce^ors, enable every one to foim an idea of the Gothic 
ftyle fi'om a^uil oblervation : ajid it niuft be corrfeifed^ 
ihat thef bear evident marks of great (kill, great la^ 
hour, and great expenoe. Tade, nnce the builders of 
thefe times made little pretention to what is called it 
pure taCle, and had few Opportunities for its improve^ 
ment, is not to be looked for in their works, and will, 
indeed, feldom be found. To the perfa£bion of a 
building, they feeoi at one time to have thought it ne^ 
ceflary to exhibit the appearance of great manual la-^ 
hour in Utile decorataoas, and to dazzle the eye witii 
gildings ficulpturet patot^ and finery 4 a. ftyle whid| 

is 
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IS called tlfe fl<mdy bj thofe writers who have under- 
taken to difcriminate with accuracy the Tarious fpecies 
of Gothic Archite^re. That any part could be great 
from its fimplidty, and beautiful from its want of 
onoament, our anceftors had little apprehenfion. Thejr 
had neither the models of antiquity before their tyes^ 
nor the treatifes of thofe philofophers at hand, who 
have inveftigated the true caufes of beauty and fubli* 
mity. No wonder, therefore, that the mafon and the 
mechanic were fuffered to difplay their dexterity in 
finciful and- capricious exertions. Dtiliculty of execu- 
tion, and the appearance of uncommon labour, were 
often the only cnterions of excellence with the fpeda- 
tor, as well as wi^h the artift^ at a i\mt when neither 
of them had opportunities of cultivating a^ refined tafte» 
or of forming a folid judgment, either by precept or bjr 
example. 

But the modern (peftator has unavoidably become fa- 
miliar with the Greek model, and, without any great 
effort, if he is not deficient in natural taile, acquires 
rules of judging of the Bne arts, according to truth 
ftnd fimplicity. On enterifig the Gothic abbeK or the 
hall, he is, • indeed, ftiuck with ideas of folemnityy 
and is confcious of a gloomy grandeur. The fretted 
roof, the long-drawn aile, the pointed arch, and the 
dini twilight from the narrow window, excite a fpecies 
of emotions peculiarly adapted to the purpofes of the 
cathedral. Perhaps, however, the air of antiquity^ 
which the Gothic piles of building have by this time 
acquired, has, at leafl, an equal fliare in producing 
this tfkOi on the obferver. When he views the abbey 
Vierely as a work of Architeflurej without admitting 
religious or hifloVical aifociaiions, and without indulg- 
ing the prejudices- of the antiquary, perhaps he no 
longer feels himlelf affedted with furprife, or particu- 
larly difpofed to devotion. When he looks up with- 
out prejudice, he owns, that . however exteniive the 
area, and vaft the flrufliire, his attention is drawn off 
from contemplating the grandeur of the whole, by a 
profujion of tittle ornaments^ whofe angles offend the 
eye, and which deftroy the unity of the obje^. A 
-great mulciplicity of ideas cannot (evemlly make a due 

s imprefliony 
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in^preffion, and produce a proper effedl, when they 
operate in conjun^ion. While we furvej the compli-- 
cated parts, we negledt the whole ; and while we at- 
tend to the whole, by abftradting the parts, which is- 
neither an eafy nor an agreeable effort, thofe lavifh or- 
naments, of which the complicated parts confift, be- 
come indifferent or difgufting, becauie ufelefs, fuper- 
iluous, and cumberfome. Inftead of caufing agreeable- 
fc^nfatio^, which ought to be a fubordinate object in 
every bSlding for publit ufe, fiich edifices are found to 
raife ideas, in fome degree painful, from the diftradlion 
of mind which they occafion. Meannefs is often the 
refuk where fablimity was e?»pe6ted, and littlenefs ap- 
pears even in the midft of grandeur. . 

Gothic ArchiteSure is often* found difgufting at pre- 
fent, from a difproportion or inconfiilency, which, 
perhaps, originally pleaf'ed. A long and llender piL-- 
lar fometinies apparently fupports a weight, whicR 
(eems too griat for it to bear. This want of fymmetry 
renders an objed highly deformed, which probably, 
by the appearance of extraordinary (kill, delighted our 
anceftors. The pointed arch, which, becaufe we have 
always feen k ufed in buildings venerable for age and 
fer^tiiy, we have learned to think peculiarly lolenin, 
is certainly in itfelf unpleafine and improper. The 
auk ward an^le, in the vertex, itops the rapid courfe of 
the eye, which loves to purfue the line of a circle, or 
femicircle, without obftrudtion. Nor let the fatisfac- 
tioh, which is fometimes experienced from a view of 
it, be thought an unanfwerable objedtion to the general 
juftnefs of this remark : for pleafmg ideas aflociated 
with objefts unpleafing, will often communicate their 
agreeable tinge by approximation, and render even de- 
formity no lofiger ungraceful. A view of the Gothic 
arch, in the antique pile r^ifed by our progenitors, 
calls to remembrance the generations that have pre- 
ceded lis; renews the idea of fome hiftorical fa£l or 
celebrated perfonage, or fuggefts reflexions on \he 
piety, the 7eal, the comparative ingenuity of our fore^ 
fathers ; and, on the whole, raifes thoughts pleafingly 
awful on the fanftit^^of the time-honoured edifice. AH 
or any of thefc arbitrary aflbciations^ will give an 

0^5 agreeable 
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agreeable air to an obje^, which might othenriib be 

contemplated with indiference or diiguft. 

The painted window, a ftrikipg ornament of our an- 
tlent edifices, exhibits a fpedmen, by which we may 
form a judgment of the general turn of that tafte which 
dilated every other decoration. Glaring colours, ren- 
dered dill more glaring by tranlparency, feem to have 
conftitut^, in the idea of thoie who lived a century 'or 
two ago, the perfedtion of beauty. According, they 
iriewed with a pteafure, uncontrolled by the cMlle no- 
tions of modern elegance, the gaudy ihrine, the glit- 
tering altar, the painted monument,, and the emblaz- 
oned deling. Exadne& of reprefentatiofi, and a faith- 
fill adherence to nature and propriety, were indeed 
wantin|{; but their place was amply fupplied, in the 
ideas oi the dark ages by the slare of dast^ling fplen- 
dour. Perhaps, it vdaj be juftly queftioned, whether 
the senuine graces of unadorned nature were at all 
pleating to eyes accuftomed to admire all that was la- 
borious and artificial. The Medicean Venus would 
probably have had few charms till drefled like the lady 
of Loretto. The meretricious ftaining of the gla»» 
was commonly preferred to the chafte colouring of the 
canvas. Such, indeed, is the general prefei^nce where 
refinement lis unknown } and there is n<^ doubt, but 
that an Indian would fet a higher value on the Dutch 
toy that glitters, and aul^wardly imitates the human 
fhape, than on the ftitue of a Phidias, or on the paint- 
ing of • an Apellet. No wonder that our anceftors, at 
a period when they neithier ftudied natui:e nor Ihe an- 
tients, difplayed in their works of art the charafieriftic 
groffiieis of barbarifin. Finery ftrikes immediately on 
the percepdve faculties, and a very confiderable d^ree 
of civillxsition mud have taken place, before the firft 
ftrong decifioa of the fenfes can be fuperfeded by the 
dictates of a critical delicacy. 

The parts of a building, which add to its flrength, 
ought, whenever it is pradicable, to contribute to its 
beauty. The vaft buttreiTes of the Gothic ArchiteQure, 
fuppofing that they were neceffiiry to iupport, whidi 
however they were not always, ave fekiom thought at 
prefeat to conduct to ornament : but that they were 

often 
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often inUflded to adoroy we may concliide ff om tbeir 
being applied where, as fupports, they are fuperlluottt* 
Aod indeed, confidered ia lUs light, .thej^ are per- 
fectly coniifleiit with that general tafte, which ieems 
to have delighted in fupemumerary appendages, ^ptro^ 
vided they conveyed the idea of ^eat Jahow* or dift^vl-* 
ty. In the caftle, and the fort^ed waj}, they aieiin*. 
deed, always admitted with good efFqCt, becauib tkff 
add to the appearance of iecurity as well s^s to reat 
(Irength; but in edifices, confecrated to religion ^tid- 
the arts of peace, they occafion that difguft to true taAe, 
which refults from the mifapplkation of dipports and 
eaibelUfliments. Noor are they of themfelves in the lead 
beautiful. They want the rotundity of the column^, 
and the uprizhtoeis of the pilaCker, and abound with un- 
pleafing angks. 

The internal fopports are ofiien tio leis heavy and 
inelegant. Even where there appears a great refcin- 
blance to Gi-ecian Architecture^ we find no vefljges of 
Grecian grace. The pillars are pcepofterou^ly thick,, 
and want the due height to xendor (hem pleafing to 
the eye. The bafes, die ihafts, and the capitals, are 
joined together without fymmelry, and feeni not to* 
have been confidered by the artifts as forming . (^k^ 
whole, whiciq when proportionate, conftitute$ a^ ob- 
ject that never yet failed to plea&. . Moft of the artifts^ 
k i$ probable, knew not, in an wfenlightenod a^e^ 
the diffierence between the Orders $ and by blendmg 
them capricioudy together, or by on^itting Tome of 
their efleatiai parts, formed indeed a column, not 
quite unl&e the Grecian, but too much difguifed and 
deformed to be recognized among the orders of anti- 
quity. The ornaiaaents of the cjipitals are whimficaJl 
and ugly. The architrave, the frieze^ and the cor-* 
mce« are prefer v^d in a mu.tilatedy fantaflic, and ir- 
regular form. Under thefe difitdvaotoges, what little 
there is of the Grecian Architecture yields in beaut/ 
to the Gothic, when the Gothic appears in its beft 
ftyle, genuine and unmixed. The mixture of the tw^ 
fiyles m the fame buildine, which is not uncommon^ 
never has a good effe£t ; unce the Gothic fpoils the 
uniformity of the Grecian, and the Grecian renders the 
« Gothic 
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Gothic more confpicuoiifly inelegant by the contraft of 

its own beauty. 

The darkneis, remarkable in religious buildings of 
this ftyle, has been aduiired as an excellence. It » 
laid to throw the nitnd into that ferious temper, which is 
peculiarly adapted to the indulgence of devotion. 
ouch an effedl it may perhaps produce, in a great de- 
gree, on minds fubjed to luperftition and fanaticiffn, 
or (Irongly influenced by a warm imagination ; yet, 
why light, one of the mod glorious works of the creation, 
ihould refrigerate the ardour of religion in the rational 
and dirpafllonate profeflbr of it» no good reafon can be^ 
afligned. The imaginations of all men are, however, 
aifedted by very trivial caufes ; and he knows little of 
human nature, who knows not the power of the ima-* 
gination over the ftrongeft underftanding : but it is 
the bufinefs of philofophy to affert the empire of reafon 
over fancy. A religiofus dimnefe may, perhaps, be 
deemed neceifary by the bigotted inhabitants of the 
convent and the cloifter, whofe minds, it is to be 
feared, are often as dark as their habitations : but light 
h cheerful, and cheerfuloefs is the difpolition of in- 
nocence. If guilt is to be taught to feel contrition by 
the gloominefs of the temple, it is to be prefumed, 
that the pious forrow will be as tranfient as the emotion 
whJch caufed it, and which, like other produftions of 
the fancy, muft be of iliort continuance. That our 
prcdeceffbrs had no fuch end in view we may conclude, 
oecaufe the fmall fontrafted window is not appropriated 
to the church, but as*often obferved in the Gothic hall, 
palace, and private dwelling. We may fairly infer, that 
^he fafliion took its rife from a defcdt in tafte and judg-' 
ihent, not from a conviflion of its peculiar propriety m 
religious houfes ; or, perhaps, the aperture was made 
fmall, becaufe glafs was fcarce in the early ages, and a 
Jarge opening admitted the inclemency of the weather ; 
but, whatever was the caufe.one is almoft tempted to 
fay, that it was a proof of uncommon narrownefs of 
mind, to be fparing of that light which the Author of 
nature has beftowed with a liberality almoft as unbound- 
ed as his power. 

But, 
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But, in truth, while we cenfure the coAtraded tafte, 
we mtift applaud the enlarged benevolence and unaf- 
fe6ted piety of our forefathers. The numerous build- 
ings which they confecrated to learning, however un- 
couth their appearance, have afforded retreats and op- 
portunities of improvement to men, who have been ar 
once the ornaments of our nation, and of mankind. 
Nor were the alnis-hcwfe, and the hofpital, lefs ca*>ab]e 
of adminiltering comfort and relief to the needy and 
infirm, becaufe built with little grace ©r fymmetry : 
and the pious heart has poured forth its animated devo- 
tion at the rude Gothic fhrine, with a, fervour not to 
be furpaffed in the Grecian temple. The tafte of our 
anceftors is, indeed, no longer a pattern for our own ;• 
but their beneficent virtup» will for ever continue proper 
objefls of imitation. 

The revival of antient literature, was foon follov^ed 
by the revival of true tafte. 'The latter was a natural 
confequence of the former. B^ an acqilaintance with 
books, the mind was opened, the views enlarged, and 
curiofity excited. Travelling into foreign countries 
for the purpofes of improvement, as well as of war and 
commerce, became a general pra^Ice, and was facili- 
tated by the liberal ^irit of enquiry, which began 
univerfally to prevail. Our artifts no fooner faw the 
Grecian aijd Roman remains of Archite^iire, than 
they caught the idea of beauty, which they realized at 
their return. The new ftyle of building, as the antient, 
at its revival after lying dormant many ages, might be 
called, was hnmediately compared with that which 
then prevailed, and was preferred to it with intuitive 
difcernment. It wanted only to be feen, to be admired 
and adopted. 

And, indeed, its beauties are of (o peculiar a kind, 
as to ftrike and pleafe even the uncultivated f mind. 
Like the fabric of the univerfe, it derives much of 
its grandeur from its fimpjicity. Its ornaments are 
chafte, elegant, captivating, and never fuperfluous. 
They are purpofeljf contrived to wear the appearance 
of utility, and often really contribute to lupport as 
well as to adorn« Many of the moft efiential parts are, 

from 
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firom their Aape tid proportkiii» as beAuti&il as thoie 
ifedfical]^ termed omamental* The colamn of each 
cMrder, with all its appendages* and the femi-drciikr^ 
or elliptical arch, without a pointed vertex, feem to 
have iomething inherent in the form of them capable 
of slviag pkafure to the mind, previoufly xo the di- 
re^on of rules, and the difqviiitioos of criticifin. 

The pailion for novelty and (ingularity is, however, 
often found to prefer the new and uncommon, even ta 
allowed and eftablidied excellence : and, for the gra^ 
tification of this inborn avidity of human nature, ab- 
furdities, long exploded and relinquifhed, are often 
revived, and fanciful and monfbous innovations intro- 
duced. It is not therefore Airprifing, however culpa- 
ble, that, in oppofition to the general tafle of mankind, 
many (I 111 admire and labour to reftore the Gothic 
Architecture ; or that, tired of Grecian beauty, they 
endeavour to import, into northern climates, a flyle 
which they call oriental, but which is often mixed and 
modified with their own grotefque or puerile inven- 
tions. Ingenuity of defign, ikill in execution, and 
rarity of appearance, may caufe even buildings of this 
fantaftic form to excite a traniient pleaiure among the 
curious, or the uninformed ; but it is to be hoped, 
that the general depravity of taile, which can render 
them objects of general approbation, will not foon take 
place. What were this, but a preference of darknefs 
to light, of deformity to beauty, of barbarifin to re-> 
finenient ? 

Of a revolution fo fatal to the fine arts^ there is in- 
deed little danger. The ftandard of tafte, that great 
defideratum in many of the works of human ingenuity, 
feems to be diicovered and eftabliihed in ArchiteSure. 
The caprice of a few individuals cannot alter it. Nor ' 
is it likely to be loft, till the fame darkneis, which once 
overfpread antient Greece and Rome, ihaiU involve all 
modern Europe ; an event too improbable to be appre- 
hended, but by the vifionary. 

To pleafe the eye has; in later times,^ become a 
collateral objed in the building defigned for private 
habitation, as it ever wa& in erecting the pakce, the 

ienate- 
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fenate-houfe, and the temple : and though the modern 
meibodfl of awlc^viiig tfae vforka of original ardiU bj 
fubftituting Hucco for (lone, by cafting m moulds the 
ocnaments which were wont to be wrought by the- 
chlfel, and by ufmg gilding for real gold, ha^e rendered 
the Grecian ftyle, and a ityle of fplendour, common in 
buildings intended for mean purpofes; yet, however 
mifplaced and proftituted, the Grecian ilyle (111 I retains 
intriiific beauty, and ought not to be the Je(s efteenied* 
when it is difj^layed in its proper place by the ingeniou* 
architedi 

With many fuch, and their judicious admirers, this 
nation is and has been honoured. It were eafy 10 name 
thofe who would adorn th^ ^hools of Gieece, and of 
anttent and modern Italy ; but it is totally unneceflary. 
Their quiclc-ftghted felloW-citiziens have marked their 
{tietit ; and their own works will be a monument of 
their fame to late pofterity. 

By the efforts of thefe artifts, conducted according 
to the moft graceful tafte, the face of our country is 
daily acquiring new beauty. Grace without ufe and 
folidity is, indeed, of little permanent value ; but, 
when united with thefe, it commands, by defcrving, 
univerlkl applaufe and efteem. While, in the pre- 
Xent age, we behold numerous and beautiful edifices 
ariiing on all (ides, devoted to the purpofes of reli- 
gion, of benevolence, of learning, and of liberal en^ 
joytnem, we may jtoftly congratulate oui" own nation » 
, that the happy art is difcovered and pra€tifed of com- 
bining ^egance with convenience, and rendering or- 
nament conducive to accommodation, and accomipo- 
daiion to ornament. 
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No.LXXX. A SHORT SYSTEM OF VIRTUE 

AND HAPPINESS, 


C( 
44 
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1WILL fuppofe a virtuous young man forming in 
his mind the principles of bis future conduct, and 
uttering the refult • of his refledtions, in the following 
ibiiloquy .' 

"At the age when I arrive at maturity of reafon, 
** I perceive myfelf placed in a world abounding with 
" external objefts j I perceive within me powers and 
paHions formed to be excited and affedted with the 
objeds which every where furround me. I am na- 
tuialiy tempted to interrogate myfelf, what am I? 
whence came I ? and whither am I going ? 
" With a view to iatisfy my own enquiries,- I con- 
" fider others who appear to be jiift hke myfelf; I 
*.* liften to the inftrudtion of tl^ofe who have obtained 
** a reputation for wifdom ; and I examine with ferious 
** atteniion the volumes in which are written the words 
** of the wife. 

" The refult of the whole enquiry is a fincere con- 
viction, that I am placed here to perform many du- 
ties, that I originate from a fupreme Creator, and 
that I am going^ on in the journey of life, to ac- 
compliili fome of his gracious purpofes at the dofe 


«c 
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*" of it. 
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** I divide my duty into three parts, according to 
** the fuggeftions of my own reafon, and the inftruc- 
** tion of books. They confift of the obligations 
" which I Qwe to myfelf, to others^ and to Him, in 
" whofe hands are both they and I, the great Lord of 
" the univerfe. ^ 

" With refpe^ to myfelf, as I coniift of two parts, 
" a body and a mind, my duty to myfelf again fepa- 
" rates itfelf into two correfpondent fuodivifions. 

My body is a machine curiouily organized, and 

eafiry deranged by e;£ce6 and irregularity. When 

" diftuibed 
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difturbed in its oeconomy, it fubjedts me to pain, 
and difables me from all neceflary and pleafant ex- 
ertion. I owe it therefore to myfelf, to taftc the 
cup, and partake the banquet, and gratUy my fenies, 
** no further than thofe limits which are obvioUfly 
** prefcribed by reafon and experience. I further 
** learn, from the religion of my country, that my 
** body is the temple of the holy fpirit. To pollute 
" it with prefumptuous tranfgfeflion cannot but be 
blafphemy ; to devote my felt to gluttony, drunken- 
neis, and debauchery? is at once to deaden the 
growing energies of fpiritual life, and to weaken 
*' and deftroy the fubordinate yet neceflary parts of 
** me, my animal and material nibric ; it is lb fhorten 
*^ life, and to difable me from performing its duties 
^' while it lafts. 

*' But I have a mind alfo^capable of rifmg to high 
" improvements by culture, and of finking to a brutal 
** ftupidity by negledt. I will make ule of all the 
** advantages of education. I will devote my hoius of 
** leifure to reading and reflection. Elegant letters, 
** as well as ufeful Tcience, fball claim my attention ; 
** for all that tends to poliih the mind, tends dfo to 
** fweeten the temper, and to mitigate the remains of 
** natural ferocity. 

** My mind, as well as my body, is greatly con- 
" cerned in avoiding intemperance. Eating to ^xcefi 
" clouds its brightnels, blunts its edge, ^nd, as it 
" were, drags it down to all the groflnefs of'mate- 
" riality. Intemperate drinking not only reduces it 
'* at the time of its immediate mfluence to a ftate of 
" brutality, but gradually deftroys all its vigour. 
•* The fenfual indulgencies in general, when inordi- 
** nate and excefllve, debafe, corrupt and brutalize. 
'* Their delights are tranfient, and their pains fevere 
** and of long duration. 

** Inftead then of running into the danger of tempta- 
*' tion during the ardour of my youth, I will fly from the 
** confli^, in which my own paflions are fure to fight a« 
" gainft, and will probably betray me to the enemy. I fee, 
" indeed, thoufacds purfuing pjeafure^ and profefling 

*« to 
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^ to hftve found it in peifc£kioA in the liaunts of de- 
^ baucherj. But I fee them kit for a little whiZe. 
** Like the fill/ \nk&. that flutters with delight around 
** the taper, the/ foon receive fome &tal mjury in 
** their aundt, their perfons^ or their fortunes, and 
** drop in irrecoveraUe ruin. Alas! I am too much 
^ inclined to idee, from the depravitf of my nature^ 
^ and the violence of my paillons. I will net add 
** foel to the firCf nor increase the violence of that 
" natural tempeft within me, which of itfelf is fufficient 
^ for 017 deftnidion. 

** But, at the fiime time, I will not be a cynic. 
* The world abounds with innocent enjovmcnts. The 
^ kind Ood of nature intended that I ihould tafte 
** them. But moderation is eflential to true pleafure. 
** My own eiperience, and the experience of man- 
^ kind from their origin, has decrared, that whenever 
** pleafure exceeds the bounds of moderation, it is not 
^ only hiehly injurious* bat di&uftful« In order to 
** enjoy ptealure, I fee die neceffity of purfuing fome 
** buftnefs with attendon» The vidffitude is neceflary 
^ to excite an appetite and give a relifli. Nay, the 
** very perforapiance of bufineu with (kill and fuccefs 
** is attended witk a delightfol fatisfadtion, which 
** few boafted pleafures are able to confer. 

** While I take care of myfelf, of my health, of 
^ mv improveaient in morals and nnderftanding, I 
** will not harbour pride, or look down with fuper- 
** ciliouihels or ill-nature en thofe who live, as it 
** were at random, and who acknowledge no other 
M guide of their conduct, but the fodden impulle of 
** a temporary inclination. With all my improve- 
^ ments and endeavours, I ihall ftill feel imperfec- 
*' tions enough to humble me. Candour and humiKty 
*^ are ibme of the leaft fallible marks ^f found fenfe 
^ and fincere virtue. I ihall have fufficient employ- 
** ment in correding myfelf ; nor fliall I prefume to 
** cenfure others, unTefs my profeflion or relative fitu- 
9 ation renders it my duty. 

" My duty to myfelf is, indeed, intimately con- 
f neded with my duty to othecs. By preferving the 
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" faculties of my mmd and body, iLnd by iiB^OYihg' 
** them to the utmoft, I sun enabled to exert them With 
•* cflFeS in the fervice of fociety. — 

I iun conne^ed with others by the ties of cdn* 
languinity and friend{hip,.aiid by the condition bond 
^ of partaking in the fame humanky. As a fon» I . 
'* fhall be tender and dutifiil; as a brother^ uniformly 
** afFe^onate ; as a huiband, ^thful and fiiendly 1 
'* as a father, kind gnd provident ; as a man, benevo- 
^* lent to men in whatever circumftances» and hovreveo 
" ieparated from me by country^ religion, or govern* 
** ment. 

** But univerial benevoknce muft not be an iiiac# 
^ tive principle. If it proceed not to real bene^ 
** ficence, I fear it will haVe more in it of oftentation 
** than of fincerity. I wiii^ then prove its fmc^rily by 
^ doing good, and removing evil ef every kind as far 
^ as my abilities sQlow msy and my influence ex- 
** tends. 

" But before I pretend to generofity, I will he 
** ftridly juft. Truth ihall regulate my words, and 
** equity my a^ons. If I am engaged in a profeA 
** (ion, I will do the duties of it ; if in merchandize^ 
*' 1 wiH take no advantage of the ignorant, nor debafe 
** my charader, nor wound my confcience, for the 
** lake of lucre. In all my intercourfe with fociety, 
** I will recoiled that heavenly precept of doing to 
*' others as I wifh they ihould do to me, and will en- 
deavour to obey it. I may, I certainly ihall offend 
from the violence of my paffions, the weakneis of 
my judgment, the perverfeneis . of my will, and 
from mtdake and mifapprehenfion. But while. I 
** Iteep the evangelical rule in view, and (incerely la* 
** hour to conform to it, I ihall feldom conunit fuch 
oiFences againft others, as will be either pe):manent]y 
or deeply injurious. 

** With refped to my duty to niy Creator, I derive 

an argument in favour of religion, from the feel- 

** ings of my own bofom, fnperior to the moft elabo- 

** rate fubtilties of human ingenuity. In the hour of 

*' diiireis, my heart as nataraUy flies for fiiccour ta 

** the 
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i •* the Deity, as when hungry and thirty I feek food 
" and water; or when weary, repofe. In religion "I 
** look for cotnfort, and in religion I always nnd it. 
*• Devotion fupplies mc with a pure and exalted plea- 
** fure. It elevates my foul, and teaches me to look 
•* down with a proper contempt upon many obje6t$ 
•• which are eagerly fought, but which' end in mifer;^. 
** In this refpeft, and in many others, it effects, in 
^ the beft and moft compendious method, w^hat has 
been in vain pretended to by proud phiTofbphy. 

And in fele^ing a mode or peculiar fy ftem of re- 
ligion, I ihalL coofider what that was, in which tdj 
^ father lived and died. I find it to have been the 
*' rel^ion of ChriA. I exanmie it with reverence. I 
** encounter many difSculties ; but at the iame time, 
** I feel within me an internal evidence, which, uniting 
•* its force with the external, forbids me to dilbe- 
*' lieve. When involuntary doubts arife, I inamediate- 
** \y (ilence their importunitv'by recollefting the weak- 
** nefs of my rjudgaient,- and ii»e vain premmption of 

V .haftily deciding on the- moft important of all fub^ 
** jefts, againft Tuch powerful evidence, and againil 

V tlie major patt of the civilized world. . 
• " I will learn huttjihty- of the bumble Je/us, and 
^ gratefully accept the bentficiar doOrines and glori- 

V ous offers, which his benign religion reaches out td 
** all, who fincerely fe«k them by prayer and peni- 
** tence. 

** In vain fhall the conceited philofophers, whom 
•* faOiion and ignorance admire, attempt to weaken 
" my belief, or undermine the pvinciples of my nio- 
'V rality. Without their aid, I can be fuflfciently 
^ wicked, and fufficiently miierable. Human life 
" abounds' with evil. I will feek balfams for the 
** wounds of the heart in the fweets of innocence, and 
" in the confolaiions of religion. Virtue, I am con- 
** vinced, is the noblefl: ornament of humanity, and the 
" fource of the fublimeft and the fweeteft pjeafare; 
*' and piety leads to that peace', which the world, and 
" all that it jnherits; cannot beftow. Let others enjoy 

V the pride and pleafure of being called philofophers, 

•* deifts» 
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" deifts, iceptics; be mine the real, unoftentatious 
•* qualities of the honeft^ liumblo, and charitable Chrift- 
ian. When the gaudy glories of fa/hion and of vain 
philofophy fhall have withered like a fhort-Iived 
novtrer, (incere piety and moral honefty fhall flouriih 
** as the cedar of Lebamis. 

•' But I reprcfs roy triumphs. After all* my im- 
provements, and^ all my pantings for perft£tion» I 
fhall ilill be greatly defe^ive. Let me then (to 
wjiatever degree of excellence I advance), lets me 
never forget to ^lew to others that indulgence, 
which my infiimiues, errors, and voluntary miA 
cpndudt, will require both from them and from mine 
and their Almighty Parent.'* 
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No. LXXXL ON THE PECULIAR PROPRIETY 
OF EXCITING PERSONAL MERIT AfID MAN- 
LY VIRTUE, IN A TIME OF PUBLIC DIS- 
TRESS AND DIFFICULTY, 

y \ 

TH £ dignity and rational happlne(« of human na« 
ture are always proportionate to its real im- 
provements. Moral inftruftion can never be fupeifiu* 
ous or unfeaibnable ; for human virtue, like the (lone 
of. Syfiphus, has a contii^ual tendency to roll down the 
hilly and requires to be fotced up again by the never- 
ceadng efforts of fucceeding nioralifb. < 

But with refpe^ to the influence of virtue on the 
profperity of a (late, it is certain, that emergencies 
arife vvhen extraordinary degrees of it, throughout the 
whole 'body of the- people, are peculiarly neceflary. 
National adverfiiy, like adverfity in private life, pro* 
hi bits the indulgence of a fupine indolence, and calls 
for the mod energetic afl:ivity. Virtues which have 
lain dormant, like^rnis.in the arfenal, during the foft 
feafon of peace and plenty, luuft be brought forth to 
be, as il were, brightened and fliarpened in the day of 
fe« . diilreis. 
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diftrelt. And perhaps no tune may demand them 
more loudly than when a nation is at once engaged in 
war with four different and formidable powers, and di- 
vided at home by violent diiTentions. 

The ftrength of empire eonfifts in the ipirit of its 
members, and not altoeether in its pofleffions and pe- 
cuniary refources. But now is that fpiri t to be roufed or 
propel ly directed ? The underfUnding muft be enlight*- 
ened, the ideas elevated, the heart enlarged. Igno- 
rance, avarice, and luxury, render men indifierent 
under what form ofgovemment, or in what flate of 
ibciety they live. They bring on a weakneG and a 
meancis, which, for the &ke of gratification or in- 
tereft, rejoices to fubmit to the fceptre of Defpotifin. 

Liberty, without which we might almoft venture tp 
be impious, and repine at our exiftence as an ulele^ 
tmd a baneful gift of God, cannot be underftpod or 
valued, and confequeutly will not be duly fupported, 
without a competent fhare of improvement moral . and 
intelle^uai. The vain, the vicious, and the merce- 
nary, feldom extend their cares beyond themfelves; 
und the ignorant plebeian, though he may vociferate 
the word Liberty in a riot, knows not how to give it 
an effectual fupport. Alas! what avails empty breath 
when oppofed to a bayonet or a bullet ? Nothing but 
a fteady, firm, fyftematic, and unfliaken oppoiition to 
the encroachments of thofe, to whom fortune has given 
power, and nature an* inclination, to abufe it, can 
Secure thole blefTings to oiir children, for which a 
Hampden and a Sydney bled. The glorious liberties 
of an Englifhman, fuch as the right of trial by juries, 
a participation of the legiflature, the freedom tyf the 
prefs, and the privilege of > fpeaking, a^ing and 
thinking, without arbitrary controul, are fuch as ren- 
der England, in comparifon.with fome neighbouring 
nations, a terreilrial paradiie; but yet they are a(^ 
vantages too remote to afFe^ the fenfual and felf^ 
^interefied, and too complicated to be completely un- 
derftood, or rationally valued, by a grofs and unculti- 
vated underilanding. 

'I venture 
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I venture then to a^it, that the writer, who eftc* 
tually recomihends pure morals, manly virtues, and 
the culture of the mtetle^iual powers, by a liberal 
and virtuous education, not only ferves the cauie of 
learning, morality, and religion, but effeds political 

food, of a fpeciesthe moft permanent and fubftantiai. 
lis labours tend to advance the members of his fo*^ 
ciety to all the perfedlion of which humanity is fuf- 
ceptible. He enlightens their upderftandings, that 
they may fee the great and (olid objects of public 
good ; and he emboldens their hearts to purfue it like 
men — like men, not fuch as grovel on the earth in 
modern Greece and modern Italy, in Alia, Africa, 
and South America, but fuch as oppofed a Xerxes in 
the ftraits of Thermopylae, waged war with a Philip, 
or put an end to the ambition of a Tarquin and a 
Csefar. 

The noble love of liberty, which warmed the bo-* 
fbms of thefe men, was not the mean offspring of envy 
and mah^ce, nor of a proud and peevifh oppofition to 
the ruling powers, whatever they might be ; but it was 
acquired in the fchools of rigid difcipline and fublime 
philofophy. It was accompanied with (ingular gra- 
vity of manners, and dignity of fentiment. Now let us 
fuppofe a nation, in which thofe, who have moft influ- 
ence in its government, are become, through a general 
and fafhionable depravity, gamefters, debauchees, ad- 
dicted to fordid intereft, to luxury, to vanity, to in- 
curring debt wi.thout a profpe5{ or an intention to re- 
pay : can any thing like th^ virtue of Leonidas or 
Brutus fubfift in fuch men ?5 Will they, in an extre- 
mity, be ready to facrlfice for the public their eftates, 
then- places, their pen(ions> their expedtations, which 
furnilli them with I heir chief good, felfifh gratifica- 
tions? Will they not rather rejoiiie to be dependent 
on a court, which is able to gratify their vanity, fup- 
ply their pleafures, and reward their meaneft fubmiP* 
(ion ? Stfch men, were fo improbable an event to take 
place as the conquell of England by France, would be 
the fir(t to crouch to the Grand Monarque, and would 
even rejoice to convert the land, of liberty inta the land 
of effeminate pleafure and apifh graces. 
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